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PREFACE. 


THis pamphlet originates in a criticism of a recent edition! of 
the Timaeus of Plato in the ‘Classical Review’ for March this year. 
The editor replied to my review in the April number. My full 
answer was reserved for a pamphlet because the subject could not 
be adequately treated in a review: and yet the editor's statements 
were such that I could not let them remain long unchallenged. 
Rather therefore than wait for the pamphlet, I wrote a preliminary 
answer for the same number of the ‘Classical Review.’ In it was 
given, among other things, a test instance of the trustworthiness 
of the editor’s allegations. Eventually the editor accepted the test 
without reserve, in a tone of contempt and with an appearance 
of great confidence. How completely unfortunate the result was 
for him, may be seen from an article of mine which followed in 
the ‘Academy’ of June 8, 1889, and if mere success in controversy 
had been my object there would have been no need for me to say 
anything more. 

But there seemed to be a reason for redeeming my promise about 
the pamphlet. In the editing of the Timaeus there are a number 
of different departments: all are undertaken in the edition in ques- 
tion, in all the work seemed of the same character, and thus the 
number and nature of things to be noticed was so great that a 
full description could not be conveniently given in a review. Hence 
I was obliged to give a general account of them, working out a 


1 The Timaeus of Plato. Edited with Introduction and Notes by R. D. Archer- 
Hind, M.A. 
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few typical examples, and giving sufficient indications of the nature 
of others to enable any reader acquainted with the subject to verify 
what was said of them. Nowas the editor apparently presumed in his 
answer on the number of readers who could not or would not do this, 
it seemed advisable to publish a pamphlet to supply omitted details. 
It is not my fault that im some cases the editor’s notes and those 
of others or portions of his reply have had to be given with such 
fulness. The method which he chose in his reply made this abso- 
lutely necessary. This is partly why repetition of examples given 
in the review has not been avoided, for I am now justified in 
showing more fully than before the nature of the mistakes involved 
in some of them, Others have been challenged, and on that account 
alone may be restated. The editor’s answer, which was disfigured by 
personalities, was an evasion that amounted to confession. He said 
he would not have felt called upon to notice the review, if I had 
not ‘freely scattered accusations of dishonesty,’ or as he also expresses 
it, of ‘piracy’ and ‘mala fides” It is, by the way, a part of the 
misrepresentation of his reply to give the reader the impression that 
I was as intemperate in my language as himself. I did not use the 
above terms, and I take the opportunity of saying that the severest 
form of comment I allowed myself, consisted in pointing out how 
entirely applicable to himself were the phrases which he used of 
other people. 

If the charges to which the editor thus referred were his only reason 
for replying, he was committed to answering them. But the mam 
counts against him resting on the use made of the notes of Stallbaum 
and Martin are not denied, much less controverted. In the case of the 
former, he produces the appearance of an answer by professing to 
prove with an air of triumph that he had not pirated from Stallbaum 
in one particular place. It is a place where he was not even suspected 
of piracy. He professed also to defend himself with regard to Darem- 
berg, to whom his obligations would in any case be small as compared 
with that to the two editors. But here the evasion is so palpable that 
it would not escape any careful reader, even if he had not my own 
review before him to test it by. What he did beside was to try to 
discredit my whole review, by trying to shew me wrong upon several 
points which were not relevant to the only issue which, according 
to his own statement, had moved him to answer. The total effect 
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therefore of his reply was a tacit confession on this issue. The reply 
itself is considered in detail in paragraphs 15, 31, 32, 41-47, 65-70 
in this pamphlet; and of the examination of the several arguments 
in it, it need only be said here, that one who wished to clear himself 
of an imputation of ‘ mala fides,’ should for his own sake have avoided 
such forms. of controversy as are there brought to light. With the 
fatality of unconscious self-criticism which attends him so constantly, 
he has quoted in the Introduction of his reply—da£.ié dudioBnrety perv, 
éplcer dé pun. 


It is not always thought necessary to tell the whole truth about 
a book in a review, but it was necessary in this case to tell a good 
dea] of it not only in justice to the editor’s predecessors, for reasons 
which will appear, but also in justice to his contemporaries, because 
it will not do to allow foreign critics to think our standard of an 
edition of a classical author so far below theirs, or our notion of the 
interpretation of ancient philosophy so anachronistic. There was 
another reason—something very different to the truth had been told 
about this book. In such circumstances though the reviewer’s duty 
is clear, it has its dangers, for partisans are not always scrupulous, as I 
was speedily to learn. 


The vindication of the rights of Stallbaum and Martin and of 
others besides will find sympathy with those who are trying to do 
genuine work, and who hope that posterity will both find it useful 
and not forget their share in it. 

As to Stallbaum, it is not uncommon to find him merely depre- 
ciated at first by students, partly because his treatment of the phi- 
losophical questions does not satisfy them. But this onesidedness 
is but a sign of immaturity and of imperfect acquaintance with 
modern books on Greek philology. Stallbaum, in his editions of 
the Platonic dialogues, made an important contribution to the subject, 
as may be seen on even a casual inspection of the most important 
German literature on Greek Grammar. The attitude to Stallbaum 
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(as well as to others) in this edition would be inexcusable even if 
the obligation to him was less than it is: for in respect of 
accuracy, Greek scholarship, learning (especially such as subserves 
the criticism of the Greek text), and in the general conception 
of what an edition of a Greek author should aim at, there is no 
comparison to be drawn. 


Academical and literary engagements have delayed the publication 
of this pamphlet, and even now I am not ready with the parts which 
treat of the philosophy and what may conveniently be called the 
scientific subjects in the Timaeus. 


J. COOK WILSON. 


October, 1889. 





PART I. 


RELATION OF THE EDITION TO PRECEDING 
COMMENTARIES. 


§ 1.—OBLIGATIONS TO STALL BAdi Messe 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 61, note, Ist line, for mhynv read mryiv 
» 74,19, for vevonuévoy read vevonpévou 


”» 


83, transpose the two sentences 


Of the emendations . . . Part III. 


But, as we have also seen . 


J. Cook Wilson’s Timaeus. 


. . had before him, 


ws .° ——- wee itis memneiond wana, 


original from which they appear derived to make them intelligible or 


complete. 


17 B. 


doa tyiv| *This is doubtless the right 
reading. Sokrates had bargained with his 
friends, a8 we may learn from 20 B, that 
they should supply the sequel to his dis- 
course®; and this they had consented to do. 

bThus in recapitulating his own con- 
tribution Sokrates recalls to their minds 
what is expected of them». 


Stallbaum. 


>‘Num meministis, &c.’ Quod est mo- 
deste suspicantis, ut alteri recordentur, quid 
ipse postulaverit®», * * * 

®Male Bekkerus e duobus libris #yiy 
dedit quod servavit etiam Astius. Nam 
etsi Socrates ipse partem disputationis 
profligaverat, tamen ceteros voluerat de 
iisdem rebus suam ferre sententiam®. 


-D 


[ 
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The reader will vainly look in the editor’s commentary or apparatus 
criticus for the alternative reading which is rejected, but will find it 
(jpiv) in Stallbaum’s. Otherwise the notes are identical, though the 


order of the subjects is reversed. 


35 B. 


(N.B.—The editor’s note is given with- 
out omissions exactly as it stands.) 
hpxero 8 d:arpeiy dde] Here Plato is 


really pythagorising. 


The numbers which follow are those 
which compose the geometrical rerpaxris 
of the Pythagoreans. 


This rerpaxrds is double, proceeding in 
one branch from 1 to 2°, in the other from 
1 to 3°, thus: 


It will be observed that the sum of the 
first six numbers, I, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9 equals 
the last, 27. 

This rerpaxrds was significant of many 
things to the Pythagoreans : 


of these it will suffice to mention one which 
Plato may have had in view in selecting 
these numbers: 


1 denotes the point ; then in the d:aAdoca 
&:acrhpara 2 stands for the straight line, 
4 for the rectilinear plane, 8 for the recti- 
linear solid. 

In the tpwAdow ds:acrhpara 3 is the 
curved line, 9 the curvilinear superficies, 
27 the curvilinear solid. 


These numbers also, as we presently see, 
form the basis of a musical scale. 


The simple Pythagorean rerpaxris, 
I+2+3+4 =10 is not employed by 
Plato. 


Stallbaum. 


(Stallbaum after stating that there were 
said to be several forms of the Pythagorean 
tetractys, two of which were numerical, 
the first of them being a series in arith- 
metical progression, continues, p. 140, col. 2): 
Verum hujus quidem tetractyos nunc a 
Platone non habita est ratio, qui potius ob 
oculos habuit alteram, quae efficitur multi- 
plicatione atque proportione nititur geo- 
metrica, 

Est autem ea duplex, prouti ex numeris 
vel paribus vel imparibus composita est, 
ita quidem ut in illis binario, in his ternario 
exponendi tribuatur vis et potentia. Spe- 
ciem ejus atque formam haecce figura 
repraesentabit, quam apud Macrobium I. c. 
vidimus appictam ; (here comes the editor’s 
figure) * * 

(141, col, 2) .. . cujus sex priora membra 
aequant summam ultimi, h. e. viginti sep- 
tem efficiunt. 

(Stallbaum after giving various meanings 
assigned in Theon Smyrnaeus to some of 
the numbers in the ‘ arithmetical’ tetractys 
continues) Quae vides quam vaga sint et 
ambigua, ut vix quidquam inde ad Platonis 
interpretationem proficiamus. Plus mo- 
menti ad rem nostram facit geometrica 
illorum numerorum explicatio. 

Nam monas puncti dyas lineae, trias 
planitiei, tetras cubi signum esse puta- 
batur. Id quod prorsus etiam in geometri- 
cam convenit tetractyn, in qua et ipsa 
terni numeri ex unitate prognati lineae, 
planitiei, atque cubi vel solidi corporis 
imaginem exhibent, hoc tamen discrimine, 
ut tetractys ex paribus numeris conflata 
figuras rectis lineis constantes denotet ; 
altera autem, quae impares habet numeros, 
curvarum linearum indicium faciat. * * 

Duotetractys illa . & Pythagoreis 
etiam pro fundamento habita est systematis 
harmonici, s. tonici. * * 

(140. 2) tetractys, quae ex primis quat- 
tuor numeris, I, 2, 3, 4, composita est 
atque habet arithmeticam proportionem, 
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quippe additione effecta, qui quidem nu- 
meri quum gignant numerum denarium, 
factum est, ut hic ipse numerus pro per- 
fectissimo sanctissimoque haberetur. Verum 
hujus quidem tetractyos Platone non est 
habita ratio. 


There are several points worthy of attention in the relation of the 
English note and the Latin. 

(1) The former begins at once with something about ‘the geometri- 
cal tetractys,’ which implies (cf. ‘this tetractys’) that there are other 
forms of tetractys. Yet nothing has been said about any others. 
Quite at the end of the English note another tetractys is mentioned, 
but we are not told whether these two are all, or what the general 
meaning of ‘tetractys’ is. The corresponding passage in Stallbaum 
is preceded, as it should of course be, by the information that there 
were several forms of tetractys. The English transcript should have 
begun at an earlier point. 

| (2) Why is ‘this tetractys’ called ‘geometrical’? The English 
does not say, and might from what is said of the geometrical relations 
symbolised by the tetractys suggest a wrong answer. From the part 
of the Latin not reproduced we learn that the geometrical tetractys 
is so called because its terms are in geometrical proportion (or progres-. 
sion), and it is opposed to the arithmetical tetractys whose terms are 
in arithmetical proportion (or progression). 

(3) The reader would not know from the English whether the 
lambda-shaped figure had any special meaning, or whether it is the 
editor’s way of representing the two series, which start from the same 
term. It appears from the corresponding part by Stallbaum that the 
figure is an ancient tradition. (Compare also Martin i. 384.) 

(4) Its said ‘ this tetractys was significant of many things, &c.’ as 
if it were only a question of choosing, to suit the passage, one of several 
known meanings of the geometrical tetractys. This looks like an in- 
accurate reading of the corresponding Latin. Stallbaum quotes various 
meanings assigned in ancient authorities, not to the geometrical but 
the arithmetical tetractys, and puts forward an interpretation of the 
geometrical tetractys, based on the analogy of one of the meanings of 
the arithmetical tetractys, as may be seen from what is quoted above. 
It is significant in this connexion that the editor does not say why the 
other meanings of the geometrical tetractys, which his language would 
imply known to him, will not suit. He does not even say why the 
meaning of it, which he assigns, will suit. Such things are character- 
istic of notes of this dependent kind. 
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The mathematical phraseology in the same part of the note is 
very odd— rectilinear plane ’—‘ rectilinear solid ’—‘ curvilinear super- 
ficies ’—‘ curvilinear solid.’ Their origin seems to be an attempt to 
render the Latin of Stallbaum ‘figuras rectis lineis constantes,’ 
&c., &c. One must wonder what the editor thought it all meant. 

(5) The last sentence of the note is careless. The ‘simple 
tetractys’ should have of course been represented as a series, and not 
as a sum, and if it had been called ‘arithmetical,’ the right meaning 
of ‘ geometrical tetractys’ would have been at least suggested. The 
bare fact that the sum of the four terms of the arithmetical tetractys is 
ten is repeated without its context, and so without a hint as to whether 
it had any significance for the Pythagoreans. So it is with the state- 
ment earlier in the note, that the sum of the first six numbers in the 
double tetractys 1s equal to the last. Information on both points is 
given in Stallbaum: some of it is quoted above. 

(6) The opening sentence—‘ Here Plato is really pythagorising,’ 
illustrates what the editor thinks will do for a note in this kind of 
subject. 

In any case such a statement is valueless unless the authority for it 
is given, and more especially here, since there has been so much doubt 
as to what is ‘really’ Pythagorean and what is not. 

(7) Stallbaum, besides referring to the ancient authorities, ac- 
knowledges his obligation to Boeckh. The English note contains no 
acknowledgment whatever. 


8. The next set of instances concern the learning by which the 
Timaeus is illustrated. 


a1 C. 
&d rds ordoas K.7.A. HvayKaoOn KarapedToat. 


Stallbaum. 
dad tas ordceas} Plutarch, Solon, c. 31 Senectute eum impeditum esse scribit 
says it was old age, not civil troubles, which §Plutarchus vit. Solon. c. 31. 
prevented Solon from carrying out his 
designs. 
21 KE. 


N76] This goddess is identified by De dea Aegyptia, cui Neith nomen fuit 
Plutarch with Isis, de Iside et Osiride, quamque etiam Herodotus ... Plutarch. 
§ 9 70 8 év She rijs ’AOnvas, Ay nat "Iow de Isid. et Osir. p. 354 pro Minerva habent. 
voulCovaw, e50s eémeypapiy eye roavrny, 

"Eva els way 10 yeyovds wat by xat éodpevov" 
wat rov tpdv wémAoy obdels mm Ovnrds dne- 
xadupev, 


[ 
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29 E. 


The vulgar notion of rd Oeiov PpOovepdy 
was extremely distasteful to Plato, cf. 
Phaedrus 247 A Odvos yap ew Oelov 
Xopov torarat. 

So Aristotle Metaph. A. ii. 983° 2 dAA 
ovre 7d Oeiov pOovepdy évdéxera: evar, dAAG 
wal xatd riy mapoiplay modAdAd Yevdovra 


dyad@ ... 8 ovdets POdvos] Ita Phaedr. 
247 A Odvos yap eo Oelov xédpou (sic) 
torara, de quo vid. &c. 


Aristot. Metaphys. p. 8 ed. Brandis ei 81) 
Adyouoly m1 K.7.A. . . . GAA’ odTE 7d Oeioy 
pbovepdv évdéxeras efvas GAAA Kal Kard Tiv 


dordol. mapotpiay moAAd Yevbovrat dordol, ovTE K.T.A. 


In his preface the editor excuses himself for excluding much 
‘linguistic exegesis’ on the ground that ‘the commentary would 
have been swelled to an unwieldy bulk.’ (A better ground will pro- 
bably suggest itself later on.) When self-denial is professed in the 
matter of useful notes, suspicion is provoked by the borrowing of such 
entirely superfluous learning as in some of the following instances, 
which seems only to serve for a ‘ gelehrten Anstrich.’ 


19 B. 
Stallbaum. 
ofov ef tis] This passage is referred to ceterum hoc initio orationis Socraticae 
by Athenaeus XI. 507 D in support of the usus est Athenaeus XI. 507 D, E, ut Pla- 
truly remarkable charge of g:Aodofia which tonem more suo calumniaretur. 
he brings against Plato. 


So also at the beginning of the dialogue, is repeated, without acknow- 
ledgment to Boeckh or Stallbaum the useless gossip from Athenaeus 
(IX. 382) given in Boeckh’s note, and the remark of Quintilian 
(IX. iv. 78), to which Boeckh also refers: where Stallbaum rightly 
says, ‘Ceterum non attinet hic narrare quid Athenaeus IX. p. 382... 
et Quintilian. IX. iv. 78 de hoe Timaei initio judicaverint.’ 


24 A. 
Stallbaum. 

... de quo vocabulo Proclus: wapade(y- 
para viv rds elxdvas ade... Imo mapa- 
Seiypara dicuntur quasi specimina quae- 
dam, &c, (Stallbaum also renders ‘ Proben’ 
= samples. ) 


napadeiypara is of course not put for 
elxévas, a8 Proklos would have it, but sig- 
nifies samples, specimens. 


At the end of the note on the reflection from mirrors (46 A) is added 
a quotation from Seneca, which might well have been spared as will 


be seen. 
46 A. 
Stallbaum. 

Brevius rem tractavit Alcinous.. . ad 
cujus verba Jacobus Carpentarius: ‘ Quam- 
quam non omnes, inquit, hanc rationem 
eorum, quae in speculis apparent, admit- 
tent, sed, ut ait Seneca Natur. Quaest. 


Seneca natur. quaest. I. v. 1 clearly ex- 
presses the distinctive character of Plato’s 
theory of reflections: 


[ 


‘de speculis duae opiniones sunt; alii enim 
in illis simulacra cerni putant id est cor- 
porum nostrorum figuras a nostris cor- 
poribus emissas ac separatas, 
alit non imagines in speculo, sed ipsa ad- 
spict corpora retorta oculorum acie et in 
se rursus reflexa. 

*The italicised words express Plato's 
opinion.* 
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I. 5, omnino de illis duae opiniones sunt. 
Alii enim in iis simulacra cerni putant, 
i.e. corporum nostrorum figuras a nostris 
corporibus per aérem sparsas et in illis 
acceptas. * Alii cum Platone aiunt® nullas 
re vera imagines in speculo esse, quemad- 
modum neque in iride colores, sed ipsa 
adspici corpora, oculorum acie retorta et 
in se rursus reflexa.’ 


Seneca does not mention Plato here. If Plato is really meant 
Charpentier should have (as he has in Stallbaum’s note) the. credit 
of pointing it out. The editor, who makes no acknowledgments, 
reproduces in his last sentence (‘The italicised words, &c.’) Char- 
pentier’s remark ‘alii cum Platone aiunt,’ without observing that the 
words of Seneca referred to do ot ‘clearly express the distinctive 
character of Plato’s theory of reflections,’ for in that the ‘oculorum 
acies’ 1s no more supposed to be ‘turned back on itself’ than it 
is in the theory of direct vision’, The single case which it might 
suit is that where a man sees his own eye in a mirror, but though 
Plato speaks of a man seeing his own face (which certainly involves 
no ‘retorta oculorum acies’) it happens that he does not consider what 
would take place in the peculiar case of the eye seeing itself. 


4. A couple of instances follow of philological notes, which are 
a kind of variant on Stallbaum’s. 


45 A. 
oxéAn pey ovv xeipés re Tavry Kal did radra mpocépu nao. 
Stallbaum. 

De numero verbi 
singulari v. ad Sym- 
posium 188 B, Coll. 
Matthiae Gr. § 203. 


npocépv| With this remarkable use of the singular compare 
the still stronger case in Symposium 188 B xa ydp mdxvat rai 
xGAalat wai épvotBas éx wAcovefias xai dxocplas wept dAAnAG TaY 
Toovray yiyveras éperricciy. 

The construction is of course distinct from the so-called 
‘schema Pindaricum,’ in which the verb precedes its subject, 
and which is not so very uncommon in Attic writers. 


The addition de suo is an instance of the inaccuracy of the philo- 
logical notes which will be more fully illustrated hereafter. On the 
one hand there is no danger of confusion with the particular construc- 
tion to which the editor is referring because the verb is always efvat or 
something cognate: an important feature which the editor does not 
notice. On the other band, in the ‘schema Pindaricum?’ in the wider 
sense the verb does not necessarily come first, and the construction of 


1 See below, par. 63. 


L 
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the present passage may be well compared with it, and, as it happens, 


is compared with it by Kiihner. 


23 B. 
7d KéAcCToV kat dporrov yévos én’ dvOpw@rous. 


ém signifies extension over: a use eX- 
ceedingly rare in Attic prose but oc- 
curring again in Critias 112 E éat naoay 
Etp&tny wat ’Actay xara re sopdrov KddAn 
Kai Kara tiv Trav yuxdv mayrolay dperiy 
érAdypol re Foay Kal dvopacréraro: navTov 
ray rore: and a similar, though not iden- 
tical, use is to be found in Protagoras 322 D. 

It is not uncommon in Homer, e.g. 
Iliad X. 213 péya név of brovpdvov Kréos 
eln | wavras én’ dvOpirrous. 


The matter is not put quite accurately in the English note. 


Stallbaum. 

én’ dvOpmmous . .. quod similiter dictum 
est atque Critia p. 112 E éat aacay Eipw- 
anv—ézdrAdyipor Foav, et fere idem valet 
quod éy dvO@pd&rrois. 

Homer, Tliad XXIV. v. 202 dpot, mH 87 
rot ppéves ofxovd’ Hs Td mdpos wep, ExAr€ én’ 
dvOpimous. Ibid. v. 535 mdvras ydp én’ 
dvOpwrous, K.7.A. 


él, 


signifying ‘extension over,’ is common enough in Attic prose in 
expressions of time (cf. e.g. in this same context émi woAAds yeveds), 
though not apparently common in those of space. The present use of 
ét{ should have been represented rather as a derivative from that of 
‘extension over,’ for, as Stallbaum says, it comes to be equivalent to év 
with the dative. The passage from the Protagoras is the one quoted 
in Ast’s lexicon along with the other two (Critias and Timaeus), but 
it should have been stated that it is an instance of ém{ with véuew—a 


use sufficiently established both with véuew and d:avépev, 


5. The following are examples in matters of general interpretation. 


TO pupnricdy eOvos| See Re- 
public 392 D, 398 A, 597 E foll. 
Poetry, says Plato, is an imita- 
tive art;> and *poets cannot 
imitate what is outside of their 
experience.* &For the use of 
é6vos compare Sophist 242D, 
Gorgias 455 B, Politicus 290 Be 

érs 5¢ yxadrendrepoy Adyos] 
fProklos raises needless difficul- 
ties about this.£ 4 Plato simply 
means® that to describe such 
things worthily requires °a rare 
literary gift: it is far easier to 
find an Agamemnon than a 
Homer.° 


19 D. 
Stallbaum. 

*Dicuntur poetae ea tantum scite imitari posse 
quibus quasi innutriti sint ; quae ab ipsius vitae usu et 
consuetudine sint remota, ea vero imitari non posse.* 
Hujus enim generis res, quum actione exprimi vix 
queant, tum Coratione omnium difficillime exprimi 
solere.° 

>bEnimvero Platonem constat poesin omnem in imi- 
tatione positam judicavisse, de qua re philosophus 
explicavit Reip. III. p. 392 C sqq. p. 398 A al.». 

Jam vero quoniam qui id, quod non didicerunt et 
cui disciplina non sunt assuefacti, oratione imitari in- 
stituunt, praeter rerum peritiam etiam eloquentiam 
habeant necesse est,° ‘facile est ad intelligendum, 
quibus causis et rationibus notatur hoc philosophi ju- 
dicium ,4 ‘de quo Proclus rursus multa frustra nugatur.' 

(From a preceding note.) 

&éOvos ... Gorg. 455 Bf mept vavmnyay fi wept ddAAov 
rivds Snpoupy:wov @bvous. De Rep. 351C, 420 B, 
421 C, Sophist. 242 D ro ‘Brcarindy €6vos, Politic. 
290 B 10 «npumccdv yévos [l. é6vos]. Legg. 776 D rd 
@erraray neverrixdv Ovos.& 
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24 B. 
Stallbaum. 

Magis etiam lapsi sunt quidam in interpretandis 
verbis proximis: ofs jyets mp@ro: Trav nept 'Aciay wriic- 
peda. Nempe ignorarunt isti Egyptum a veteribus pro 
Asiae parte habitam esse, siquidem multi totius orbis 
terrarum duas fecerunt partes, Asiam et Europam, 
Libyam nunc Asiae nunc Europae accensentes. Hance 
rationem Plato nunc ex parte sequitur quandoquidem 
mox mopevopévny dua ént macav Evpwmny nat ’Aolayv ; 
quanquam ibidem Libyam at Asiae discernit verbis % © 
82 vijoos... &e. [24 E.] 


Trav mepi tiv "Aclay| Egypt 
was commonly regarded in 
Plato’s time as belonging to 
Asia rather than Africa, All 
Africa was indeed often regarded 
as part of Asia; but that Plato 
distinguished them is made clear 
below in 24 E. 


19 A. 
Ta pev Trav dyabav Operréoy Epaper elvat, Ta 52 THY Kady els THY GAAnY AGOpa Siadoréoy 


wou. 
Stallbaum. 


Plato has here somewhat mitigated the rigour of his 
ordinance in the Republic: see 459 D rovs dplorovus rats 
dploras ovyyiyvecOa: ws mAEoTdxs, TOUS 52 pavAocrdrous 
tais pavAotdras Tobvaytiov, cai THY pev Ta Exyova Tpépery 
TOV'de ph. 

Compare too 460 C ra 8é rv xerpévav, nai édy Te THY 
ddAow dvdmnpov yiyvntat, év dmoppyry Te Kai ddfrAy KaTa- 
xpvwovow ws mpémer: and again, 461 C padtora pev. pnd’ 
els pais éxpépew Kinua pndé +» ev, édy yévnra, édy bE m1 
Bidonra, obra Tiévas ws otk otons Tpopis TH ToLovTY. 


Legendus de hac re locus 
est de Rep. IIT. p. 415 A,B; 
V. p. 461 A sqq. unde appa- 
ret els tiv GAAny médAW esse 
in reliquam civitatis partem, 
h.e. in ceteros civium ordi- 
nem, operarios et agricolas, 

Itaque Openréov elvac est 
tanquam futuros civitatis 
custodes educart opportere, 


neque cogitandum de infan- 


But in 415 B the milder course is enjoined: édv re opé- 
tum expositione. 


repos éxyovos tmdxadkos f tnoolinpos yévnra, pndevi 
Tpémy KaTEed\enoovoty, GAAA THy TH PicE mpoonKovoay 
Tipny anodévres Woovow els Snpuovpyods f els yewpyous. 
Probably then, when Plato speaks of not rearing the 
inferior children, he merely means that they are not to 
be reared by the state as infant puAaxes. 


The enlargement of Stallbaum’s note has resulted in a characteristic 
confusion. First we are told that Plato in the Timaeus has somewhat 
mitigated the rigour of his ordinance in the Republic: as though the 
Republic was all one way. Secondly, it turns out in the course of the 
note that ‘the milder course is enjoined’ in the Republic itself, but it 
does not occur to the editor to qualify his first statement. Thirdly, the 
confusion is completed by the last sentence—‘ Probably then when 
Plato,’ &c. For since Plato does not speak in the Timaeus of ‘ not 
rearing the inferior children,’ but in some of the passages from the 
Republic, quoted in the English note, this last sentence can only mean 
that there is no ‘ rigorous ordinance’ at all in the Republic. It looks 
as though this had been occasioned by the last sentence in Stall- 
baum’s note which relates to the Timaeus and not to the Republic. 


dnefpous... dteipov] For the 
play on the word compare Phi- 
lebus 17 E 7d 8 dwepdy ce 
éxdotow Kai éy rovras mAnOos 
dmepov éxdorore moet Tov ppo- 
veiv kal obt éAASyipoy odd’ évap.d- 
pov, Gr’ otk eis dpOpov oddéva 
év ovSént nwmotre Gmdévra. 

Plato is at issue with Demo- 
kritos, who consistently with his 
whole physical theory main- 
tained that the number of xdopor 
was infinite: Plato is equally 
consistent in affirming that there 
is only one. 


The oddest fancy in this way 
is one ascribed by Plutarch de 
defectu oraculorum, § 22, to 
Petron of Himera', who declared 
there were 183 xécpo, disposed 
in the form of an equilateral 
triangle. The eternal fitness of 
the arrangement is not ex- 
plained by Plutarch. 
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55 D. 
Stallbaum. 

Ceterum observabis ele- 
gantem dilogiam verborum 
dwteipouvs—dnelpov (imperiti) 
twos eva: quae reperitur 
etiam Phileb. 17 E rd 38’ 
dwepév ce éxaorwv wat év 
éxdoros wAROos dwretpoy éxdo- 
TOTE TroLel, 

Praéterea notabis rideri 
haud dubie Democritum de 
quo Diog. Laert, IX. 44 dwei- 
pous (tyhoaro) evar Kdcpous 


&e. &e. 
x * 


Plutarchus De & apud 
Delphos, p. 389, &c. (here 
follows a quotation repro- 
duced with additions by the 
Kditor in his next note). 


...multa idem De Ora- 
culor. Defectu 426 sqq. = 
682 sqq. ed. Reisk.... quae 
omnia describere non vacat. 


Martin. 

Plutarque (Du si- 
lence des Oracles, c. 
22) cite une opinion 
d’aprés laquelle il 
aurait tout juste cent 
quatre—vingt—trois 
mondes rangés en 
forme de triangle. 


21 B. 
Stallbaum. 
Apaturia was the name of a festival in Apaturia quotannis colebant mense Pya- 
honour of Dionysos, held in the month _nepsione, h. e.Octobri, per triduum, &c..... 


Pyanepsion, which corresponded, roughly 
speaking, to our October. 

It lasted three days, of which the first 
was called Sépmeaa, the second dydppvais, 
the third xovpe@ris. On the third day the 
names of children three or four? years of 
age were enrolled on the register of their 


pparpia. 


Proklos seems mistaken in making dvdp- 
pos the first day; all other authorities 
place Sépreea first. 


de quo v. Meurs. Graecia feriat. &c. &c. 

Primus dies vocabatur dépre:a, quia ut 
Suidas ait, ppdropes dias ouvedOdrvres edw- 
xovrro, Alter dicebatur dvdpfvots,. . . 
Tertius erat covpewris, qui nomen habebat 
dnd Tod Tovs Kovpous Kat rds képas éyypa- 
ge els rds pparpias, 

Disputarunt de Apaturiis Meursius, &c. 
&e. 

Ceterum Proclus ad h.1. quem sequitur 
Scholiastes, primum Apaturiorum diem 
dvappvow, secundum Sopmiay (Sépreayv). . 
vocatum esse narrat, quod non tantum 
Suidae testimonio adversatur, sed etiam 
cum iis pugnat quae Hesychius, Harpo- 
cratio, &c. &c. memoriae prodiderunt. 


1 This is not quite accurate. The opinion is cited in § 22, but it is not till after- 
wards (§ 23) that reasons are given for attributing it to Petron of Himera. 
2 Cf. in Martin’s note, ‘les garcons et les filles de trois & quatre ans,’ 
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6. The following is an instance where the debt to Stallbaum is not 


so obvious to the eye. 
31 A. 


cwparoedés 82 8) nal dpardy dardy re Bet rd yevdpevoy elvat. 


dpardy darév re] Visibility and tangibility are the 
two most conspicuous characteristics of matter, there- 
fore the fundamental constituents of the universe are 
fire and earth. This agrees with the view of Parmen- 
ides: cf. Aristotle, Physica I. v. 188* 20 xat ydp 
Tlappeviins Oepydy wat Yuxpdy d&pxds woei, Tatra Se 
mpocayopeve: mip kat yjv: and Parmenides 113 foll, 
(Karsten): see too Aristotle, de gen. et corr. II. ix. 
336° 3. The four elements of Empedokles likewise 
reduced themselves to two: cf. Aristotle, metaph. A. 
iv. 985" 3 ob pry xpara ye Térrapow, add’ ws dvolv 
over pdvors, tupt piv nad’ abrd, Trois 3 dyricelpevors ws 
BG pice, yy Te nal dépe nal Hdarc: and de gen. et 
corr. II. iii. 330% 20. His division, however, does not 
agree with that of Plato, who classes fire, air and water 
as forms of the same base, and places earth alone by 
itself. 


Stallbaum. 

Duo ponit primitiva rerum ele- 
menta ...Ignem vero et terram 
illa vult esse propterea, quod 
rerum natura et adspectabilis 
debeat esse et vero etiam trac- 
tabilis. Alterum autem igne, 
alterum terra effici arbitratur v. 
Aristotel. Part. An. II. i. 2 Ig- 
nem et terram rerum generata- 
rum principia fecerunt etiam 
Democritus, Anaxagoras, Par- 
menides de quo vid. Karsten, 
p. 231 8qq., 229 8q., &c. &c. 


The two notes are clearly on the same lines : but the quotations from 


Aristotle are not the same, and though Parmenides is mentioned in 
both, the point about Empedocles is not noticed by Stallbaum. Stall- 
baum, however, refers to passages in Karsten’s Parmenides (p. 221 sqq. 
and 229 sqq.). In Karsten, p. 221, will be found the first of the 
editor’s quotations from Aristotle, in p. 224 the second. In p. 229 
will be found the editor’s remark on Empedocles. The latter passage 
naturally occasions a reference to a part of Karsten’s Empedocles, and 
here, p. 342, occur the two last of the editor’s quotations from 
Aristotle. 


7. A comparison of the two editions in the earlier part of the 
Timaeus would produce the impression that the editor’s commentary 
was a kind of rewriting of Stallbaum’s, which would not cost much 
trouble. This obligation to Stallbaum is not so marked later on, 
where the notes become mainly a reproduction of Martin. 

In the instances given there is no acknowledgment whatever, and so 
it is generally, 

There is of course some common ground which editors are likely to 
traverse, and this may fairly explain a certain number of passages 
which have not been given above; but the bulk of the coincidences 
cannot be explained in this way. 
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That the coincidences in learned quotations are accidental will 
scarcely be believed by the reader who will look into the edition and 
see how constantly the notes repeat what is found in Stallbaum and 
Martin (and others), more especially when the imperfectness of the 
editor’s knowledge of the authors quoted is taken into account. The 
latter point is treated of below in connection with Martin and the 
editor’s use of ‘ testimonia.’ See Pt. I. §§ 3 and 4; Pt. II. par. 5o. 

The editor is indeed forgetful, as the following instance shows :—In 
his note on Atlantis, 24 D (where, by the way, the statement that ‘ Plato 
is our only authority for the legend: there is no trace of confirmation 
from any independent source,’ and others given without reference to 
any one, are doubtless due to the researches of Martin), there is a 
passage which may be put beside Jowett’s note on the same subject in 
his introduction to the Critias. 


Jowett. 
Hence we may safely conclude that the 


Editor. 
It appears to me impossible to determine 


whether Plato has invented the story from 
beginning to end:—gdiws Alyvmriovs kai 
énadanots dy t0éAn Ad-yous movei—or whether 
it really more or less represents some Egyp- 
tian legend brought homie by Solon. 


entire narrative is due to the imagination 
of Plato, who could easily invent ‘ Egyp- 
tians or anything else’ (Phaedr. 275 B), 
and who has used the name of Solon (of 
whose poem there is no trace in antiquity) 
and the tradition of the Egyptian priests 
to give verisimilitude to his story. 


(The passage in italics is more accurately quoted by Jowett in his 
introduction to the Parmenides.) 

Some other remarkable instances of forgetfulness will be given later. 
But in the nature of the case bad memory will not be seriously alleged 
as @ sufficient excuse for the absence of acknowledgment to Stallbaum, 
especially as the editor so often remembers those notes of Stallbaum’s 
which he thinks he can show mistaken. 


BR 
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§ 2,—CRITICISMS OF STALLBAUM. 


8. After seeing this evidence of the usefulness of Stallbaum’s 
commentary to the editor, it is amusing to find this judgment 
delivered in the Preface :— 


‘Ten years later came Stallbaum’s edition; concerning which it were unbecoming to 
speak with less than the respect due to the zeal and industry of a scholar who has 
essayed the gigantic enterprise of editing with elaborate prolegomena and commentary 
the entire works of Plato, and it would be unfair to disparage the learning which the 
notes display; none the less it cannot be denied that in dealing with this dialogue the 
editor seems hardly to have realised the nature of the task he has undertaken.’ 


If the editor did not feel obliged to make any acknowledgment 
to Stallbaum, yet Stallbaum deserved to be treated by him with 
great consideration. But the editor seems to take every opportunity 
to speak slightingly of his predecessor; and we find such expressions 
as these: ‘of Stallbaum’s note the less said the better ’—‘ extremely 
inaccurate ’—‘ most erroneous ’—‘ his [Stallbaum’s] treatment of the 
whole subject is as confused as it can well be’—‘ what Stallbaum 
means or fails to mean it is difficult to conjecture!’ Enough has 
been seen of the quality of the editor’s work to make it doubtful 
whether these phrases are safe for him to use, and it will be seen here- 
after that they are particularly unfortunate. 

A nemesis attends this treatment of Stallbaum. The editor is so 
concerned to attack that he will contradict his own view to do it. 
For the same reason he criticises notes of Stallbaum’s hastily read or 
imperfectly remembered, and so falls into mistakes which would have 
been avoided if he had taken another look at Stallbaum before pub- 
lishing his criticism. He is unfair in other ways also, and when not 
unfair is often wrong himself. ‘A considerable part of his long record 
of mistakes is made in this connection ; and here, as indeed in places 
where Stallbaum is not attacked, his great superiority to the editor in 
scholarship becomes apparent. 

Some examples will be given. 


1 Compare the style of these notes. In 55 C, & curious lip in which Stallbaum has 
followed some ancient commentators is spoken of as ‘an opinion which Stallbaum 
welcomes with joy, saying that it “mirifice convenit” with the 360 degrees into which 
the circle is divided,’ &c, Note on 74 B—‘The expression is very obscure; and no two 
interpreters agree as to its meaning. Stallbaum is entirely at sea: Lindau, at whom he 
scoffs, throws out a suggestion which is much more reasonable than anything in Stall- 
baum’s note, &c.’ It will be clear that the editor had better have said nothing about 
scofiing. It happens also that Stallbaum’s note is far more sensible than Lindau’s. 
For the value of the editor’s own note see below, paragraph 39, page 67. 
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9. In the two following the editor contradicts himself :— 

21 A. ddAa 8% motov épyov rodro Kpurias ov. Aeydpevov pev, ws Se 
mpax Oey dvtws Und Thode THs WéAEws apxatoy &inyeiro Kara THY DoAwvos 
dxojv; (the story of the defeat of the invaders from Atlantis by the 
Athenians). 

The note is— 


‘Stallbaum is ill-advised in adopting the interpretation of Proklos p7) wavy pev reOpv- 
Anpévov, yevdpevow 5¢ Syuws. The meaning is beyond question “not a mere figment of 
the imagination (like the commonwealth described in the Republic) but a history of 
facts that actually occurred.” Cf. 26 E 76 Te pr) mragdévra “pd00v GAN’ dAnOiwdr Ad-yov 
elvat wappeya tov.” 


(1) Stallbaum is ‘ beyond question ’ right whether the Greek or the 
context is considered. The editor’s explanation violates the known 
rule, set forth in the Grammars about the distinction between dé and 
d\Ad: and thus he has not noticed the difference in form between this 
sentence (21 A) and the one he quotes (26 E). 

Stallbaum’s explanation is also confirmed by the context. Cf. 
especially 21 D (apagww) fv Fde m weds empake pév, bia Se xpovoy xal 
Popa tv épyacapévay od dujpxere dedpo 6 Adyos, and 20 EK épya rijs 
modews Und xpdvov Kal POopas avOpdTav npaviocpéva. 

(2) The editor in his Translation actually renders in the ‘ill-advised ’ 
manner of Stallbaum— But what was the deed which Kritias de- 
scribed on the authority of Solon as actually performed of old by this 
city, though unrecorded in history ?’ 


55 D. Plato says of the number of the xéopo.:—rd pev drelpovs 
nyjoar ay évrws (Tis) amelpou rivds elvar Sdypa Sv euTepoy xpeov 
elvat’ mérepov 5& Eva 7 mévte abrovs dAnOela mepuxdras A€yery TpoTHKEL, 
paddov ay ravrn otras (vv. ll. tords, was) elxdras S:amopyoat. 


In the note— 


‘ravry ords] This is evidently the right reading. ... Stallbaum’s was, which has but 
slight support, is quite inappropriate ; ‘‘ Plato sould’ fet say that it was reasonable for 
everyone to doubt whether there are five «dopo: or one; it would not be reasonable in 
his own case, as we see in 31 B.’’’ 


(1) was is obviously not at all inappropriate. Plato thinks it absurd 
to suppose the number is unlimited, but that anyone might reasonably 
raise the question whether the number was five, since there are five 
regular solids. But the editor has himself spoken to this effect in the 
preceding note, ‘ Plato regards as a comparatively reasonable supposi- 
tion the view that there may be five xdédopor, because there exist in 
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nature five regular rectilinear solids,’ and thus he really contradicts 
himself: though of course to criticise Stallbaum, he makes a captious 
refinement about the meaning of was. Quite apart from the question 
as to whether was is the best reading or not, it is clear that the 
sentence with was would only be a natural way for Plato to express 
what the editor supposes him to mean. | 

(2) However, in his later edition Stallbaum does not read was, but 
ords. This is one of several proofs that the editor criticises 
Stallbaum’s text without looking at his later edition. Moreover the 
edition of Stallbaum in which ords appears is earlier than that of C. 
F, Hermann, whom the editor follows in reading ords. 

(3) Though the editor says ‘ ords is evidently the right reading,’ he 
does not say whether it is the reading of any MS., though it is 
important that this should be expressly stated. Perhaps the reason 
is that neither Hermann nor Bekker (the authorities he relies on, see 
below, par. 48) nor Stallbaum happen to say. 


10. The next three instances show, beside other things, the same 
ignorance of Stallbaum’s later edition. 

In 26 B, Critias says of the story he heard as a boy, Fv pev ovv 
pera TOAATS Hdovys Kat maduxjs (v. 1. madias) rére dxovdpeva, 

The note is— 


‘Stallbaum with very slight ms. authority reads wa:d:ds, without noticing any other 
reading: apparently he failed to perceive that ma:d:efjs was in agreement with #3or7s.’ 


(1) It is characteristic of the editor’s attitude that he should assume 
a scholar like Stallbaum could have overlooked such an obvious con- 
cord. He has ‘failed to perceive’ the appropriateness here of the 
idiom pera maidvas as opposed to perd onovdijs, which may well have 
influenced Stallbaum. 

(2) The note betrays that the editor has not read Stallbaum’s 
appendix which contains Bast’s collection of Paris. A, in which tat- 
duxjs is recorded as the reading of Paris. A, with -.as written above it. 

(3) In his later edition Stallbaum followed the authority of the 
principal MS. and read zaldcxijs. 


33 A, xaravody, ws Evotaro copate Oepya xat yoypa kal trav boa 
duvapers loxupas exes mepuctdpeva eLwbev xal mpoonlarovta dxalpws 
Avew K.T.A, 
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App. crit.—‘ fvordr» dedi cum H(ermanno) e W. Wagneri con- 
jectura,’ 
Note— 


‘The reading of Stallbaum and the Zurich edition & fyunorg ra owpara has poor ms. 
authority and is weak in sense; moreover the form fvyio7g is extremely doubtful Attic. 
The mss. for the most part have fumords or funordy TH owpan,’ 


(1) This is an instance of an unfairness which the editor sometimes 
shews, that of raising a difficulty without saying that the person criti- 
cised has raised it himself. The remark on fvo7a is found in Stall- 
baum in a more valuable form. ‘ Pro évy.c7d etsi Atticorum usus exigit 
fere fvvlorno., tamen illam formam non dixerim cum Buttmanno 
Gr. Ampl. § 107 ann. 8. Matthiae Gr. § 210 ann. 1. et Poppone ad 
Thucyd. VIII. 64, 5. citerioris tantum Graecitatis propriam esse, &c., 
&c.’ (It may be noted that the remark of the editor’s which follows 
—‘the MSS. for the most part, &c.,’ is also from Stallbaum.) 

(2) In his later edition Stallbaum reads funordpeva. 


The following betrays another serious defect in the editor’s studies. 

86 E, mavri d5¢ radra éyOpa cat Kaxdy re mpooylyverat. 

The editor reading xal &xovrt, says, ‘ Cornarius’ correction of xaxdy rT 
into dxoyrt seems nearly as certain as an emendation can be; and I can 
only wonder at Stallbaum’s defence of the old reading.’ 

(x) In his later edition Stallbaum reads &kovrt. 

(2) This fact is specially noted in the critical preface to C. F. Her- 
mann’s edition (Teubner), p. xxvi, ‘... p. 86 E, ubi jam Stallb. egre- 
giam Vat. o et Flor. x lectionem dxovtt pro xaxéy ti ascivit.? This 
shews how little the editor has studied the apparatus criticus of the 
very edition on which he bases his own text. 

(3) The editor’s note is inaccurate, for he speaks as if the reading 
were only the correction of Cornarius (cf. Stallb., ‘Cornarius x. &. con- 
jectabat’): but it appears both from Stallbaum and Hermann that it 
is found in some MSS. 


ll. The next instance is due at best to inexcusable carelessness and 
forgetfulness. 

68 B, ri 8 8a rijs voridos abyH Tod mupds ptyvupévov (cor. Steph. : 
Vulg. pryvepévn) xpGyua évaov mapacy dpevoy (Codd. rapacyopeérn). 

App. crit.— apacy dpevop scripsi. tapacxouévn A, H(erm). S(tallb). Z.’ 

Note.—‘Stallbaum, accepting puyvupévov, oddly enough retains trapa- 
TXOpEVy.” 
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(1) The emendation which the editor puts as if his own is in the 
note of Stallbaum which he has before him, and is due to Lindau, 
whose book he has used. ‘Primum enim legendum est pyvepévov, 
quod jam Stephanus pervidit; deinde pro rapacyouzévn haud dubie de 
conjectura Lindavii reponi opportet tapacydpuevov.’ (Stallbaum goes 
on to suggest that rod aupds pryvupévyn may be a gloss.) 

(2) It is true that Stallbaum’s text has tapacyopévn, but the note 
just quoted, preceded as it is by the words ‘duplici utique, si quid 
video, opus est medicinaé ut locus in integritatem suam restituatur,’ 
shews that he meant to read mapacyduevov. mapacxouevn, in the text, 
is then a mere oversight; it has escaped correction in his later edition. 


12. The foregoing recalls some other emendations in the notes in 
which justice is hardly done to Stallbaum. 

37 B, drav pev rept rd alc Onrov ylyynrat Kat 6 Tod Oarépov KiKdos 6pOds 
dp els macay adta riy Woxny diayyelAn K.T.A. 

App. crit.—‘ aira seripsi; airod A. H. S(tallb). Z.’? Note—‘ The 
MS. reading avrod is clearly wrong, though Martin defends it. Stall- 
baum proposes airé: but as we presently have avira referrmg to 
Aoytorixdy, that is perhaps more likely to be right here.’? This is not 
a very serious matter, but illustrates the way in which Stallbaum’s 
notes get spoiled. The passage cited in objection to Stallbaum is one 
which he himself had considered: indeed it is the passage on which 
he bases (and rightly) his approval of the emendation of which the 
editor’s is but a trifling and doubtful alteration. Stallbaum also 
had before him, though in a different form, the difficulty (if it 
can be called one) that in one clause airé would refer to 16 alcOnrop, 
and in the other the plural airdé to 7rd Aoytorixdv. Again, the note 
inaccurately implies that the conjecture is Stallbaum’s. Stallbaum 
says—‘ Scribendum haud dubie els macav aird (sc. 1d alcOnrov) 
THY Woxiv, quum airod non habeat quorsum commode referatur. 
Quam emendationem teste Tennemanno System. Phil. Plat. III. p. 72 
a Damanno propositam unice veram esse evincunt quae deinde se- 
quuntur : xal 6 ravrod KixAos evrpoxos Sv adra pnvion, ubi adra item 
refertur ad praegressum 76 Aoytorixdy, Ita quidem ut quae mente et 
cogitatione comprehenduntur significantur: neque enim hic aird cum 
Tennemanno corrigendum esse docebunt quae ad Gorg. p. 447 A, De 
Rep. p. 504 D, Apol. Socr. p. 19 D, de hoc usu numeri pluralis ex- 
posuimus.’ The editor’s proposal to read the plural (aird4) in both 
places is the converse of Tennemann’s to read the singular. Stallbaum 
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doubtless felt airé to be the more natural emendation of avroé, and 
that aird was not likely to have been changed from avré in the 
second clause. It is also somewhat against the assimilation of the 
pronouns that while airé would refer directly to ré alc@nrdv, aird 
does not refer so directly to +d Aoytorukdy—which denotes a mental 
faculty and not, as the editor wrongly thinks (see par. 61, p. 114), 
its object—but rather to the objects of 7d Aoyiortxdy. And apart 
from this, there are instances of harsher change from singular to 
plural and vice versa in the Timaeus itself, where the editor raises no 
difficulty, e.g. 49 B, més ody 8) Todr adré Kal mH Kal rl wept adradv 
elxdtws SamopnOévtes x.t.r. (Ed. ‘How then are we to deal with this 
point, and what is the question that we should properly raise concern- 
ing 1t?’); 61 A, rd 8& 89 rv Evpplkrov ex ys te Kat Baros copdrwr, 
péxpe wep av Bdwp adrod ra ris yhs dudKkeva . . . KaTEX?. 


35 A, Tis re ravrod dicews at wépt xa ris Oarépov. The note in the 
app. crit. is surprising. ‘ Post dvcews delevi ad mépi, quae cum con- 
sensu codicum retinent S (=Stallb.) Z; inclusit H.’ Stallbaum. 
says (app. crit.) ‘Istud ad ép. ejiciendum censet Davisius ad Ciceron. 
De Nat. Deor. L. 8 secutus auctoritatem Sexti Empir. Pyrrhon. 
Hypotyp. III. 24 et adv. Mathem. p. 60. Nos ad in dv commutandum, 
wépt ejiciendum censemus.’ Beside the unfairness both to the author 
of the emendation and to Stallbaum in the editor’s note, its inferiority 
to Stallbaum’s is evident. In his commentary, Stallbaum returns to 
the point, and it appears that Sextus Empiricus, twice quoting this 
passage, omits both ad and wép: each time. But the editor has made 
no study of ‘testimonia.’? (Stallbaum cites Cicero’s translation for 
his own emendation, ‘quod esset ejusdem naturae et alterius’; but 
Cicero might have so translated without reading év.) 


13. In the next instance Stallbaum is not criticised, directly at 
least, but, as in a previous one, the editor puts forward an important 
suggestion as if his own, which is given by Stallbaum in a note, 
where he expresses another opinion which the editor himself has 
quoted. 

38 D, cdpara 8 atréy éExdorwy (sc. rév tAavnTGv) Toujoas 6 Beds 
€Onxev els tas wepipopas, ds 7 Oarépov weplodos jew... weAnvny pev els 
Toy TEpt yiv mp@rov, HAtov 8 els tov devrepoy bnep yas, Ewodpdpov dé cal 
rov lepdv “Eppod Aeydpuepor els rovs (v, 1. rv) raxee pev loddpopor Alp 
Kvxdov lovras. 
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The note is— 

‘TI have with Stallbaum adopted rovs .. . It may be objected that if 
xdxAovs 1s to be supplied, we have an awkward tautology in xi«Aovus 
xikAop idvras. But may we not understand wAavytas?’ This would 
give the impression that Stallbaum understood xvxAovs, and it would 
certainly be inferred that it had not occurred to him to understand 
TaVHTAs. 

Stallbaum’s note is— 

‘Observes ante omnia singularem dicendi rationem. Neque enim 
els thy (sc. gopdy) corrigendum, quod vel proxima verba prohibent ; sed 
ad els rév intelligendum aAavyrny vel mAdvynra... Ne vero mireris 
hanc loquendi formam, in promtu sunt alia ejus exempla. Ita statim 
post: els rods rdye.—idvras,—eiAnyéras, ubi Stephanus frustra conjecit 
els tov idvra et elAnyéra, intell. xkvxAov. Politic. 281 C, wdrepov ody 
nuiy 6 mept Ths dpavtixyns Adyos—ixavds Eorar d.wpicpévos, éay Up’ adrynv 
Tay émipedciGv, dmdcar wept thy eplay écOijra, els tHv KadAlorny xat 
peylorny tacGv riOdpnev; Sophist. 235 A, els ydénra pev 3%) Kai pepnryy 
dpa Oeréov avrdv riva: ubi v. Heindorf . . . Legg. 1X. 867 B, BéAriorov 
pay kat ddAnOéorarov els elxdva pty Gudw Ocivar. Infra 40 A, riOnol re 
els THv Tod Kparlorov dpdyvnow: 57 H, els dvwpadcryta rrOGpev. 

(1) It will be seen that the proposal to understand zAajras is really 
made by Stallbaum, which is sufficiently surprising. 

(2) While the editor only puts the proposal tentatively, Stallbaum 
sees it is right, and gives a scholarly account of it, showing how 
idiomatic the construction is. It seemed worth while to quote so 
much of his note as given above to illustrate the valuable quality of 
his philological notes as compared with the editor’s. 

(3) From the use made of Stallbaum’s edition, it is likely enough, 
as in another remarkable instance to be given later, that the editor 
owed the idea of the construction to Stallbaum, but forgot this after- 

wards; for it is clear from the way in which he has forgotten the 
important confirmation given by Stallbaum, that he could not have 
looked at the note for some time when he wrote his own. 


14. 59 D, ro avpt peutypévoy tdwp, dcov Aentov typdv re Sead THv 
klynow Kat tiv dddv, tv KvdAwvdovpevov ent yhs typov A€yerat, padaxdy 
TE av TO TAS Bacets Hrrov édpalovs ovcas 7 Tas yHs drelKew K.T.A. 

Lindau, Stallbaum, and the Zurich editors have no comma after 
Sdov. The above punctuation is Hermann’s, adopted by the editor, 
who, as he says, mainly reproduces Hermann’s text. 
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‘ Although Stallbaum asserts that this sentence is “ turpi labe contaminatus,”’ I see no 
necessity for alteration: his own attempts are certainly far from fortunate, The repe- 
tition of bypév, which offends him so sorely, is, I think, due to the fact that we have, as 
Lindau saw, an etymology implied in the words fv .. . Aéyera: ‘‘ the mode of rolling on 
the earth which has in fact gained it the name of typéy”: as if typdv = imep yfjs péov. 
Thus understood, the objection to the second typéy vanishes. padraxdy re is then 
coordinate with Aemrdy bypéy re, and TO... dweixery with id thy wlvnow.’ 


This note is unfair to Stallbaum, and inaccurate as regards Lindau. 
To be intelligible it necessarily implies that Stallbaum had not seen 
there was an etymology in the words referred to, which would have 
been a bad slip: it would also give the impression that Lindau having 
seen the true solution which makes the objection to the second typdév 
vanish had felt no difficulty, and retained typédy in each place. 

(1) Stallbaum was perfectly aware that there was an etymology in 
the words. He says ‘ Etenim éypov videtur significare ab fw dictum 
esse, In quo motionis notio continetur.’ 

(2) Lindau, on the other hand, so far from thinking that the diffi- 
culty about the repetition of typdy ‘ vanishes,’ expresses himself like 
Stallbaum about it, and proposes to substitute tépoov for the first 
bypov. Stallb.—‘ Quis enim ferat ita loquentem: ré twp Scov, AeTrov 
Sypov te—typov déyerar?’? Lindau—‘ dcov Aemrov sypdév tre—dypov 
Aéyerat. Praeter verborum anacoluthiam facilem cognitu notandum 
videtur vitium, quod habet prius éypdv, pro quo vox expectatur unde 
possis e more Platonis alterum derivare typov &ec.’ (Stallbaum omits 
the second typéy, and inserts éorf before ézf.) 

(3) The editor interprets according to C. F. Hermann’s punctuation 
(to which no acknowledgment is made), and this is probably the 
right way ; for Aéyeras should be the verb of the relative clause, and 
Stallbaum can only avoid this construction by inserting éorf after 
kvAivdovpevov. But the editor has not seen the true difficulty at all. 
The question is by no means whether there 1s an etymology or not— 
all the editors have seen that, but whether éori or Aéyera: is to be 
understood after the first }ypév. Stallbaum understands Aéyerar. The 
difficulty of understanding éovi (as in C. F. Hermann’s punctuation) 
is, that though the kind of tdwp spoken of might Le (éori) Sypov d1a 
Thy Kivyow, it could not well be said to have this quality (eTvax sypdv) 
dua THY 6ddv jy KvALVSovpevon K.7.A., for, on the contrary, it is its quality 
of being typdéy which causes it xvdwdetoOar emi ys. On the other 
hand, it might well be said to be called typév because of the xvdwdei- 
cba én yijs. 
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(4) Stallbaum supposes the derivation intended to be from fw; and 
this seems possible. The editor has not noticed considerable difficulties 
in the one (imép yijs péov) which he adopts from Lindau. If the latter 
were right we should expect not xvAwdodpevov ent yijs, but féov or 
katappéov instead of xvAtvdovpevov, and at least taép instead of éné. 
Again the editor’s explanation of imtp yfis péov seems against the use 
of inép with genitive; dmétp yijs should mean ‘ over (i.e. “ above ” or 
“up above ”’) the earth,’ as it does a line or two below, where hail and 
ice are thus distinguished—aayéy re otrw Td pev trép yas pdAtota 
madv tadra xdAala, rd 8’ én ys xpvoradAos. The editor’s rendering, 
in his translation, of the difficult words 636v Hv kvAwwdodpevov ent yijs, ‘its 
way of rolling along the ground,’ seems impossible. Perhaps da riv 
klynow xat rnv 6ddv x.t.A. means ‘on account of its motion and the 
direction which the motion takes,’ this direction being defined by xvAtvd. 
éxit ys. Compare the yse of 68ds in Plato’s account of attraction, where 
it combines the meaning of direction and tendency to move in a direction. 

It is, by the way, inadvisable to render as the editor in his transla- 
tion, ‘ rolling along the ground,’ as if it were xara yfv instead of én} 
yjs. With a verb of motion ém yjjs, if not indicating direction, would 
mean simply ‘on the earth’ as opposed to any other place. So again 
80 A, dca émt yijs pépera: is rendered ‘move along the ground’ by the 
editor ; but it is opposed to dca dpeOévra peréwpa péperat, so that ém 
yiis properly means ‘on the earth’ as opposed to ‘in the air.’ Com- 
pare the passage quoted above where émt yijs is opposed to intp yijs. 
The sense of ‘direction down upon’ would suit Stallbaum’s derivation. 


15. A remarkable instance of unfairness is the note upon 66 A. 

Téy 3¢ avrdv mpoArcAeTtrvopéveav pey b7d onteddvos, els 5 Tas oTEVaS 
pr€éBas évdvopevewr, cal rots évotow adrdbr pépeot yeddeor kal daa dépos 
£vuperpiay exovra, dotre Kwhocayta k.T.A. 

The editor says ‘ In this portentous sentence it is quite probable that 
some corruption may lurk. But no emendation suggests itself of 
sufficient plausibility to justify its admission into the text, although I 
have little doubt that éxdvrwy should be read for éyovra. Stallbaum’s 
proposed alterations are the result of his not understanding the con- 
struction: dca dépos is parallel to rots yenvens and equivalent to rots 
8aa dépos éveotiv.’ 

(1) The reader would of course suppose from this that Stallbaum 
had seriously proposed to alter the text, whereas the editor thinks that 
no emendation is probable enough to be admitted. Stallbaum expresses 
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here the same opinion as the editor, and no more proposes a serious 
emendation than he does, (Restat igitur difficultas verborum. Quae 
quomodo tollenda sit, eo magis dubium est, quo mirabilior est codicum 
de his corruptelis consensio. Itaque proponere licebit conjecturam 
quandam nostram sic, ut non tam quid scriptum fuerit, quam quid potuertt 
scriptum legi, significemus &c.) (2) The reader would never gather 
that Stallbaum had even mentidned the emendation éydvrwy ; and as 
the editor expressly denies that Stallbaum understood the construction 
which would lead naturally to this emendation, it would never be sup- 
posed that Stallbaum had even thought of it, and in any case the 
impression would be that Stallbaum had not understood it. | 

In the criticism of this note in the Classical Review, I omitted the 
first misrepresentation altogether, and spoke only of the more important 
ones under the second heading, as follows: ‘It may seem incredible, 
but it is true, that the emendation is Stallbaum’s, and the construction 
he is supposed not to understand is the very one he gives, “ Itaque 
legendum fortasse videbitur éxdvray &e.” He takes dca dépos, exactly 
as the editor does, as parallel to yeddect, translating the one “ partibus 
aeriis,’’ and the other “ partibus terrenis.” ’ 

I went on to attribute the editor’s error to its obvious catise, forget- 
fulness. He must have read the note he attacks, and must have 
afterwards forgotten the first part of it, for this contains the sug- 
gestion éxdvrwy &c., and indeed had very probably suggested the 
correction to himself originally. 

I said also that in common fairness the editor before passing such a 
criticism should have looked again at the note which it 1s charitable 
to suppose he had not seen for some time: also that, strange as this 
behaviour was, there was something as strange in a simular criticism of 
Martin !. | 

The editor has in the Classical Review for April made a determined 
attempt to overthrow this perfectly just criticism of himself, and that 
in such language, with such an imputation on my good faith, and 
with such misrepresentation on his own part, that I have to treat the 
subject again with some detail. 

As I do not intend to let any of the facts escape, it will be necessary 
to repeat the editor’s answer entire. 


‘Mr. Wilson discourses for three-fourths of a column upon my “unfairness” to 
Stallbaum, in reference to the note on 66.A; the gist of his indictment being that 
Stallbaum is accused by me of misunderstanding the construction, whereas he takes it as 
I do; and that I put forward as my own an alteration (éxévray for éxovra) which is 


1 See the end of this paragraph. 
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Stallbaum’s. Now this time one single grain of truth may be sifted out of all this. 
Stallbaum’s comment upon ca dépos is not very clear ; and I was mistaken, I now think, 
as to the manner in which the words are intended to be taken in the earlier part of his 
note. So, had Mr. Wilson known how to let well alone, he might have scored a point 
against me, such as itis. But our critic, who in some other respects does not resemble 
Socrates, unfortunately does not enjoy a 8a:uémov onpetoy to “ check him always, what- 
ever he is doing.” For he goes on, “ it seems incredible, but it is true, that the emendation 
is Stallbaum’s,” 4.e. éxdv row. : 

Now what are the facts? ‘First it will be seen by any one who reads Stallbaum’s note 
to the end that he sets aside the interpretation of 30a dépos which I adopt, although I 
was wrong in believing that he never saw it. Secondly the emendation éydévrow is even 
leas his than it is mine, though I am not aware that he has been charged with piracy for 
not disclaiming it. (I need hardly say that I have made not the slightest claim to 
the authorship of a correction so obvious that it must have occurred to every one who 
has tried to construe the sentence.) Stallbaum says indeed ‘‘legendum fortasse vide- 
bitur éyévrov,” which, for Mr. Wilson’s benefit, I will translate: ‘perhaps it will be 
thought that éyévrav ought to be read.” But that Stallbaum does not think so is 
evident from the whole tenor of his note, and from the fact that in his final recon- 
struction of the passage (to which the criticism in my note refers) he retains éxovra. 
The emendation in fact is Stallbaum’s neither by adoption nor by origination, for it is 
quoted in Bekker’s note. So far then from éxévrow being “a proposed alteration of 
Stallbaum’s,”? it is a suggestion, apparently of Lindau’s, which Stallbaum mentions only 
to set aside. If a correction for which Stallbaum is not responsible snd which he 
deliberately rejects is Stallbaum’s, then, I fear, all Mr. Wilson’s statements which I 
quote may, on the same showing, be termed mine. dAA’ ebpnpeiv xpi. 

It were easy to go on almost ad libitum culling flowers from Mr, Wilson’s Xapiroy 


Kamos, were it worth while.’ 


The editor, it will be seen, cannot gainsay the most important part 
of my objection: he endeavours to contradict and ridicule the other 
part. 

It will be shewn that the objection he raises is irrelevant to the real 
charge against him, and this would remain as serious as it was even if 
he were right. But it will also be shewn that he is wrong on the issue 
which he has chosen, and to which he attaches so much importance. 

(i) In the first place, the attempt to answer my criticism depends 
on a grave misrepresentation of the whole point of it. 

The editor gives the reader to understand that I have accused him 
of pirating the emendation éyévrwy from Stallbaum (cf. e. g. ‘ and that 
I have put forward as my own an alteration which is Stallbaum’s.’ 
‘ Secondly, the emendation is even less his than it is mine, though I am 
not aware that he has been charged with piracy for not disclaiming it. 
I need hardly say that I have made not the slightest claim to the 
authorship, &c.’). He answers, then, with emphasis that the suggestion 
is not really Stallbaum’s, and that he (the editor) has not claimed it 
himself, 


1 The expression in quotation marks is none of mine but the editor's own. 
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The reader has but to look at my review to see that the charge of 
unfairness was not at all that the editor had ‘ pirated’ an emendation 
of Stallbaum’s. I did not even suspect him of it. My very point 
was that when he wrote his own note he did not know of the sugges- 
tion in Stallbaum, and that he ought to have known it, considering 
what he thought fit to say of Stallbaum’s view. 

I said expressly, what I believed and shall make evident below, that 
he had forgotten the earlier part of Stallbaum’s note which contains 
the suggested alteration and the construction in question, and remem- 
bered only the second part of it. 

The reader may judge from the style of the editor’s answer what 
he would have said if I had been found misrepresenting his own argu- 
ments thus. 

My contention was in effect this. I pointed out the scarcely 
credible fact that the editor gave as a correction of Stallbaum’s view 
an emendation suggested by Stallbaum himself, and without even a 
hint that it was in Stallbaum ; also that he presumed to attack his 
predecessor on the ground that he did not understand a certain con- 
struction, whereas this very construction is given by his predecessor, 
and is presupposed by the suggested emendation itself. The editor 
was of course not charged with piracy from Stallbaum, but with being 
so unfair and so eager to attack him that he did not take ordinary 
trouble to be sure his attack was justified. 

Thus the editor’s answer, in the form in which he presents it, is 
shewn to be an evasion! and is disposed of. But it will next be con- 
sidered whether any of the matter which he uses in his answer makes 
a difference to the justice of the criticism passed upon him. 

(u) Suppose (what is untrue) that the editor was right in what 
he says of Stallbaum’s rejection of éydvrwv. 


1 A further misrepresentation, though it is but a minor one, must be pointed out; 
because by its means the editor helps the impression he seeks to give. He restates my 
criticism so as to put a misleading emphasis upon the point relating to the alteration 
of éxovra into éxévraw and give the better introduction to his misstatement of what was 
said about it. He represents me as first attacking him for accusing Stallbaum of not 
understanding the construction, and then afterwards, as I did not know how to stop in 
time, ‘going on’ to another charge about éxévrov. I have quoted my own remark 
above, and the reader will at once see how it has been misrepresented. The two points are 
not separated in any such way as he implies. On the contrary both are introduced by 
the words ‘It may seem incredible,’ &c:, which the editor represents as though forming 
& separate introduction to the matter of éxévrav. (My words are ‘It may seem 
incredible but it is true that the emendation is Stallbaum’s, and the construction he is 
supposed not to understand is the very one he gives.’) The fact is the two points are 
inseparable as will appear directly. It is the editor's interest to separate them as 
much as possible, because le is forced to admit one of them entirely. 
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He admits that he was wrong in saying that Stallbaum’s view was 
the result of his not understanding the construction: but he says, 
‘ Stallbaum’s comment upon gaa dépos is not very clear,’ and also tries 
to make light of his own unfairness. The part of Stallbaum’s note 
which shews the construction of dca dépos is quite clear!; and would 
be very obvious indeed to anyone who read it with the care to be 
demanded from one who intended to criticise it. 

On the other hand, the attempt to make light of such a fault is 
only a new confirmation of what has been said of the editor’s spirit of 
unfairness to Stallbaum. 

(i11) It will have become plain that it makes no difference to the 
validity of the charge whether the suggestion occurred independently 
to Stallbaum or not. It is enough that he makes it. But though 
the point is irrelevant, it may be shewn that the editor’s own logic is 
fatal to his statement of it. If the ‘correction is so obvious that 
it must have occurred to everyone who,’ &c., why should it not have 
occurred independently to Stallbaum? And there is nothing to shew 
that it did not. And there is certainly no less evidence to shew that 
it did, than there is in the editor’s own note to shew that it occurred 
to him independently. And here a question may be asked. If the 
editor really knew when he wrote his note that an emendation which 
he thinks so probable in this difficult text had been already suggested 
by Lindau, why did he not say so? It is thought a matter of 
courtesy if not of honour to mention such things, and it is obli- 
gatory on one who speaks so slightingly of Lindau as the editor 
sometimes does. A similar omission in relation to Lindau has been 
noticed before (par. 11). 

_ (iv) However, the editor not only takes the untenable position, 
that the suggestion is not Stallbaum’s, but affirms that it is in no 
sense Stallbaum’s, for that he mentions it only to reject it. 

It will be shewn that even if this were true, it could invalidate 
nothing essential in the charge of unfairness: and indeed it will 
become most probable that the editor had not even formed this 
opinion on Stalibaum’s attitude when he wrote the note objected to. 

But also this opinion which the editor tries to make so important, 
and puts with something more than confidence, will be proved to 
be wrong. 

The thing on which he most insists is that I have misunderstood 


1 He translates in fact thus: ‘Eadem haec quum antea extenuata sunt putredine et 
im venarum angustias influunt, atque partibus terrenis et aeriis ibi extantibus con- 
venienter se habent,’ &c. 
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the words (itaque) legendum fortasse videbitur éyévrwy, ‘which’ he 
says ‘for Mr. Wilson’s benefit I will translate: ‘perhaps it will be 
thought éydvrwy ought to be read,” &c.’ 

When such a tone is adopted, the risk is so great that care 
should be taken that the argument is right. The editor in the first 
place has sacrificed his own point to a personality. Of course there is 
no difficulty about the translation. I translated as the editor does, 
though he seeks to give the reader the impression that I did not. 

The question obviously is what meaning is to be attached to the 
English, which is ambiguous without a context ; and here is the real 
difference of opinion. 

But, in the second place, there is a graver matter. The reader 
would little suspect that the editor gets the interpretation, on which, 
as has been seen, he risks so much, by suppressing the continuation 
of the sentence he translates. He professes that Stallbaum in saying 
‘perhaps it will be thought that éydvrwy ought to be read’ ie. 
(itaque) legendum, &c., is putting a view which he does not share 
at all, and indeed ‘only mentions to set aside.’ 

The whole sentence reads thus: ‘ Itaque lerendum fortasse videbitur 
éxdvtwy, quod ipsum interpretatione nostra expressimus : ita enim dativus 
e £upperplay éxew aptus nexusque erit.’ (In the next sentence he states 
certain difficulties on the other hand, which will be explained below.) 

Now a man does not usually adapt his own translation. (translatio 
nostra) to a reading which (in the editor’s words) ‘he deliberately 
rejects,’ or ‘ mentions only to set aside,’ nor does Stallbaum. 

The translation in question! is that with which Stallbaum begins 
his note, and it presupposes éxdvrwy as he himself says in the clause 
which the editor has suppressed. 

The fact is that the editor, with the maccuracy and with the 
incautiousness in attack which are so exemplified in his book, has 
misunderstood the real drift of Stallbaum’s long note even now that he 
has read it again. " | 

Stallbaum thinks the text corrupt, but is quite undecided what the 
emendation ought to be. One of the suggestions before him is 
éxdvtwyv, which he certainly puts as a man might put what is his own, 
and instead of ‘deliberately rejecting it,’ he so far approves it that 
the only translation he gives of the Greek implies it. He points out 
that it removes certain difficulties, but 1s prevented by other difficulties, 
which he names, from adopting it as certain. 


1 Given above in note to p. 32. 
C 
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All this will be clear, as well as the origin of the editor’s mistake, 
from an analysis of Stallbaum’s note. 

Before giving any comment Stallbaum translates the first part of 
the passage, explaining its relation to a clause from which it is 
separated by an interposed sentence. Then he says that the Greek 
of the first part is corrupt; that there are certain difficulties; that 
these suggest the reading éxévrwy; that he has actually adopted the 
reading himself in his translation. But he adds there are some serious 
objections to it. 

‘Verum haec principialis enuntiati pars dubium non est quin foede 
misereque corrupta sit. Primum enim non apparet unde dativus 
rots évotow aird6. pepect x. tT. A. pendeat, siquidem xat 80a dépos 
fuuperpiay gxovra valet nat rots Soa adépos fupperplay exe. Itaque 
legendum fortasse videbitur éydvrav, quod ipsum interpretatione nostra 
expressimus: ita enim dativus e fvyyperplay éxew aptus nexusque erit, 
Verum ut alias dubitationes silentio praeteream, illud certe huic 
rationi officit, quod ipsa sententia istud {vyperplay éxew non ferre 
videtur.’ 

To get a better view of the whole difficulty he goes on to consider 
the remainder of the passage, which he also thinks corrupt. Then he 
gives what he thinks Plato really intended in the passage taken as 
a whole (nec dubitandum est quin sententia Platonis omnino clara sit 
et perspicua): but thinks it is not conveyed by the words (restat 
igitur difficultas verborum). In face of the consensus of the MSS. he 
knows of no satisfactory emendation (quae difficultas quomodo tollenda 
sit eo magis dubium est quo mirabilior est codicum de his corruptelis 
consensio), and therefore, at the end of his note gives merely his - 
idea of the kind of thing which might have been expected—what the 
editor inaccurately calls ‘ his final reconstruction of the passage ’—but 
by no means as a serious emendation. ‘Itaque proponere licebit 
coniecturam quandam nostram sic, ut non tam quid scriptum fuerit, 
quam quid potuerit scriptum legi, significemus. - Nihil igitur desidera- 
remus, si oratio hunc in modum esset concinnata, cat dca dépos 
éupperplay exovra (sc. éori) cuvidvrwy, dote Kujoavta «x.T.A. ac 
deinde: vorepd adyyeta dépos dvdyxn (sc. orl) KotAa mepibeph re 
yevéoOat x.T.X. 

The editor, therefore, has given in his answer quite an erroneous 
impression of ‘the whole tenor of the note.” He thus misinterprets 
the meaning of ‘itaque legendum fortasse, &c.’ which he has trans- 
lated so triumphantly. Stallbaum obviously means that something 
is to be said in favour of reading éydvrwy: so much indeed that his 
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translation is based on the alteration, though he does not see his way 
clear to decide for it. In fact, though it is not said in so many 
words, éydvrwy is with Stallbaum a sort of minimum alteration: and 
though he does not adopt it, it is the nearest he comes to a real 
emendation. 

(v) I was quite aware of the difference between the first and second 
parts of Stallbaum’s note when I wrote my criticism. The editor, 
unless I misunderstand him, wishes to give the impression that I was 
not'. My very point was that he himself was not aware of it, and 
had only remembered the second part (see Class. Rev., March 1889, 
page 116, col. 1, lines 20-25). When I said that the emendation was 
Stallbaum’s, I meant it was a proposal of his, I did not mean he thought 
it conclusive. Indeed in the original article, which I had to condense 
as being too long for the Class. Review, stood a sentence to that effect, 
and referring to what Stallbaum says in the second part of his note. 
This was suppressed as not necessary to the argument. If it had 
been kept it might have saved the editor from his present unfortunate 
mistake. 

_(vi) If the editor were to be taken at his word, his own admission 
as to daa dépos would involve the admission of what has been proved 
in the foregoing about éydvrov. He admits (with what grace has 
been seen) that the construction of dca dépos, which he had said 
Stallbaum did not understand, is ‘the manner in which the words 
are intended to be taken in the earlier part of the note.’ But the 
construction involves the separation of 80a dépos from fvpperplav 
éxovra and the reading of éydvrwy for éxovra, And thus the editor has 
admitted that it was ‘intended in the earlier part of the note’ 
to read éxévrwv. He may reply, appealing to the sequel of his 
answer, that his expression ‘intended to be taken in the earlier part 
of the note’ was unguarded, and that he really meant ‘the manner 
in which the words (80a dépos) are zot intended to be taken; a manner, 
in fact, which is mentioned to be set aside.’ But really his ex- 
pression is accurate, and the natural way of putting what Stallbaum 
says. 

(vii) But suppose the editor had been right in his opinion that 
Stallbaum ‘only mentions the reading éyévrwy to set it aside ’—what 
difference would it make ? 

In the first place, if the editor really had formed this opinion on 
Stallbaum’s attitude when he wrote his note, his case is even worse 
than I put it. Clearly it is more inexcusable to write a note of such 


1 See the second part of his reply quoted on page 30 above. 
C2 
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a form and tendency as above ! described with such (supposed) knowledge 
than without it. 

The most lenient supposition is that he had not arrived at this 
opinion when he wrote his book ; and this seems to be the truth. 

(1) If he had arrived at it he would in all probability have said not 
what he did say, but something like this, ‘Stallbaum rejects the 
suggestion (or “ Lindau’s suggestion”) éxdyrwy, because he did not 
understand how dca dépos was to be taken.’ 

(2) There is a more cogent reason. Considering how closely the 
construction of Sca dépos is connected with the conjecture éyévrwy— 
a connection which the editor’s own criticism of Stallbaum implies 
—it is quite incredible that the editor should have come to believe 
what he now alleges about Stallbaum’s view of éydvrwy and not have 
seen that he construes dca dépos in the manner which that reading 
implies. The reader will see this at once if he looks at Stallbaum’s 
note, for not only is the translation perfectly clear, but Stallbaum in 
pointing out difficulties in the emendation éydvrwy says nothing what- 
ever of the construction of dca dépos, which would have been his 
greatest difficulty if he had misunderstood it. 

(3) But what is really beyond doubt, is fully confirmed by the form 
of the editor’s defence. He does not attempt to deny what I said I 
believed, viz. that when he attacked Stallbaum he had forgotten all 
about the earlier part of Stallbaum’s note, which mentions the altera- 
tion éxdvrwr. 

Thus the editor’s criticism is convicted of the precise injustice with 
which it was charged. 

The foregoing discussion may be recapitulated as follows— 

The form of the editor’s attempted answer has been shewn to be a 
grave misrepresentation of the real issue. 

In the matter of it there are certain statements, in unfortunate 
lancuage, accusing my arguments of mistakes which the editor seeks 
to make essential to the issue. 

Of these statements I have shewn that even if they were true, 
some were irrelevant, and as to the rest that, if the editor: had 
arrived at such opinions when he wrote, this knowledge aggravated his 
fault ; that if he had not, he was entirely liable to the charge made ; 
also that beyond doubt, he had not arrived at them. 

But, also, I have accepted the editor’s own issues in his own form, 
and shewn that he is wrong im all of them. One of them is not only 


1 Pages 28, 29. 
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unprovable, but his own logic makes it untenable for him. The rest 
have been disproved. 

Thus the editor’s fault has only become plainer by his effort to get 
out of it. 

A complete vindication has been given of the original charge, that 
in his eagerness to attack Stallbaum, he did not take ordinary care to 
see that his attack was justified ; and that he was liable to the accusa- 
tion he presumes to bring against Grote, that of ‘eagerness to convict’ 
others ‘ of irrationality.’ 

It would not be expected that a mistake of the kind would be made 
more than once, but compare above, parr. 11, 12 (note on 35 A), 13; 
and below, par. 28, | | | 


16. The following confident and very unfortunate attack on Stall- 
baum is a good illustration of the inferiority of this edition to 
Stallbaum’s in Greek scholarship. 

37 A, Wux7 ... drav ovolay ocxedactiy éxovrds Tivos épanrytar Kal 
Gray duépioroy A€yer Kivoupévy 514 mdons Eavtijs, Srm 1 dv te rabrov 7 
kal Srov dv Erepov, mpds 6 ri re pddtora Kal Say Kai dws Kai dare 
EvpBalver xara Ta yiyvduevd te mpos Exacrov Exacta elvay Kal macxew 
Kat mpos Ta Kara Tatra éxovra del. 


On this passage, Stallbaum has an excellent note. 


Difficiliora ad explicandum videntur quae sequuntur, &. ,.. de quibus jam a veteri- 
bus multum esse dubitatum Proclus auctor est, p. 231 sq... . ante omnia constructionis 
rationem exquirere juvat, quam mirari sane licet ne ab uno quidem inter tot interpretes 
satis perspectam esse. Est autem junctura verborum haec: mwoupévn 3:0 wdons éaurijs 
Aéyet, wpds 5 Te padAtora Kal Srp Kal Erws nat dadre TodTO, Sty dy tt Tabrov 7 Kat Srov av 
€repov, fupBalve Exacta elvar Kal wmacxev mpds Exacgrov Kara Ta yryvépeva Te Kal mpos TA 
kara taira éxovra del. Itaque loci sententia huc fere redit: ‘Anima dum isto modo vires 
exercens suas vel res concretas animadvertit vel res inteljigibiles attingit, disquirit atque 
indicat id, cuicunque quid est idem et a quo diversum, ad quidnam maxime et quo 
modo quove tempore ad unumquodque se omnibus modis habeat omnibusque modis 
afficiatur, et in iis quae fiunt (h.e. in rebus corporeis vel individuis) et in illis, quae 
semper sibi constant.’ 


He then explains the latter part of the construction thus :—‘ éxaora 
elvat Kal macxew mpos Exacrov, h.e. jegliches (veluti ravroy et Erepov) 
sein und leiden im Verhaltniss zu jeglichem.’ 

Stallbaum deserves great credit for his scholarly elycidation of a 
passage previously misunderstood. 

The editor writes as follows— 


‘Stallbaum, affirming that no one has hitherto understood this passage, takes the 
antecedent of 57g as the subject of fupBalve:: ‘she declares of that wherewith anything 
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is the same and wherefrom it is different, in relation to what &c.” It may well be 
doubted whether he has thus improved upon his predecessors. Surely the discernment 
of sameness and difference is a function necessarily belonging to soul and necessarily 
included in the catalogue of her functions: yet Stallbaum’s rendering excludes it from 
that catalogue. The fact that we have 57q dy 7, not Srp écri, does not really favour 
his view—‘ with whatsoever a thing may be the same, she declares it the same.’ 
I coincide then with the other interpreters in regarding the whole sentence from Srw 7’ 
dy as indirect interrogation subordinate to Aéyet.’ 


And adds in his next note ‘ Lindau has justly remarked that all or 
nearly all Aristotle’s ten categories are to be found in this sentence.’ 
His translation is :— 


And she tells that wherewith the thing is same and that wherefrom it is different, 
and in what relation or place or manner or time it comes to pass both in the region 
of the changing and in the region of the changeless that each thing affects another and is 
affected. 


(1) The logic of the objection made to Stallbaum—‘ Surely the 
discernment, &c.’ is quite extraordinary. Stallbaum’s rendering of 
course does not exclude the discernment of sameness and difference 
from the soul’s functions. If the soul is said to perceive the particular 
ways in which things are different or the same, it is necessarily 
implied that the soul discerns sameness and difference. Cf. a little 
farther on in Stallbaum’s note—‘anima dicitur .. . id agere, ut identitatis 
et diversitatis rationes et in ideis et in rebus individuis . . . conspicuas 
dijudicet.’ Plato might indeed have expressed his meaning by saying 
that the soul 40¢2 perceives sameness and difference, and in what ways 
things are the same and different, but obviously the other mode of 
expression is both possible and natural. Captious objections of this 
kind would be fatal to interpretation, especially in a Greek author, 
and it is amusing to observe that they are fatal to the editor’s in- 
terpretation of this very passage. He wishes of course (cf. his approval 
of Lindau above) to include the perception of action and passivity ‘in 
the catalogue of the soul’s functions,’ but the Greek as he renders 
it would, on his own shewing, exclude them from that catalogue; 
because it is not said that the soul doth perceives activity and passivity, 
and in what ways these come to pass, but simply that it perceives 
in what ways activity and passivity come to pass—‘ in what relation 
or place, or manner, or time it comes to pass ... that each thing 
affects another and is affected.’ This is a sufficient reductio ad 
absurdum. ) 

(2) This mistake in logic carries with it serious mistakes in trans- 
lation. The clause ér@ 7’ dv ti tavrév 7 Kal Srov dy érepoy is made an 
indirect interrogative coordinate with apds & rl re pddAtora Kal San 
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x.t.A., Which is impossible. Stallbaum nightly makes the clause a 
substantive clause and subject of efva: or fuuBalver etva. 

(3) &kaora is of course predicate with ezva: to this subject, and 
= ‘identical and different,’ cf. Stallbaum’s note. The editor makes 
éxaota the subject, and thus construes eiva: mpds Exacrov=‘ to act 
upon each thing,’ which again is obviously impossible. . 

(4) San is translated ‘in what place,’ as if it were drov. This 
mistake, which comes from an attempt to find a place for Aristotle’s 
category mod in accordance with Lindau’s comparison (see above) of the 
Aristotelian categories with this passage, is the less excusable, because 
Lindau’s own note and translation (qua via) ought to have warned 
the editor, and because Stallbaum has said ‘neque argutandum in 
verbis xat Sn xal Saws, quae interpres recentissimus parum recte 
accepit. Etenim day xal dws dicitur ut nostrum: auf Welche Art 
und Weise: nihilque significat nisi quomodo, de qua loquendi 
forma v. ad Phaedon 78D, &c.’ The confusion of 8rn and 8zov is 
‘ massgebend.’ 


17. Even if the editor’s rejection of Stallbaum’s claims to have dis- 
covered the true interpretation here had been justified, it was all the 
more necessary to acknowledge any obligation he might be under to 
other parts of the same note, but we find the following portion of it 


reproduced without comment. 
’ Stallbaum. 

mpos TA Kata Tav’Td| This phrase is exactly Denique verbis xara 7a y-yvdpeva respon- 
parallel to xara ra ytyvépeva above. The dent haec: mpds 7a xara rabra éxovra dei, 
only reason for the change of preposition is in quibus cur non item positum sit «ard, 
the obvious lack of euphony in xatd rd sed potius mpés, causa in aprico est. Quis 
Kara Taira. enim ferat hoc modo loquentem: xara ra 

Kata raiTa éxovra ? 


Similarly where the editor thought that Stallbaum had rightly 
claimed to have ‘improved on his predecessors,’ he was the more 
bound to say so: but in the very next note, where Stallbaum proposes 
also to remedy the mistake of his predecessors, the editor, without such 
acknowledgment, follows his interpretation and reproduces that part 
of his note which Stallbaum considers the key to the passage. 

37 B. 
Adyos Bt 6 Kara rabrov dAnoys ysyvdpevos wepl Te Odrepoy Sy nat wept 1d ravrov. 
Stallbaum. 


Haec quoque dici non potest quantum molestiae inter- 
pretibus creaverint, qui neque verba neque sententiam 
usquequaque recte perceperunt. Sic priora illa: Adyos 
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6 xara tabrov dAnOrs yryvéuevos, Ficinus perquam ab- 

surde reddidit : . . . neque felicius reddiderunt alii. Sen- 

tentia autem quae esset, quantum quidem sciamus, 

usque ad hunc diem nemo perspexit penitus. . . Cardo 

Note. rei, si quid video, versatur in eo ut istud «ara ravrév 

‘xara tavrdéy is adverbial, recte accipiatur. Duplex autem suppetit ejus interpre- 
“equally”: there is nothing tatio. Aut enim significatur Adyos, qui pro rod radrov 
in it of the technical sense ratione verus evadit; aut «ard ravroy significat pariter, 
of rairév.’ [i.e. the sense pari ratione quod fere dicitur xara raird.... Vix est 
in Stallbaum’s ‘prior inter- cur moneam, quid in hao [sc. priore] interpretatione 


pretatio.’] offendat. ... Itaque eo inclinat animus ut «ard ratrd 
ita dictum putemus ut alibi fere «ard ratrd, veluti 
Translation. supra 34 C, De Rep. 615 C, Symp. 221 D, Sophist. 253 B, 


‘This word of hers is true Phaed. 95 B. Quod si recte statuimus ac certe usus 
alike whether it deal with loquendi non adversatur, sensus nascetur hic: oratio 
same or other.’ autem, quae pariter vera evadit sive versatur in diverso 

sive tn eodem, &c. 


(The superiority here of Stallbanm’s note from a grammatical point 
of view is obvious,) 


18. It would be well for the editor if the claims of discovery and 
improvement which he himself makes were as well founded as these 
of Stallbaum. Two instances may be subjoined here because they 
involve unfairness to Sta)lbaum 3, : 


41A, Occt Gedy, dv eye Snprovpybs warhp Te epywr, & bv euod yevoueva 
ddvra é00 ye wy €Oédovros’ 1d pev ody d7 SeOev Tay AvTOv «.T.A. 


‘It is impossible not to admire the serenity with which all the editors set a full stop 
after €0éAovros, and then make a fresh start, as though the words from 6eot to é0éAovros 
were a sentence; as though yi-yvera stood in place of yevdpeva..... I regard .. . all the 
words down to é0€AoyTos as constituting an appellation.’ 


Now of course from this it would be supposed that Stallbaum’s 
punctuation was due to the mistake that the editor speaks of, and that 
he had not seen the first clause was ‘an appellation.’ 

But Stallbaum makes no such mistake: he does not treat the 
words from @eol to é6éAovros as a sentence, as this extract from his 
note proves. ‘Dii satu divino orti, quorum opera me opificem et 
parentem habent, quae, utpote a me facta, sunt indissolubilia, me quidem 
ita volente. The last clause in which the editor supposes the mistake to 
be made is treated exactly as the editor treats it, and tue whole 
‘constitutes an appellation’ with Stallbaum as much as w.th the editor. 


1 For another see par. 60. 
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As to the punctuation, the editor himself shews why Stallbaum 
might well retain the full stop, for just after what has been quoted 
above he adds— 


‘The difficulty then arises, however, that the particles yey oby 5) seem to indicate the 
commencement of a fresh sentence. Yet the objection is not, I think, fatal: for although 
the words 6ceot . . . €6éAovros are not in form a sentence containing a statement, they do 
practically convey a statement; and the mpocnyopia being somewhat extended, Plato 
proceeds as if the information implied in a description were given in the form of a direct 
assertion,’ &c. 


And thus finally the editor himself, instead of putting a comma 
after 20é\ovros, as would be expected from his note, puts a colon: a 
compromise which is a sufficient refutation of the charge of unintelli- 
gence which the editor practically brings against his predecessors. 

It may be added that Stallbaum is not the only editor of whom the 
charge is untrue. The Engelmann translator renders precisely as the 
editor does (except that he, like Stallbaum, omits yu before é0éAovros), 
which is not to the present purpose. 


In 40 D there is a passage on the popular gods, on which the editor 
says, ‘The irony of the passage, though it seems to have generally 
escaped the commentators, is very evident; more especially in the 
opening sentence of the next chapter. Plato had no cause for embroil- 
ing himself with the popular religion,’ &c. 

The irony is quite obvious and can hardly have escaped any reader, 
and there is no ground for supposing it has generally escaped the com- 
mentators. It has not escaped Martin or Stallbaum, Martin has no 
special note on the passage, but in his note on the following are these 
words (vol. 2, p. 138), ‘Ce qu’il dit dans le Zimée sur les dieux de la 
fable est trop evidemment ironique,’ &c., and again (p. 146, vol. 2), ‘la 
maniére ironique dont il parle, dans le Zimée, des dieux de la mytho- 
logie, montre suffisament, qu’il était loin de donner son adhésion aux 
fables d’aprés lesquelles les dieux auraient été les ancétres de certaines 
familles d’hommes.’ 

Stallbaum also happens to say nothing in his note on the irony of . 
the passage, but in his Prolegomena, p- 15, he says— 


‘Jam istorum deorum mentione injecta Timaeus quaedam addit de diis, qui vulgo 
credebantur. Quos quidem e Terra et Caelo ortos ait ita, ut origo eorum nostram superet 
intelligentiam. Quocirca non vult de iis exponere, sed detrectat omnem hujus rei 
disputationem. P.40D-41A. Hoc vero sapienter ita ab eo factum esse, quis est quin 
statim intelligat secum reputans, vulgarem as impugnare quam periculosum 
fuerit ?’ 
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The last sentence is almost identical with what the editor says 
himself, 


19. Another instance of a matter of scholarship is added: others 
will be found further on. 

47 E—48 A. ... émdédecxras 7a 81a vod Sednputovpynpeva’ Set be Kai ra 
du’ dvdyxns ytyvdpeva TH Adyw TapabécOa. jeucypévn ydp ody 7 ToddE 
tod Kdopou yéveois &£ dvdyxns te Kai vod ovotdcews eyerviOn’ vod be 
dvaykns dpxovros te mele adtny tdv yryvouévey Ta TAciota em Td 
BéAriorov ayew, tavrn xara Tadra re 80 avdyxns Hrrwpevyns b1d Teods 
Eudpovos obtw xar’ dpxas fvvloraro réde rd Tay. ef Tis ody Tf yéyoveE 
Kara tara Gytws épel, pixtTéoy Kat TO THs wAavwpevns eldos alrlas, 7 
pepe Tépuxev. 

The last words are translated thus, ‘ we must add also the nature of 
the Errant cause, and its moving power, with the note— 


‘ Literally “how it is its nature to set in motion.” The sAavwpévy aitia is the source of 
instability and uncertainty (relatively to us) in the order of things; whence Plato terms 
it the moving influence. What Stallbaum means or fails to mean by his rendering ‘‘ ea 
ratione, qua ipsius natura fert,” it is difficult to conjecture,’ 


It was unlucky for the editor that he did not conjecture what Stall- 
baum meant. His own explanation is obviously wrong. The meaning 
is, ‘must be mingled in the way which suits its nature,’ and so far 
Stallbaum is right. Cf. also Lindau, ‘adjicienda ea quoque [causa], 
quae necessitate sive lege naturae continetur, guatenus natura ejus 

ert.’ . 
' But whether the meaning comes from the sense of ‘ enduring’ or 
‘tending ’ in ¢épew is perhaps doubtful. 


20. The next passage shews how little care the editor takes to see 
that his criticism of Stallbaum is just. 

In the passage on the creation of human souls (41 D, E) these are 
represented as first sent to the fixed stars ; afterwards they are to be 
sent to the earth and planets and there united with bodily forms. The 
latter stage is called in this passage mpoérn yéveois, and there can be 
little difficulty in seeing that it 1s so. The editor says, ‘ Stallbaum is 
obviously wrong in understanding by mpdérn yéveots the distribution 
among the stars.’ The passage of Stallbaum referred to is ‘ Est autem 
prima haec generatio haud dubie illa ipsa animarum cum sideribus 
conjunctio, quam summus ipse deus fecisse narratur.’? The editor no 
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doubt understood ‘sideribus’ here to mean the fixed stars; but the 
very next words of Stallbaum should have prevented the mistake— 
“id quod apparet e verbis p. 42 B, unde etiam quaenam astra intelli- 
gantur facile perspicias.’ The passage which Stallbaum here refers 
to (42 B) is gomerpe rovs pév els yiv, rovs 8 els ceAqvny, rovs 3° els Ta 
&dda Soca dpyava xpdvov—the sowing of the souls in the earth and 
planets. Thus, of course, Stallbaum meant by ‘sidera’ and ‘astra’ the 
planets, and therefore is right about the apdérn yéveots. 7 


21. The next are examples of criticism of Stallbaum in matters 
relating to Greek philosophy. 

In Plato’s theory of vision the editor has some criticisms of Stall- 
baum which betray, especially in one place, imperfect acquaintance 
with original authorities. 

On 45 C is the following note :— 


‘It is plain too that Plato’s theory is peculiar to himself and quite diverse from the 
Empedoklean (or Demokritean) doctrine of effluences, with which Stallbaum confuses 
it; although the two theories have some points in common, as appears from the state- 
ment of Aristotle de sensu 437°. 11 foll. Empedokles, as Aristotle informs us, wavered 
in his explanation, sometimes adopting the dwoppoa? aforesaid, sometimes comparing the 
eye to a lantern, sending forth its visual ray through the humours and membranes which 
correspond to the frame of the lantern. But as propounded in the passage quoted by 
Aristotle (302-310 Karsten), this notion amounts merely to a metaphor or analogy and 
is not worked up into a physical theory: it agrees however with Plato in taking fire for 
the active force of the eye.’ 


The criticism is not new. The essence of it is given already by 
Cousin (p. 349 note) : ‘Stallbaum est beaucoup plus fondé a rapporter 
cette opinion 4 Empédocle. Toutefois un examen attentif pourrait 
conduire 4 un résultat différent. Empédocle, dit Aristote, explique 
Ja vision tantdt par une lumiére qui sort des yeux, tantot par des 
effluxes venant des objets (de sensu, c. 3). Or Plato n’adopte ni l’une 
ni l’autre de ces explications, il les réunit.’ 

The editor has overstated this point with habitual exaggeration, as 
is clear from hisown note. The ‘two theories’ instead of being ‘ quite 
diverse,’ agree in a very remarkable feature, viz. the doctrine that in 
sight light (or ‘ fire’) proceeds from the eye towards the object. This 
is an essential, and justifies the classification of the two theories 
together; and they are thus considered cognate by Aristotle in the 
familiar passage (De Sensu) and by Theophrastus. The editor sup- 
plies evidence himself, when referring to the doctrine of Empedocles, 
as expressed in the verses quoted by Aristotle. He says ‘it agrees 
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however with Plato in taking fire for the active force of the eye,’ yet 
he argues with singular perversity that ‘as propounded in the passage 
quoted by Aristotle the notion amounts merely to a metaphor or 
analogy, and is not worked intoa physical theory.’ In the well-known 
verses the eye is compared to a lantern emitting light through its 
transparent sides, but to explain a doctrine by help of a metaphor is 
not to make the doctrine itself ‘amount to a metaphor’: the meta- 
phor and the doctrine are distinguished clearly enough in the verses. 
Aristotle himself (De Sensu, ].c.) represents Empedocles as holding 
like Plato that light was emitted from the eye. But, as will be seen 
hereafter, the editor seems imperfectly acquainted with the De Sensu, 
and even with this chapter, though he quotes it (after his predecessors). 

The difference however on which the editor seems to lay most 
stress appears to be that there is not in Empedocles a cooperation 
between light from the eye and an emanation from the object (as in 
Plato) arguing from the words of Aristotle, dre pév oty otrws dpav 
gnoly’ 8re Se rats dmoppoiats, that the doctrine of emanation from the 
object was an alternative to that which represented light as coming 
from the eye, and that in the latter case there was no action of the 
external light. Stallbaum holds that there was cooperation of the 
emanation from the object in the latter case. Here he has the sup- 
port of Ueberweg and Zeller. It may be wondered whether the editor 
can have given any careful study to the latter’s note on the subject. 
It seems clear that he cannot have read the important passage on the 
subject in Theophrastus through, though he gives a stock quotation 
from the beginning of it in another note. It is this passage of Theo- 
phrastus (De Sensibus 11. and iii.) which gives considerable evidence in 
favour of Stallbaum’s view, and no one can presume to pronounce 
either way without having considered it. 

Of the superficial nature of the editor’s acquaintance with Theo- 
phrastus De Sensibus there is very amusing evidence in another note 
where the same subject turns up. On 67C, ¢dAdya rv cwudtrov 
éxdorwy dmoppéoveay Gwe. Sdpperpa pdpta éxovucay he writes ‘ Stallbaum 
says Plato is following Empedocles, but this is incorrect: see Theo- 
phrastos de sensu, § 7, "EymedoxAjs d¢ wept amacdy dpuolws Adyer Kal 
not TO evappdrrew els Tovs mépovs Tods Exdorns aicOdverOa.’ (This is 
the quotation above referred to.) The affinity of Plato and Empedo- 
cles here will strike anyone from a mere comparison of what the 
editor himself quotes from Theophrastus and the words above quoted 
from the Timaeus (67 C). Not only so, but unluckily for the editor 
the statement of Theophrastus which he gives as evidence against the 
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affinity of the two theories, is repeated in another part of the same 
treatise, and made by Theophrastus himself evidence for their affinity, 
and with reference to this very passage of the Timaeus—vrept 82 ypwyd- 
Tov oxeddov Suolws "Eumedoxdel A€yer’ TO yap odppetpa exew pdpia rh 
Ge TO Tots mépois evapporrey éoriv. 

In this connection the editor has himself made a ‘confusion ’ between 
two philosophic theories. In the note above quoted he says ‘ Plato’s 
theory is quite diverse from the Empedoklean (or Demokritean) doc- 
trine of effluences, with which Stallbaum confuses it.’ Again in 67 D, 
‘It must be remembered that Plato’s conception differs from the 
Demokritean or Empedoklean effluences, inasmuch as he does not hold 
that any image of the object is thrown off.’ 

Thus the editor supposes that the ‘emanations’ of Extipedocles were 
images thrown off from the object hke those of Democritus, There is 
no evidence whatever in the fragments of Empedocles of this, nor does 
there appear to be any in Aristotle or Plato, or any competent 
authority. A confusion might easily spring up about it later, and 
there is a passage in the Placita Philosophorum (quoted by Sturz, 
p- 4161) where it seems to be found. But it may be doubted whether 
the editor’s opinion is based on the passage, for he does not seem aware 
even of the necessity of producing support for it. 

34. B, yoxny be es 7d pécov adrod els da mavrds Te Erewe kal ert 
&Ew0ev Td cHpa abrh weprexddAvpe tavrn. 

In his note the editor says— 


‘In the words that follow, ev 7d vipa airp meprexddvye ravry, Stallbaum (who 
seems throughout to regard Plato as incapable of originating any idea for himself) will 
have it that he is following Philolaos. Now the Pythagorean avetpya drepor, the 
existence of which is peremptorily denied by Plato in 33 C, has not a trace of com- 
munity with the Platonic world-soul: nor is there any reasonable evidence that Philolaos 
or any other Pythagorean conceived such a soul.’ 


Here, as too often, the editor is trying to make Stallbaum, who has 
entirely the advantage of his critic in all matters of learning and 
accuracy, look merely foolish. Stallbaum’s remark is a very sensible 
one, and in agreement with perhaps the best authority on such subjects 
in his time—Boeckh. The editor puts his remark in quite a false light 
and misses the true criticism of it; and the true criticism is not in the 
least to Stallbatm’s discredit, because it depends on the result of more 
modern researches. The note would give the impression that Stall- 
baum connected this passage of the Timaeus with passages which 
represent the world-soul in the special form of the mveiua adzeipov, but 


1 Stallbaum refers to Sturz here but not for this purpose. 
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he does nothing of the kind. Again, the note conceals from the reader 
that there are passages in the fragment of Philolaus (so called) 
remarkably like this in the Timaeus, and that Stallbaum referred to 
these. He says ‘Enimvero sequutus ille est Philolaum, de quo 
Athenagoras Legat. p. Christ. 6, p. 25 ed. Oxon (ap. Boeckh p. 151) 
kat BirdAaos 5 domep ev ppovpa amdvta 1d rod Oeod meprecdnpOar 
Aéywv cal 7d Eva etvar kal Td dvwrépw rijs tAns Serxvder. Idem apud 
Stobaeum Eclogg. Phys. p. 426, ed. Heer. cat rd pev dyerdBorov 
amd tas TO SAov TeEptexovaas Wuyxas wéxpt veAdvas trepaodrar &c., &e.’ 
These passages are given by Boeckh (Philolaus pp. 151 and 167) who 
says (p. 107) ‘das eine ist beiden’ [sc. the Timaeus and the doctrines of 
Philolaus] gemein dass die Weltseele im Timéos von der Mitte ausgeht, 
und wiederum das ganze Weltall in sie eingewickelt ist, Philolaos 
aber das Centralfeur eben auch als den Hauptsitz der Seele oder des 
Géttlichen ansieht, und mit der Seele das All umfasst darstellt. 
P. 167, ‘Noch wird aber bestimmt, dass der erste von der das All 
umfassenden Seele aus anfange, welche nehmlich von der Hestia an 
durch den Kosmos durchgedehnt und um denselben, wie im Platoni- 
schen Timios, herumgewickelt ist ...: tbereimstimmend mit der Vor- 
stellung, welche Cicero (N. D. I. 11) dem Pythagoras beilegt (Deum, 
die Weltseele) animum esse per naturam rerum omnem intentum et 
commeantem, und mit der Philolaischen, dass Gott das Weltall wie in 
Gefangenschaft zusammenhalte.’ 

The true criticism of Stallbaum is of course that the passages which 
he (with Boeckh) refers to are likely to be or to be derived from forgeries 
influenced partly by the Timaeus itself. See Zeller, Phil.d. Gr. I. 385; 
and I. 341, where Zeller speaks of his difference from Boeckh on these 
subjects. 


22. The following note on the same page may be added as an illus- 
tration of the same tone in the treatment of Stallbaum. 


34 C, GAA ws quels word perexovtes TOD TpocTuxdvTos Te Kal elk7 
K.T.A. 
The note on this is as follows :— 


Cf. Philebus 28 D ri rot dddyou kat elx@ Sivayyv. Stallbaum has the following 
curious remark; ‘ egregie convenit cum iis quae Legum libro x. go4 A disputantur, ubi 
animam indelebilem quidem esse docetur, nec vero aeternam.’ This were ‘ inconstantia 
Platonis’ with a vengeance: fortunately nothing of the kind is taught in the passage 
cited. The words are dvwAcOpoy 58 dy yevdpuevov [7d yerdpevov Herm.] ddd’ ob« aidnoy, 
donep of xatd vépov Svres Geol. Plato here plainly denies eternity, not to soul, but to 
the {voraors of soul and body, which is dydAcOpos, since such a mode of existence must 
subsist perpetually, but not alwmos, since it belongs to yéveats. 
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It is not clear what is exactly meant by saying ‘ This were “ incon- 
stantia Platonis ” with a vengeance,’ but it looks as if the editor had 
not understood Stallbaum’s ‘curious remark’: which, by the way, is 
not made 2 propos of the words with which the editor here connects 
it, and is perfectly sensible where it really does occur. It looks also 
as if he had not read Stallbaum’s note on the passage of the Laws to 
which he refers— ~ 


‘Quod corpus et animus hominis dicitur d»dAcOpoy pév, GAA’ ove aldwvidy m1 case 
pertinet hoc sine dubio eo, quod vis et natura utriusque, quia non est constans, perpetua 
et sempiterna, sed obnoxia mutationibus, aldvos judicari non potest; sed quoniam 
neutrum, nec corpus nec animus prorsus interit aut extinguitur, ac mutatur tantum... 
idem merito censetur dvdAcOpov °— 


where Stallbaum quotes very appositely among other passages to illus- 
trate this Tim. 41 Asqq., 69 C, D, 72 D. 

Perhaps, however, the editor’s whole objection is contained in his 
remark that Plato in the Laws is not speaking of the soul by itself, 
but of the complex of soul and body. The contemptuous tone of this 
_ (‘fortunately nothing of the kind,’ &c.) is very unfortunate for him- 
self. There is no evidence whatever in the passage that Plato is 
' speaking of the complex of soul and body, as opposed to either: on 
the contrary, there is evidence that he is not, as is seen in the words 
which immediately follow what the editor has quoted—dvéAcOpov be 
dv yevdpevoy GAN’ odk aldvov  oxhv xat cGpa, kabarep of Kata vdpor 
évres Oeol—yéveois yap ov ay Tore Hv amoAopevov rovToty Oarépov. 
The editor has omitted the last clause. 

Boeckh interprets the passage as Stallbaum does—‘ Die Seele 
hingegen ist geworden, nebst dem Kérper zwar unvertilgbar, aber 
nicht ewig.’ 


§ 3—OsLicaTions TO MARTIN AND SOME OTHERS. 


23. The relation of the Commentary to that of Martin, the editor 
from whom most has been borrowed, will now be considered. 

The greater part of the Timaeus is taken up with questions not 
properly philosophic, but rather scientific, including matter pertaining 
to mathematics, astronomy, physical science, and biology; some 
psychology being associated with the latter. Far the greater part of 
the notes of any importance on these subjects seems to be not much 
more than a rewriting of Martin, whose work suffers in the process, 
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with additions from SBoeckh, and occasionally from Stallbaum. 
Reference is made not unfrequently to Martin, but the nature and 
amount of what is silently reproduced cannot be fairly covered by the 
mere general acknowledgment which the editor makes in his preface, 
‘The debt owed to Martin by any subsequent editor must needs be 
very great.? The reader would certainly often think the editor was 
speaking in his own person when he appears to be reproducing 
material supplied by others. The instances are numerous. A few 
specimens will be given. It is of course understood in all of them 
that no acknowledgment whatever is made. The sense of Martin’s 
notes with his references, is generally reproduced, though sometimes 


they seem almost translated. 


24. 


muppov St péAav mpdciov] This seems 
an exceedingly odd combination. mpdscoy is 
bright green, or leek-colour; and a mixture 
of chestnut and black appears very little 
likely to produce it. 


Aristotle mote correctly classes green 
along with red and violet, as a simple 
colour: see Meteorologica III. ii. 372% 5 
{which is then fully quoted]. 

According to Democritus mpdc:ov is éx 
moppupoh Kxai ris ladriBos, ® é yAwpot Kal 
moppupoeidovs: combinations which seem 
hardly better calculated than Plato’s for 
producing the desired result. 


68 C. 


Martin. 


Je rends par vert-tendre le mot mpdcwvoy, 
qui signifie la couleur du vert-de-gris, wpa- 
cov, ou des fetilles du poireau, mpdcov. 
Platon prétend que cette couleur résulte 
du mélange du roux et du noir: est-ce 
bien vraisemblable ? 

Aristote déclare, au contraire, que cette 
méme couleur, qui est le vert de l’arc-en- 
ciel, est une couleur simple. [Météorol. 
III. 2, p. 372, col. 1, Bekker. } ? 

Dans toute cette théorie des couleurs, 
Platon parait suivre en partie Empédocle 
les Pythagoriciens et Démocrite [V. le 
traité Des op. des philos. I. 15 et Théo- 
phraste, cité dans les notes 126 et 128.] 


~The editor’s quotation of Democritus is from the part of Theo- 


phrastus which Martin refers to. 


25. 


It is notable that Plato uses six of 
the primary scalenes to compose his equi- 
lateral triangle when he could have done 
it equally well with two. The reason is 
probably this: the sides of the primary 
triangles mark the lines along which the 
equilaterals are broken up in case of dis- 
solution. Now had Plato formed his equi- 


54 E. 


Martin. 

De 1& on doit conclure que de méme le 
triangle equilatéral ABC peut étre con- 
sidéré comme composé de deux triangles 
rectangles scalénes, par exemple AEB et 
AEC, semblables aux six dont il vient 
d’étre question et jouissant par conséquent 
des trois mémes propriétés. Mais c’est & 
la division en six triangles que Platon 


1 The references in square brackets are given ty Martin as foot-notes. 
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lateral of two scalenes only, it would have 
been left in doubt whether the triangle 
ABC would be broken up along the line 
AD, or along BE, or CF. But if they are 
composed of six, the lines along which dis- 
solution takes place is positively deter- 
mined; since there is only one way in 
which six can be joined so as to form one 
equilateral. .. . Also by taking one-sixth 
of the equilateral, instead of one-half, we 
get the smallest element possible for our 
primal base. 


s’arréte, parcequ’elle ne peut s’opérer que 
d’une seule manitre, tandis qu'il y a trois 
manitres d’opérer la division en deux 
triangles. 


Et parcequ’il veut arriver aux éléments 
les plus simples. 


(D, E, F are feet of perpendiculars from vertices on sides.) 


The point to notice here is that Martin’s view is peculiar. 


The 


obvious reason why Plato divides the equilateral triangle into six of 
the nght-angled triangles instead of two, is that the former division 
is symmetrical and the latter is not. Martin misses this simple 
explanation, and gives rather a cumbrous one, and this is reproduced 
by the editor. 


26. 36 C, ravrnv ody tiv Goracw racay bumdqv Kata pyKos oxloas 
péony mpds peony éExarépay ddAnAats olov xt tpoaBadav Karéxapwer, els 
ey xicrAw guvdwas atrais te kat dAAjAats ev TH KaTaytiKpd Tis mpooBoAjjs 


K.T.A. 


We are to conceive the soul, after having 
been duly blended and having received 
her mathematical ratios as extended like 
a horizontal band: then the creator cleaves 
it lengthwise, and lays the two strips 
across each other in the shape of the letter 
X (i.e. at an acute angle) and so that the 
two centres coincide: next he bends them 
both round till the ends meet, so that each 
becomes a circle touching the other at a 
point in their circumferences opposite to 
the original point of contact. Thus we 
have two circles bisecting each other 
and inclined at an acute angle. The 
obliquity of the inclination is insisted on, 
because, as we shall presently see, the two 
eircles represent respectively (amongst 
other things) the equator and the ecliptic. 


Martin. 

Platon ajoute que les parties de l’4me 
du monde ayant été disposées en une longue 
bande, Dieu, l’artisan supréme, 6 dny- 
odpyos, coupa cette bande en deux suivant 
la longueur, et croisa les deux parties l’une 
sur l’autre en la forme d’un X, c’est & dire 
non & angle droit, et qu’ensuite il les 
courba toutes deux en cercle, unissant les 
extrémités, et appliquant celles de l'une 
sur celles de l’autre au point opposé & la 
premitre intersection des deux bandes, c’est 
% dire qu'il leur donna la forme de deux 
grands cercles d’une sphére se coupant en 
deux points opposés, mais non perpendicu- 
laires l'un sur l’autre, Tels sont l'équa- 
teur et ’écliptique. 


It may be argued fairly in such cases as this one that a certain amount 
of coincidence is only natural. But then there is so much of this 
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kind of thing, and the English is nearly a translation of the French. 
The coincidence about the acute angle is not unimportant. So far 
from the obliquity being ‘ insisted on,’ there is not a word about it in 
the text here. Though of course Plato’s circles are obliquely inclined 
(cf. 39 A, three pages further on), it does not follow that he compared 
the X for anything more than the crossing of the lines, especially as the 
angle between them does not seem to have always been oblique. In 
the older uncial (to judge from Gardthausen) the angle is as nearly as 
possible a right angle. Martin may have got his view from Proclus, 
to whom he here refers. 

The following is given merely as an amusing variant of a note of 
Martin’s. 

60 D, 76 peév édalov kat yijs Kadaprixdy yévos Alrpov. 


Martin. 


M. Lindau entend que le nitre purifie 
I’huile et la terre, en formant, par ea com- 
binaison avec la premiere, le savon, qui 
sert & nettoyer, et par sa combinaison avec 


Lindau, imputing to Plato, ‘ brevitatem 
prope similem Thucydidis,’ somehow ex- 
tracts from the words the manufacture of 
soap and of glass: but such more than 


la seconde, le verre, corps pur et brillant. 
Mais cette explication me semble forcée. 


Pythian tenebricosity of diction, I think, 
even Thucydides would shrink from. 


27. There is a certain difficulty about the composition of corpuscles 
from the elementary triangles, which Martin notices, and of which he 
offers a solution. On the passage 57 C, in which it is said that the 
elementary triangles differ in size, Martin says :— 


‘Pour concilier ce passage avec celui ob il a été dit que les éléments de la pyramide, 
de l’octaédre et de l’icosatdre étant les mémes, celui de ces trois corps qui a le plus d’élé- 
ments est nécessairement le plus grand, il suffit de supposer que les grandeurs des éléments 
he peuvent varier que dans certaines limites, de sorte qu’aucune pyramide ne soit plus 
grande qu’un octaédre et qu’aucun octaédre ne soit plus grand qu’un icosaédre. 


The corresponding note of the editor is as follows :—‘ It is obvious 
that the variations in the size of the triangles must be confined within 
definite limits, for the largest pyramid is always smaller than the 
smallest octahedron, and the largest octahedron than the smallest 
icosahedron.’ 

(1) It is clear that Martin should have had the credit of noticing 
the difficulty, and, if his solution is adopted, of solving it. Zeller, in 
mentioning it, does not omit to couple Martin’s name with it. | 

(2) The editor has spoiled Martin’s note, which he has obviously 
reproduced, for that 1s accurate, and shews how the difficulty really 
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arises—‘ les éléments . . . cant les mémes, celui de ces trois corps qui 
a le plus d’éléments est nécessairement le plus grand ’—the editor’s 
note does not. 3 

(3) The omission is serious, for the statement omitted (étant les 
mémes) shews that the solution has not the ‘obvious’ character the 
editor would give to it. 

The elementary atom of fire, the pyramid, is not merely said by Plato 
to be least of all, but is said to be édagppdrarov, because it is 2é értylorwv 
fuveoros tév adit Gv hepa», which presupposes the size of the elemental 
triangles not to vary. And this shews that Martin can hardly be right. 
The more natural account is that we have here merely one of those 
inconsistencies in detail, overlooked by Plato, which are to be found in 
the Timaeus. There are more serious ones than these, which the editor 
himself is obliged to give up. 


28. But the most remarkable reproduction of a special view (and 
a mistaken one) of Martin’s is found in the note on 41 D. 

We have already seen a piece of unfairness and carelessness 
in the editor’s criticism of Stallbaum, which, it might be thought, 
could scarcely be paralleled. The editor proposed as against Stall- 
baum an emendation which Stallbaum himself proposes, though with 
reserve: he accuses Stallbaum of ‘not understanding the construction,’ 
which Stallbaum himself gives. But there is a parallel here quite as 
surprising in a criticism of Martin, and one which shews clearly that 
the opinion expressed in the former case that the editor probably learned 
originally from Stallbaum the view he maintains against him, and 
afterwards forgot the obligation, was by no means groundless. 

In Timaeus 41 D the Creator is represented as dividing the sub- 
stance compounded to make souls from into as many souls as there 
. are stars. These souls are sent to the stars (each of which has already 
a soul of its own) to learn the laws of the Universe. Afterwards they 
are sown in the earth and planets, there to be born as men. One 
would suppose the reader of Plato’s text would take these souls sent 
to the stars to be identical with the individual souls born afterwards 
with human bodies; and so Zeller understands it. But Martin has 
a peculiar theory, shared by the editor, that the souls sent to the stars 
are not the individual souls, but large portions of soul substance, so to 
speak, out of which, when sown in the earth and planets, are formed 
the greater multiplicity of human souls. This view is repeated point 
for point by the editor. 

D 2 


L 


What the Sypu0vpyds did I conceive to 
be this. Having completed the admixture 
of soul he divided the whole into portions, 
assigning one portion to each star. 

These portions, be it understood, are not 
particular souls nor aggregates of particular 
souls: they are divisions of the whole 
quantity of soul, which is not as yet differ- 
entiated into particular souls. 


It is hardly necessary to observe that 
these yuxai lodp:Ouor rois dorpos are quite 
distinct from the souls of the stars them- 
selves. 

Next the dyjuovpyds explains to these 
still undifferentiated souls the laws of 
nature. 
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Martin IT. p. 151. 


Tl faut bien se garder de confondre ces 
&mes dont une a été confide & chacune 
des planttes . . . soit avec les ames des 
hommes et des animaux, formées en grand 
nombre de diverses parties de ces grandes 
Ames. ... 

... 8o0it avec les Ames de ces astres, 


C’est & ces grandes 4mes confiées aux 
astres, c'est & ces vastes dépéts de sub- 
stance incorporelle et intelligente, que 


Dieu révéle ses desseins. 


Martin’s idea of the relation of these larger souls (‘ divisions of the 
whole quantity of the soul not differentiated,’ &c.—‘ ces vastes dépéts 
de substance incorporelle,’ &c.) to the particular souls is the same as 
the editor’s, viz. that the latter are contained potentially in the former. 
Besides what has been quoted compare the following :—‘ Cependant, 
aprés cet exposé des décrets divins, pour dire que Dieu sema ces 4mes 
dans les astres, Platon se sert du masculin : c’est que dans chacune d’ elles 
al considére déja par avance les hommes qui devaient en étre formés 
But to our astonishment a little later in his note above quoted, the 
editor adds the following (the italics are not in the original) :— 


Martin’s interpretation appears to me wholly unplatonic, indeed unintelligible. He 
regards the yvxai iodpOyor as distinct from the soul that was afterwards to inform mortal 
bodies. ‘C’est & ces grandes Ames confides aux astres, c’est & ces vastes dépéts de 
substance incorporelle et intelligente, que Dieu révéle ses desseins.” This he himself 
most justly terms an ‘étrange doctrine,’ and certainly it is not Plato’s, 


Certainly the doctrine is not Plato’s, but certainly it is the doctrine 
which the editor supposes to be Plato’s. Thus the view which he 
himself maintains he rejects decisively when presented as Martin’s, 
This is even worse than the former instance in the editor’s attack on 
Stallbaum, and it may be doubted whether even in the editor’s own 
writings anything more extraordinary can be found. 

The comparison of the notes which are above put side by side leads 
inevitably to the conclusion that not only does the editor agree on the 
essential point (for there is a difference, of which, however, the editor is 
entirely unconscious) with Martin, but that his note is a reproduction 
of Martin’s. If this is so, we can only offer the same explanation as in 
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the other instance, that the editor in any case forgot where his own view 
came from, and either had not looked at Martin’s note at all for some 
time when he printed, or else, if he looked at it again, misread it some- 
how, perhaps from that attitude towards other commentators which has 
been remarked before?. His quotation of a bit of Martin’s note is 
hard to explain on any hypothesis; but a rather startling instance of 
misrepresentation of what the editor had before his eyes will be given 
later 2. 

But there remains a very amusing, and, to a certain extent, con- 
firmatory circumstance. Martin’s view, which at first looks so odd, is 
but the necessary result of a mere mistake of interpretation made by 
Martin which the editor has not detected. 

Martin apparently did not observe that the stars to which the souls 
were first to be sent were the fixed stars: he thinks they are the 
planets. Consequently for him 16 wav detAe Wouyds loaplOpuous rots 
&orpos would mean that the whole substance of soul was divided into 
as many souls as there are planets, and as the number of these is only 
seven (or at most eight, if for this purpose the earth is added), whereas 
the souls which are to spring from them are so numerous, nothing 
remains but to suppose that each of the original souls gives birth 
to a large number. 

But while it is thus in a way reasonable for Martin to hold this view, 
it 1s quite unreasonable for the editor, since he does not make the mis- 
take® on which it depends. This confirms the suspicion derived from 
other evidence that it was first suggested to him by Martin’s note. 

The reason why the editor did not see Martin’s original mistake is 
no doubt that he did not see that in the words ‘ C’est 4 ces grandes ames 
confiées aux astres, &c.,’? Martin means by ‘astres’ the planets, as is 
proved by the context. Just so he failed to remark that Stallbaum 
used ‘astra’ for planets, and, as we have seen, aes him wrongly 
in consequence. 


29. But attention must be directed to another kind of use of 
Martin’s notes. There are, especially in the latter part of the book, 
a considerable number of learned notes with quotations from Aristotle, 
Theophrastus, Hippocrates, Galen, &c., without acknowledgment to 


1 Par. 15, fin. 

3 Par. 70. 

* He rightly distinguishes the two stages, (1) the distribution of the souls among the 
fixed stars to learn the laws of the universe, (2) the sowing of them in the planets. 
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anyone. They are largely made up of the abundant learning in 
Martin’s Commentary. This is not perhaps obvious on a mere cur- 
sory inspection, because Martin as a rule gives the sense of the 
passages without the Greek, and puts the references in footnotes, 
while the editor often writes out the Greek, and generally changes the 
form of the reference. The latter procedure is night enough, for 
though it is still usual to quote Hippocrates by the pages of Foésius 
as Martin does, it is perhaps more convenient to refer to the pages of 
Kiihn. The same holds of the substitution of Kiihn’s pages for those 
of the Basle edition in Galen. The changes are easy to make, for 
Kiihn gives the other forms of reference in his edition. The follow- 
ing instance of confusion seems to betray the source of his quotations. 
In a note by the editor on 7o A there is a reference to Galen, De 
Plac. [i.e. De Plac. Hippocr. et Plat.] II. 292. The full reference 
would be Bk. III. Kthn V. p. 292, which might, according to a method 
of the editor’s, be abbreviated, III. 292. But II. has been substituted 
for III. Now Martin in his note refers to ‘ Galien, Des op. d’Hippoer. 
et de Plat, Liv. 2, t. 1, p. 265, 1. 28 et suiv.,’ a context which contains 
what the editor refers to. This is according to the volume and page 
of the Basle edition, but Martin has by mistake written Liv. 2 instead 
of Liv. 3, and the mistake in the editor’s reference is exactly similar. 

The changes prove that the editor has been industrious in looking 
out the passages for himself, of which there is enough evidence other- 
wise. But it will be clear that the labour of producing learned notes 
has been wonderfully shortened: and it is only reasonable that those 
who did the original work should have the credit of it. For anything 
the editor says, the reader would suppose that he is giving his own, 
and the impression is not weakened by the interpolation of remarks on 
the authors or passages quoted, the value of which will be presently 
illustrated. 

A few typical instances of different kinds will suffice. It will be 
understood, as before, that only those reproductions of Martin are given 
in which there is no acknowledgment. 


30. Martin. 


70 A. IT. 297, n. 6. 


5:appaypa] The word, which has since Cette expression d’abord métaphorique, 
become specially appropriated to the mid- devint plus tard technique. V. Platon Timée 
riff, is used in a general sense by Plato for oa et 84d; Aristote, Des part. des Anim. — 
a fence or partition [i.e. in this passage}: ITI. 10, p.672, col.2,1.20... Ce qu’Aristote 
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Aristotle applies it to the cartilaginous wall 
dividing the nostrils, historia antmalium 
I. xi. 492°. 16, 


The midriff he often calls 34¢wya. 


Mart n. 


appel S:appayya, c'est la cloison du nez. 
. Hist. des Anim. 1.11 (9), p. 492, col. 2 
1. 16, Bekker. , : 


II, 297, n. 5. 
diaphragme...%atwpa). V... Aristote 
Des part. des Anim. IIT. 10, p. 672, col. 2; 
ITI. 14, p.674, col. 1, 1. 9; Hist. des Anim. 
I. 17 (14), p. 496, col. 2. 


65 C. 


éy rois mpdc0ey dweAlnopev] The refer- 
ence would seem to be to the enumera- 
tion of xvpol in6o A. Plato’s statement 
is quoted by Theophrastos de causis plant- 
arum VI. i*.: to the list of xupol given by 
Plato in the present passage he adds 
Arwapés. 

Further on he gives the views of De- 
mokritos, who referred differences of taste 
to differences in the shape of the atoms: 
cf. de sensu §§ 65-69°. 

¢ Opinions not dissimilar to Plato’s are 
ascribed to Alkmaion, and to Diogenes of 
Apollonia, by pseudo-Plutarch de placitis 
philosophorum IV. 184, 


© Cette explication des saveurs parait, 
suivant la remarque de M. Cousin, avoir 
été empruntée en partie & Alcméon, & Dio- 
gene d’Apollonie et & Démocrite. 


Footnote. 
V. Théophraste, De causts plant. VI. 
1%: De la sens., § 65-67 et 89", et le traité 
Des op. des philos. IV. 184. 


Here (65 C) the editor gets all the material out of the sources given 
him by Martin, which he has studied for himself. 


31. The next is a typical instance of the way in which the notes are 


often put together. 


70 C, Plato says that the lungs receive drink as well as breath—ré 
re tvedua Kal Td méua dexouévy—on which there is the following 


note :— 


In this curious error Plato is at one with 
all, or nearly all, the best medical science 
of his day. Plutarch,de Stoicorum repug- 
nantits XXIX, says: WAdrov pev exe: raw 
larpawv rods tySofordrovs paprupovyras ‘In- 
woxpaTny, Stduoriova, AiWéirmov tov ‘Inmo- 
wpareiov’ nal raév nownrav Evpinldny, ’Ad- 
waiov EvmwoAw ’Eparoodévny, A€éyovras Ste 
70 wordy 8a Tov mvevpovos diéf ect. 

It is remarkable that Galen also held 
this view: cf. de plac. Hipp. et Plat. VIII. 
719 GAAG el Kal (poy, 5 re Av UeAhoys dyij- 
gat worfoes, ws Kexpwopévoy dap Uropeivas 


Martin. . 

Plutarque [Des Contradictions des Stoi- 
ciens, c. 29] voulant la défendre contre 
Erasistrate et Chrysippe, invoque, outre 
lautorité des podtes, celle d’Hippocrate et 
des médecins Dioxippe et Philistion de 
Locres, dont l’opinion, &c. 


Galien lui-méme [Des op. d’Hippocr. 
et de Plat. liv. 8, fin t. 1, p. 329, |. 36 
et suiv.] dit que si l’on fait avaler & un 
animal un liquide coloré d’azur ou de 
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meiv, el Soins elre xvave xpwpatt xpwoas 
elre pidry, elra etOéws opdtas dvaréposs, 
eiphoes Kexpwopévoy Tov mvevpova.  SfAov 
ouv égoriy Sri péperal rt Tod adparos els 
avbrév. 

Galen’s observation is, I believe, correct, 
though his inference is not so. 

Aristotle, on the contrary, was aware 
that no fluid passes down the windpipe to 
the lungs: see historia animalium, I. xvi. 
495%. 16 # wey ovv dprnpia rovrov éxe rov 
Tponov, wal dSéxerar pdvov 7d mvevpa kal 
ddihow, dAdo 3’ obGev obre Enpov v6" trypor, 


} adévov, mapéxe: éws dv &xByéy 7d KaTeAOdv. © 


See too de partibus animalium, III. iti. 
664». 9, where he gives divers demonstra- 
tions that the hypothesis is untenable. 

It is also denied by the writer of Book 
IV of the Hippokratean treatise de mor- 
bis, vol. II. pp. 373, 374, Kiihn; but 
affirmed by the author of de ossium na- 
tura, @ work of uncertain date, vol. I. 
p- 515, Kiihn. 


Galen, de plac. VITI. 715, points out 
that Plato conceives only a part of the fluid 
to pass down the trachea: ov« dOpdov ov5e 
5d péons THs ebpvxmpias rot dpyavou pepd- 
pevov, GAAA epi Tov xiTava abrod Spocoedws 
xarappéov, 


Martin. 


minium, et qu’on louvre immédiatement 
apres, on voit le poumon coloré, et il en 
conclut qu’wne partie du liquide se rend 
directement dans le poumon. 


Cette erreur, parfaitement réfutée par 
Aristote [Hist.des Anim. I. 16 (13),p. 495°. 
I, 14-19 des parties des animaux IIT. 3, 
p. 654 (should be 664) col. 2. 1. 9-19, 


et par l’auteur, probablement ant&crieur 
[Littré, Guvres d’Hipp. t. 1, Int. 373-379] 
du traité hippocratique Des Maladies (Sect. 
5, Pp. 513-514 Foés], avait cependant été 
reproduite par l’auteur plus récent [Littré, 
(Euvres d’Hipp. Int. p. 382] du traité Du 
Ceur auquel sans doute Galien l’a em- 
pruntée. 
Daremberg Frag. d. Com. d. Gal. p. 48. 
Il parait d’aprés d’autres passages du 
Timée, que suivant Platon ce n’était pas 
toute la boisson, mais seulement une partie 
qui se rendait dans le poumon. Galien (de 
Dogm. Hippocr. Pl. VIIT. 9, t. V. p. 714) 
dit, &c. 


This note is obviously, with some slight exceptions to be noticed 


presently, made out of Martin’s—who for his part acknowledges his 
obligations to others. It is evident that the passages referred to by 
Martin have been. read in the original, except perhaps, as will appear, 
that from the De Corde. 

One remark and two passages are not in Martin. 

The remark, ‘ Galen’s observation is, I believe, correct,’ is charac- 
teristic. In a scientific matter the mere expression of personal belief 
without grounds is hardly valuable. 

Probably the inspiration is not far to seek. There is in Darem- 
berg’s edition of Galen on the Timaeus a note which the editor, to 
judge by the end of his note, seems to have had before him?. In this 
Daremberg says— 


1 Another use of this Commentary will be pointed out later in Section 5. . 
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‘Je dois dire cependant, & la défense des anciens, que cette erreur a pour origine, ou du 
moins pour confirmation, une expérience physiologique, qui devait certainement conduire 
% quelque fausse interprétation des physiologistes qui n’avaient aucune idée de la circula- 
tion; cette expérience, signalée pour la premitre fois par le traité de Corde, reproduite 
depuis par Galion comme un argument péremptoire, consistait & faire boire & un animal 
un liquide coloré et & louvrir immédiatement apres; on trouvait alors la trachée et 
les bronches toutes de la méme couleur.’ 


A biologist would have told the editor that what Galen describes 
(‘ Galen’s observation ’) is impossible. Now, as Martin says, Galen’s 
remark probably originated somehow from the De Corde. But the 
experiment described there (Kiihn I. 485) isa reality. It is not said 
there that the /uags will be found coloured if the animal is dissected, 
but that if the animal’s throat is cut while it is drinking the ¢rachea 
(Aacuds here) will be found to be coloured. In fact, a little fluid gets 
into it: and I am told that this would be especially the case in a pig, 
the animal mentioned in the De Corde. Galen, then, has somehow 
altered the true account. 

It is clear also that Daremberg’s remarks refer properly to the De 
Corde, and that he maccurately speaks as if Galen had merely repeated 
what is there described. This is probably the origin of the editor’s 
mistake. 

Of the two passages not in Martin’s note, one is in the note of 
Daremberg just mentioned. 

The other (De.Oss. Nat.) replaces rather unluckily, as has been seen, 
Martin’s reference to the De Corde. The De Oss. Nat. is associated 
with the De Corde in the part of Littré to which Martin refers in a 
footnote. However the editor came by his citation, it cannot evidence 
much knowledge of the subject, for it is accompanied by one of those 
unfortunate remarks which are the snare of those who make up notes 
of the kind. The editor may have seen in the part of Littré just 
referred to that several treatises, including a part—the significance of 
this will appear in a moment—of the De Oss. Nat. were not earlier 
than Aristotle, or he may have seen that the De Oss. Nat. is not 
included in the list of treatises that have any claim to genuineness, 
and thought it safe to speak of ‘the author of de ossium natura, a 
work of uncertain date.’ But the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said to 
have an ‘ author,’ or a ‘ date,’ or even to be a ‘ work.’ 

It has been established beyond controversy (vid. Littré) that it is a 
collection of extracts made from different books upon the veins—so 
that the collection has not even the right title—by some unknown 
hand. This is not a doubtful matter like, for instance, a theory of the 
composition of the Homeric poems: the evidence is complete. For 
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instance, Aristotle himself quotes the second and third of the five 
extracts which compose the De Oss. Nat., and tells us the names of 
their authors (Hist. An. 511° 24, 51213). The one he assigns to 
Syennesis the Cyprian, and the other to Polybus. This is of course 
absolute demonstration. The latter comes indeed from the treatise 
mept diotos avOpdmov, where it will be found (Kiihn I. 364). The 
fourth extract is from Hippocrates Epidemics, bk. II. The fifth 
extract is referred to by Galen as belonging to an Appendix to the 
treatise called poxAuKds (ra tpocKelpeva TH poyAtk@). The authorship 
of the first extract 1s unknown to Littré. 
What the editor happens to quote is from the fifth extract. 


32. If anything can heighten the effect of the editor’s mistakes, it 
is generally his own defence of them. 

After quoting, with an unimportant omission, the criticism upon 
himself in the ‘ Classical Review ’ ending with this passage :— 


Now the De Oss. Nat. cannot be said! to have an author ora date. It is established that 
it consists of five extracts from different books, some at least by different authors, on the 
subject of the veins (not the bones) collected by some unknown hand. Two of them are 
quoted by Aristotle himself, who gives their authors. 


he replies :— 


I am sorry to make so long a quotation, but less would hardly serve. The passage I 
have omitted from the above is simply the citation from my note. In this the reader 
will doubtless expect to find, first, that the de ossium natura is assigned to some de- 
finite author of a definite period subsequent to Aristotle; secondly (thanks to the 
adroit parenthetical innuendo) that it is said to be concerned with the bones. What he 
actually will find is this: ‘It [Plato’s theory of fluid passing through the lungs] is 
denied by the writer of book IV. of the Hippokratean treatise de morbis, vol. II. 
Pp. 373, 374, Kihn: but affirmed by the author of de osstum natura, a work of un- 
certain date, vol. I. p. 515, Kiihn.’ And this is all. Now, assuming the correctness 
of all Mr. Wilson says, are we expected, in a passing mention of a treatise (or com- 
pilation) of the most uncertain character, to interpolate an irrelevant disquisition 
upon its structure and origin? And are we forbidden to describe the Nicomachean 
Ethics, for example, as a ‘work’ ? 


This shews that the editor did not even understand the nature of his 
mistake when it was pointed out to him. Of course ‘ the reader would 
not expect to find’ from my criticism what the editor says he would 
expect, but the sort of thing which the editor says he really would 
find. The unluckiness of the reference to the ‘Nicomachean Ethics’ 
is obvious. But the most amusing thing is the question, ‘ Are we ex- 


1 The editor has omitted by mistake the words ‘to be a “ work,” or’. 
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pected, in a passing mention of a treatise (or a compilation) of the 
most uncertain [!] character, to interpolate an irrelevant disquisition 
upon its structure and origin?’ It is precisely because the editor 
quite unnecessarily ‘ interpolated’ a remark on the date and ‘the author’ 
that he got into trouble. 

As I have elsewhere pointed out, his mistake is like that of a foreigner 
who reading Wordsworth’s ode in a selection, should say that the im- 
mortality of the soul ‘ is affirmed by the author of ’ the Golden Treasury 
of Lyric Verse ‘ a work of uncertain date.’ 

The editor prefaces the part of his reply just examined with the words 
‘A perhaps yet more instructive example of Mr. Wilson’s style is this.’ 


33. Here may be added an instance of a composite note where the 
obligation is mainly to Zeller. 

58 A, 7 rod mavrés teplodos, ered) ovumepieAaBe Ta yévn KUKAOTE- 
pis ovca kal mpds atray mwepuxvia BovAccOa ~vviévar, odlyyer mdvta Kar 
Kevnv x@pav ovdenlay éq AelwecIar. 510 57 TOp pev els Atravra dieANAvOE 
padiora, anp de devrepov, as Aemrdrytt dSevrepov Eu, kal TaAAG Tavrn’ Td 
yap éx peylotwy pepay yeyovdta peylorny Kevdrnta ev th gvotdce: Tapa- 
AdAouteE, Ta Se outxpdrara éAaxlornv. 


I, 

peylorny xevétnta) This expression shews 
plainly enough that Plato was well aware 
of the fact which Aristotle urges as a flaw 
in his theory, namely that it is impossible 
for all his figures to fill up space with entire 
continuity. In the structure of air and water 
there must be minute interstices of void ; 

2. 

there must also be a certain amount of void 
for the reason that, the universe being 
a sphere it is impossible for rectilinear 
figures exactly to fill it up. 


3. 
But, it is to be observed, Plato's theory 
does not demand that void shall be abso- 
lutely excluded from his system, but only 
that there shall be no vacant space large 


Zeller, Phil. d. Gr. II. i. 679. 

. Fiir Plato ergiebt sich freilich aus 
dieser Behauptung eine doppelte Schwierig- 
keit. Fiir’s erste namlich fillen seine vier 
Elementarkérper keinen Raum s0 voll- 
stindig aus, dass keine Zwischenraume 
entstehen (Arist. de Coelo ITI. 8. Anf.), 


auch abgesehen davon, dass sich tiberhaupt 
keine Kugel durch geradlinige Figuren aus- 
fallen lasst; und sodann miisste bei der 
Auflésung eines Elementarkorpers in seine 
Dreiecke jedesmal ein leerer Raum ent- 
stehen, da zwischen diesen nichts war 
(Martin, IT. 255 f.) 

Plato muss diese Schwierigkeiten entweder 
unbeachtet gelassen haben, was in Betreff 
der ersten freilich bei einem solchen Mathe- 
matiker auffallend wire, 


oder er will den leeren Raum nicht schlecht- 
hin laugnen, sondern nur behaupten, dass 
kein Raum leer bliebe, der tiberhaupt von 
einem Korper eingenommen werden kann, 
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enough to contain the smallest existing 
corpuscle of matter. 
4. 

The larger corpuscles have larger inter- 
stices between them than the smaller. So 
long however as these interstices are not 
large enough to afford entrance to the 
smallest particle of any element, the effect 
.is the same as of a solid inass without any 
cavities; but when once they are large 
enough to contain any particle #iAnas in- 
stantly forces one into the vacancy. 


5. 
This is all Plato means by «evi xdpay 
obdeulay 84 AciwecGa:; he denies void as a 
mechanical principle, but not its existence 
altogether in the nature of things. 


6 Martin, IT. 255. 


Beside the atomists, the existence of void 
was affirmed by the Pythagoreans; see 
above, 33 C, and Aristotle, physica IV. vi. 
213° 22: it was denied by the Eleatics, by 
Empedokles, by Anaxagoras, and by Aris- 
totle: see physica IV. vii. 


Les Pythagoriciens et les Atomistes [v. 
Arist. Phys. IV. 6, &.] avaient admis 
l’existence du vide; Empédocle et Anaxa- 
gore l’avaient niée... . Aristote lui-méme 
nie le vide encore plus fortement que Platon 
[Phys. IV. 6-9]. 


Zeller, 1. c. 
Schon Empedokles und Anaxagoras hat- 
ten nach dem Vorgang der Eleaten den 
leeren Raum geliugnet. 


Martin’s note here is very like Zeller’s, but the point reproduced in 
the second of the paragraphs into which the editor’s note is divided 
above, does not seem to be in Martin. 

The correspondence of thought and language in the notes which are 
put side by side tells its own story. But there is one point which may 
be specially noticed. The expression ‘ geradlinige Figuren’ is pecu- 
liarly appropriate in Zeller, because, as his next sentence shows, he 
supposes the elementary atoms may be resolved into their elementary 
triangles. The editor, however, who has gone quite wrong on this 
subject, and treats Aristotle with contempt for taking a view which is 
clearly right, denies that triangles can be elements and only admits 
resolution into solid bodies. For him then the expression ‘ rectilinear 
figure’ is neither appropriate nor natural. 

The fourth paragraph is merely an interpretation of the text on 
Zeller’s principle. | 

The fifth seems to be quite de suo. What can be meant by the 
dark saying that ‘ Plato denies void as a mechanical principle, but 
not its existence altogether in the nature of things ’? 
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The sixth is nearly a translation of Martin, adding ‘ the Eleatics 
which is given in Zeller. 

The editor’s compilation, as is usual, is inferior to Martin’s note on 
the scientific point, but this may be left to the discussion of his scien- 
tific notes in general. 


3 


§ 4.— ACQUAINTANCE WITH ANCIENT AUTHORS QUOTED. 


34. Instances of the foregoing kind might be greatly multiplied, 
as any reader will discover who will take trouble enough: but it is 
more important here to shew how the impression they inevitably make is 
confirmed by the nature of the editor’s acquaintance with the books he 
quotes, outside the parts which happen to be quoted by his predecessors. 

We have already had an illustration in the case of the medical 
writers whom he so often quotes after his predecessors. 

As to Galen’s writings, there is one use at least which the eater 
should have made of them if he had worked at them on his own 
account. The treatise De Placitis Hippocratis et Platonis, quoted 
sometimes by the editor (after his authorities), contains, as its title 
might suggest, a considerable number of quotations from Plato’s 
dialogues, including the Timaeus. These should be read to see if they 
throw any light on the readings in the text. It must be doubted 
whether the editor has done this. In two places (58 C, 83 B) he says 
that Galen confirms the text, but gives no reference. In the second of 
these the information is supplied by Martin, who also gives no reference, 
and in the first by Stallbaum, whose reference agrees with none of the 
three usual methods, and is really to the Aldine folio. On the other 
hand, in 70 A ryv 8 87 Kapdlay dupa rv PdreBGr x.t.r. there is a 
question about the reading, for which two passages of the De Plac. 
Hipp. et Plat. ought to be cited, for Galen quotes it twice, and both 
passages in Kiihn’s! text have a variant on dupa, bk. ITI, Kihn V. 
292 thy de kapdlay Gua trav PrAeBGv cal myynv Tod TEepipepopevov K.7.A. : 
bk. VI, V. 581 riv 82 87) xapdlav dua rév prAeBGv THyIV Kal TOD TEpipeEpo- 
pévov xt.’. In the latter the position of xaf is of course interesting. 

The editor refers to the first place in Galen (bk. III.)}—‘ Galen quotes 
this passage ’—and has evidently looked at it. The passage is in a 

1 Lindau indeed says, ‘ ry 38 xapdiay dupa trav pdrcBav kal miynv. Sic Galenus cum 
optimis codd. pro vulgate dua.’ But according to Miiller no MS. of Galen reads dpa, 


and no edition. I do not know what authority Ktthn had for the position of «ai in the 
second passage, The Aldine has dya in both places and «ai before myy7j. 
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context of Galen referred to by Martin here, not however with a view 
to the reading. The editor says nothing of its bearing on the reading. 
He does not refer to the other and more interesting passage in Galen 
(bk. VI.) at all. 

Further, the editor writes ‘Stallbaum’s dpyjv dua is comparatively 
feeble. It is true that Aristotle de juventute iti. 468” 31 has 7 8¢ xapdla 
bru éotiv apxn tév preBdv:’ [quoted by Martin in a previous note] 
‘but that is no evidence that Plato wrote dpynv here.’ The criticism 
of Stallbaum is trivial; the reading would be very apt, and is found in 
three inferior MSS.! (in two apparently a correction), and it is therefore 
very important to quote a passage from the same book of Galen, where 
he refers to this passage of the Timaeus, and connects with it state- 
ments about the heart being dpx7 rév pdAcBov. Kihn V. 573 as 
éopdAnoay of cal rnv kapdlav dpyny eladvres elvar Tav PAEBGv emdédeuK- 
tat. elmep yap aluards rivos evOds dnmov kal PrAEBGv evdpioay, Howep py 
Kai Tv aptnptov éxovoGy alua AeTTOpeEpéotaroy Kal Oepudraroy. ws ody 
dptnpt@v, otrws Kat TOO Tvevpat@dous TE Kal Tod Céovros alwaros apy 7 Te Kal 
mnyn Tots (gots éoriv 4 Kapdla, cat 81d rodro kal Td Ovpoedes evdelxvura 
ths Woxijs év abrn xarpxijoOa (as here in the Timaeus). ratr’ dpa xal 
6 TlAdrwv riv xapdiay édeyev mynynv tod Twepipepomévov xara mdvra péAn 
opodpGs alparos ov tavrov yap éorw Hh mnynv alwaros amAGs elneiv Fj 
mpooOetvat Tod mEepipepopevov opodpas x.t.A. which certainly seems to 
indicate that Galen did not read dpynv dua rév PAeBGv : for he seems 
really trying to shew that it does not follow that because Plato said 
the heart was mny7 of one kind of blood that it was therefore dpy7 rév 
gAeBGv. Now on the one hand the editor omits all reference to this 
important passage in his note, on the other hand, in his next note he 
does quote a part of it on account of the doctrine contained in it: but 
it never occurs to him to use it as evidence of the reading. The fact 
is, that in this next note he is merely repeating (without acknowledg- 
ment) something which Martin says on Galen’s misunderstanding of 
Plato’s doctrine: and Martin says nothing about the reading in con- 
nection with it. This is significant enough. 


35. But illustrations may now be given which relate to books better 
known and more in the ordinary course. 

An editor of the Timaeus ought to have a fair acquaintance with cer- 
tain treatises of Aristotle, especially the De Anima and the De Sensu, 
and the Parva Naturalia generally: and he ought to know the frag- 


1 The editor says nothing of this, but mentions dpxiv dua in his app. crit. merely 
as Stallbaum’s reading. 
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ment De Sensibus, by Theophrastus, which is of no great length. These 
are often quoted by Martin and Stallbaum and (after them) by the editor. 
Of the nature of his knowledge of Theophrastus we have given evi- 
dence relative to an attack on Stallbaum. Another indication is to be 
found in his note on 67 B gaviy OGpyev ri 80’ Gtwv ba’ dépos éeyxe- 
ddrov te xal aluaros péxpe Wuys wAnyny daddop.evnv, where the editor 
governs the genitives éyxepdAov and afuaros by wAnyny not by did. 
Whether this construction is right or not, he gives an unsound reason 
for it. But apparently the editor is unaware that it is confirmed by 
Theophrastus in two different passages, one near the beginning of the 
De Sensibus, and one near the end. In § 6 and § 85 Plato’s definition of 
sound is given as mAnyny bm’ dépos éyxepddov xal alparos bv Stay péexpt 
pouxiis (without dcaddouévny). 

This, by the way, also illustrates the editor’s acquaintance with 
Pseudo-Plutarch de Placitis Philosophorum, quoted often enough by 
him, after his predecessors. In this treatise, IV. 19, Plato’s definition 
is repeated in such a way as to shew that the writer supposed éyxedpd- 
Aov xal alyaros governed by did—aAnyny ta dépos & Grwv Kad eyxe- 
gddov xai aluaros péxpt Woyijs dcaddouevnv—the same reading is found 
in Stobaeus’ excerpt from the Placita (or the source of the Placita). If 
the editor had read Theophrastus de Sensibus and the Placita on his own 
account, he could hardly have passed this over. He quotes the latter 
treatise on 82 A after Martin (without acknowledgment as usual), 
but instead of giving the reference as he found it in Martin (Plut. de 
Plac. V. 30) he prefers to quote the part of Stobaeus in which it is also 
found (‘ Stobaeus florilegium 100... and again 101’). The form of 
the quotation would hardly be natural to a reader of Stobaeus. ‘100’ 
should be 100,25 (i.e. tit. 100, lemm. 25), and ‘101’ should be 101, 2. 
The 1ooth title contains about 7 octavo pages (Gaisford), and contains 
28 lemmas, of which the one quoted is the 25th; title 101 contains 16 
pages and 30 lemmas. Diels prints the excerpt from Stobaeus 
parallel with the text of the Placita, and the headline of his page has 
simply ‘ Flor. t. 101,.100’ ; but of course the accurate reference is given 
below in the Apparatus Criticus, where the editor might have found it. 


36. The editor’s statements about the authors whom he quotes are 
not trustworthy, even in matters of no great difficulty, as illustrated 
by the note upon the same treatise of Theophrastus. 

On the doctrine expressed in 57 A that like cannot affect like he 
says, ‘This view was universally held with the sole exception of 
Demokritos: cf. Arist. de Gen. et Corr. I. vii.” After quoting this 
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passage at some length, he adds ‘ Theophrastos however considers that 
the view of Demokritos is uncertain; see de sensu § 49.’ (The 
passages quoted from Aristotle and Theophrastus are the two which 
Zeller gives in his note on this same subject.) It will be found that 
Theophrastus does not thus differ from Aristotle, and that he does not 
say that Democritus’ view was uncertain on the question of action ; on 
the contrary, he represents Democritus as committed to the opinion 
that only like can act on like, and uses almost exactly the same words 
as Aristotle, dévvaroy 5€, dnol, ra py Tatra mdoxew, GAAG kay Erepa 
dvra Town ovx 7 Erepa GAN’ 7 Tavrdy Te bwdpxe (cf. Arist. 323%. 12-14). 
Theophrastus does express uncertainty upon a different matter, viz. 
whether in the theory of Democritus sense-perception took place 
through a relation of opposites or similars. The editor seems to have 
been misled by misunderstanding the drift of the passage. All it 
comes to is that while Democritus treated of the particular senses, he 
left no definite statement on the question as to whether sensation in 
general was effected by a relation of opposites or not. Anpoxpiros 52 
mept pev alcOnoews ov diopl(er mérepa Tots évavrlois H Tots Guolos éoriv 
... wept éExaorys 8 7dn adrav év péper meparar A€yew. Theophrastus 
gives reasons why the relation might be one or the other, and the 
‘aporia’ is clearly his and not that of Democritus. 


37. As to Aristotle’s treatise De Sensu, the editor quotes it after his 
authorities. We have had an instance already in his note on 45D, 
where he refers to a well-known passage given in Stallbaum’s note, from 
De Sensu, chap. 2. If the editor had read thirty lines further in this 
chapter he would have found a passage which would have saved one of 
his numerous mistakes of translation. In Timaeus 64 D, Plato speak- 
ing of the vision says—riv dw... 7) 89 cdua ev rots mpdadev eppydn 
Kal’ nuépay Evugues juav ylyvecOa. He thinks vision effected by a 
stream of light (éews peda) proceeding from the eye, forming a sort 
of material body (céyua), which is an organ of sense, and in a way part 
of the human body like any other organ of sense. In this passage 
then cépua Evudves 7jpe@v means ‘a material body adhering to us.’ The 
editor translates ‘a material body coguate with ourselves,’ and has this 
note, ‘Stallbaum is perhaps nght in reading jyiv. But as fvyyenis 
is several times followed by the genitive ... it seems possible 
that fvzpuyns might have the same construction. {£duduros seems 
to have the same construction in Philebus 51 D.’ Now in the part 
of the De Sensu referred to 1s a passage on the very subject, 
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which makes the meaning of fuyduijs clear and the true construc- 
tion of the genitive—ddpoyov 8 Sdrws 76 efidvrs tiv riv dv spay, cal 
dnorelverOat péxpt Tay dotpwv, 4 péxpe Twos e€totcay cuudveoOat, 
kaddnep A€youol twes’ rovrov pey yap BéArioy Td ev apxy cuupierOat 
Tod Guparos x.7.A. And apart from this even, if the author had had a 
tolerable acquaintance with the De Anima (so necessary for the student 
of the Timaeus) he must have remembered (for the interpretation) 
dxo7 8% cuuduis ayp (Torstrik, MSS. dxoy ... dept) in De An. II. viii. 

Again in a note on Plato’s theory of smell (66 D) we are informed 
that Aristotle makes air or water the medium of smell, for which 
De An. II. ix. is quoted. Though in the next sentence the author 
quotes from De Sensu, chap. v. (quoted in Stallbaum’s note) he is 
unaware that in this very chapter the account given in the De Anima 
is refined upon, and the medium of smell is more precisely determined as 
something common to both air and water, viz. rd dypdv. 


38. The notes upon Plato’s theory of respiration illustrate the editor’s 
knowledge of other parts of the Parva Naturalia, which he quotes like 
his predecessors, and also the inaccuracy with which he reads the book 
he is editing. The Aristotelian treatise De Respiratione is one of those 
which an editor of the Timaeus ought to know. In Tim. 70C Plato 
describes the lungs as devised to cool the heat of the heart. One of 
the agencies by which the lungs effect this is the respiration of air. 
Now this is the very function assigned by Aristotle in the De Resp. 
to the lungs—they cool the animal heat and especially the heart, 
the centre of it. The editor, however, in his note on 70C says nothing 
of this important and essential agreement, but merely points out a 
difference, for which he quotes De Part. An., not mentioning the 
De Resp. : ‘he (Plato) is also of course quite wrong in calling them 
(the lungs) dva:yov. His view is impugned by Aristotle on grounds 
of comparative anatomy, de Part. Animal, III. vi. 669* 18, To 8& 
mpos Thy dAow elvar rov TAEvpova Tis Kapdlas odK elpnrat kad@s: further 
on, 669 ». 8, he says dAws pev ody 6 tAEUpwr eotly dvanvons xdpw: but 
he does not seem to have had a very clear idea of the function per- 
formed by the lungs.’ The last sentence is remarkable, as well as the 
absence of reference to the De Respiratione. But we seem to find the 
explanation in the corresponding note of Martin, where nothing is 
said of the De Resp. or of the affinity between Aristotle and Plato, but 
we find the following ‘ Aristote reconnait qu’il a du sang dans le 
poumon, sinon de tous les animaux, du moins de |’homme et de tous 
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les vivipares. V. Des part. des anim., III. 7. 669* 24, 669" 12,’ which 
seems to account for the limitation of the editor’s quotations. 

Of course if in writing this note he as yet only had before him the 
passage from the De Part. An., it is not hard to understand why he 
should say Aristotle had not a very clear idea of the functions of the 
lungs; yet if he had read the preceding part of the chapter he might 
have found something more to say about Aristotle’s view than merely 
that he thought the lungs were dvamvojjs ydpuv. 

Further on, Martin in his note on the circulation of the blood 
(77 E) does quote the De Respiratione, mentioning Aristotle’s con- 
ception of a cooling function for the lungs: and now we find the 
editor on the same passage quoting from the De Respiratione and 
from the same context: and.it is a mark of the editor’s imperfect 
assimilation of Martin that the passage does not suggest to him the 
necessity of improving his former note. In quoting it he makes some 
fresh mistakes :—‘ It will be seen that Plato conceives respiration 
solely as subsidiary to digestion: an opinion which is perhaps peculiar 
to him alone among ancient thinkers : the ordinary view being that 
its function was to regulate the temperature of the body, as thought 
Aristotle cf. de resp. XVI. 478% 28 xarayisews piv oty SAws 7 TGP 
Cdwv detrat Pvots, ba tHy ev Th Kapdla Ths Wuyxfs eumipwow. ravrnyy & 
movetrar dia THs dvatvons. All these statements are incorrect. Plato 
did not think respiration ‘solely subsidiary to digestion,’ for as we 
have seen in the passage (just considered) where the lungs: are first 
spoken of, it is said they were made to cool the heart by respiration of 
air and absorption of moisture, so that the spirited element residing in 
it might be better controlled by reason. And this function of respira- 
tion is the only one spoken of at first by Plato. Again, it is not 
true that Plato was alone so far as he made respiration subsidiary 
to digestion, nor that Aristotle differed from him in not connect- 
ing it with the digestion. According to the De Respiratione the 
purpose of respiration of air is to preserve the central fire ; for other- 
wise it would consume itself away (udpavors). The purpose of the 
central fire is to digest the food. Hence the ultimate object of 
respiration is digestion. Anyone who had given even a cursory 
reading to the De Respiratione ought to have known this. The 
mistake is the less excusable because the same doctrine is stated at 
length in other parts of the Parva Naturalia, which also are quoted 
from by the editor (after his authorities). 
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39. One other proof will be added, though more could be given, of 
the nature of the editor’s acquaintance with this part of Aristotle (i.e. 
the De Anima and the Parva Naturalia). 74 A, Plato describes the 
purpose for which God made joints in the backbone—éyuzoidv dpOpa, 
TH Oarépov mpooxpepevos év avrois ws péon évictapevyn duvdpet, Kivncews 
cai xdurews Evexa. On rh Oarépov mpooxpépevos the editor says ‘ This 
expression is very obscure,’ and after a supercilious and unfortunate 
attack on Stallbaum and remarks on different interpretations, adds 
‘Dr. Jackson has suggested to me an interpretation which is certainly 
much more natural, and, I think, mght. We know that 6drepov 
expresses plurality. Plato then, when he says that the gods used 
7 Oarépov dvvayis ... simply signifies that by means of joints they 
divided the bones into a number of parts, xdywews xal xujoews evexa. 
as péon I take to mean between the bones—the joints represent the 
principle of Odrepov, as being the cause of division and _ plurality.’ 
The editor can scarcely have known the important passage in the De 
Anima on the joints (III. x. 8) 16 xwodv dpyavxGs 8rov dpxy Kat 
TeAevT}) TO avtd, oloy 6 ytyyAuysds’ évtadda yap TO Kuprov Kat Kotdov T6 
pay redevri) 7d 8’ dpx7y’ bid 71d mey jpewel 7d de Kivetrar, Adyp pev Erepa 
ura, peyeOe. 8 ay@picra’ mdvta yap oe. kal Edfet xwvetrar. 81d det Homep 
dy KUKA@ péve Tt, Kal evredOev ApxerOar rv klynow (433° 21-27). 

It is more likely that Plato is thinking of some such principle than 
merely of ‘the division of the bones into a number of parts.” And in 
any case the passage ought to have been quoted and its bearing on the 
passage of the Timaeus considered. 


40. The Ethics of Aristotle is a book very commonly read, but one 
must doubt whether the author has more than a superficial knowledge of 
it, On 71B he quotes a very familiar passage from the first book at 
suspicious length; on the other hand he makes a grave omission in 
quoting from the tenth book in his note on 64C. Here he sum- 
marises Aristotle’s objections to the Platonic theory of pleasure and 
Only quotes from chap. 3 of bk. X. He seems to be entirely uncon- 
scious of the long and important argument against making pleasure 
a xiynots (or yéveots) which is found in chap. 4: which could not be 
overlooked by anyone who knew the book even tolerably. If the 
editor looked at the context he perhaps was misled by the circumstance 
that the polemic seems to end with the end of the third chapter (ra 
huey ody Aeydpeva Tepl ths Hdovijs Kal AVans txavGs elpyoOw), and the 
fourth chapter opens as if the polemic was over and the subject was 
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to be treated constructively (rf 8 éorly 7) woidy rt xarapavéorepov yévour’ 
dv an’ dpyijs dvaAaBodo.v) though in the second section of it Aristotle 
renews his objection to Plato. But one might almost suspect that the 
third chapter itself is not known at first hand, for the editor omits 
the argument in the early sections of it directed against an important 
and essential feature of the Platonic theory of pleasure in the Philebus 
to which the editor is referring—the doctrine that pleasure is &zetpov. 
The difference which these omissions make to the validity of the con- 
fident criticism of Aristotle is rather serious. The editor’s criticisms 
of Aristotle are generally unfortunate. They may be spoken of 
later on. 


§ 5.—OBLIGATIONS TO DAREMBERG. 


41. This part of the subject may be closed by an examination of 
the editor’s commentary on Plato’s theory of respiration, which has the 
look of a genuine piece of work. 

Some remarks were made on this in the Classical Review for March, 
1889 (p. 116), and they are given here in full together with the 
editor’s reply, to shew how he has tried to mislead by imperfect 
quotation. 

The criticism was as follows :— 


In one place, Plato’s theory of respiration, the editor gives the reader the impression 
that he has done a piece of original and meritorious research, by using the Greek of 
&® commentary (Galen’s) only known in ‘a defective Latin translation’ when Martin 
wrote. All that he gets out of the Greek is equally clear in the Latin which is not here 
defective. All that he rightly gets out of it, and even the illustrative woodcut (a little 
altered) is already given in the note and translation of the edition used (Daremberg’s), 
to which no acknowledgment is made. We can hardly think the editor has read the 
Latin: his mistake about it may come from a remark of Daremberg’s. 


The editor’s reply (Classical Review, April, 1889, p. 181) is as 
follows :— 


Mr. Wilson (who seems exasperated because I have used the original text, rather 
than a Latin translation, of a passage in Galen explanatory of 78 B, foll.) has these 
observations: ‘In one place, Plato’s theory of respiration, the editor gives the reader 
the impression that he has done a piece of original and meritorious research by using 
the Greek of a commentary (Galen’s) only known in “a defective Latin translation ” 
when Martin wrote...... All that he rightly gets out of it, and even the illustrative 
woodcut (a little altered), is already given in the note and translation of the edition 
used (Daremberg’s), to which no acknowledgment is made.’ 

Now my note runs thus: ‘An important light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
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Galen’s treatise on the Timaeue, which deals with this passage. This fragment was 
found by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and published by him in 1848. On Galen’s 
commentary the ensuing explanation is based.’ 

Thus, it seems, I claim originality by avowing my interpretation to be derived from 
a document which has been public property for forty years; while I endeavour to conceal 
my obligation by naming the man who brought that document to light. 


The editor’s pretence that I found fault with him because he went 
to an original source can hardly have been believed by his readers even 
if they did not look back to see what I really said. But he tried to 
give colour to the perversion by omitting the two sentences in my 
criticism printed above in italics. When these are restored it will be 
seen, of course, that he was criticised for professing to give informa- 
tion about a Latin commentary which he appeared never to have read. 
It was also suggested that the incorrect information he gave, the nature 
of which will appear further on, came at second-hand from Daremberg. 
By omitting all reference to the real charge, while professing to 
answer, the editor has virtually confessed that it is justified. 


42. In the other part of his reply—‘ thus it seems I claim origin- 
ality,’ &c.—he puts forward with an air of injured innocence an 
evasion which could not mislead any one who attended even to that 
part of my remarks which the editor has quoted. Of course he was 
not accused of wrongfully claiming originality because his interpreta- 
tion was really derived from Galen’s Greek (which is ‘the document 
which has been public property for forty years’), nor of concealing 
such an obligation to Daremberz as that which he speaks of. 

The editor knew well that the question of ‘ originality’ had nothing 
whatever to do with either of these points. He knew that what he 
had concealed was the fact that Daremberg had not only ‘ brought 
the document to light,’ but had written a commentary also, the 
material of which down to the woodcut reappears in his own note. 

Here again the editor, by ignoring the true and obvious issue, has 
virtually confessed that he cannot answer. 

It is amusing to see how he betrays himself in a footnote. The 
issue which he so entirely puts out of the text of his reply has got 
into the note, for he forgetfully answers one of the points of it ‘My 
woodcut, as it happens, was not taken from Daremberg.’ 

The editor has made his self-condemnation still more apparent by 
another piece of imperfect quotation. The part of his own note which 
he quotes in reply happens to contain one of the misleading state- 
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ments referred to in the parts of my criticism which he suppresses. 
He actually omits this, and that without even a mark of lacuna. 
He says :— 


Now my note runs thus: ‘An important light is thrown upon it by a fragment of 
Galen’s treatise on the Timaeus, which deals with this passage. This fragment was 
found by M. Daremberg in the Paris library and published by him in 1848. On Galen's 
commentary the ensuing explanation is based.’ 


But the note really runs thus :— 


An important light however is thrown upon it by a fragment of Galen’s treatise on 
the Timaeus, which deals with this passage. This fragment, which was previously 
known only in an imperfect Latin translation, was found by M. Daremberg in the Paris 
library and published by him in 1848. On Galen’s commentary the ensuing explanation 
is based. 


It will be seen that the editor in quoting himself has left out the 
clause in italics, 


43. The editor’s tacit admissions are conclusive enough, but the 
best way to make the matter clear, and to shew the misleading 
character of his book will be to relate how the criticism passed on 
this part of it in the Classical Review originated. 

In Timaeus, p. 78, Plato compares the respiratory apparatus to 
a fish-trap or weel (xvpros) of basket work, and there is some difficulty 
about his exact meaning. The outer part of the apparatus is about 
conterminous with the outer surface of the body (or rather ‘ the trunk,’ 
as Martin says). There are two inner portions corresponding to a 
certain inner part of the fish-trap, and called éyxvpria: one of these is 
in the chest, the other in the belly. These and the external case are 
made of air. Fire also enters in some way into the composition 
of the network (aA¢ypa, tAdxavov). One of the éyxvpria opens into 
the gullet, the other into the windpipe and nostrils. Their termination 
represents the open end of the fish-trap. 

The editor, as we have seen, says that ‘an important light is 
thrown’ on the passage ‘by a fragment of Galen’s treatise on the 
Timaeus.’ He then gives an explanation which, he says, is ‘ based on 
Galen’s commentary.’ This explanation corrects Martin’s in several 
important points. The editor attributes Martin’s supposed mistakes 
to the fact that he had only the Latin version before him—he says, 
in fact, that previous to Daremberg’s discovery, Galen’s commentary 
had been ‘known only-in an imperfect Latin translation’ and that 
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‘Martin’s interpretation ... would probably have been modified 
had the commentary of Galen in the original been before him.’ 

Now I had not myself ever been interested in this part of the 

Timaeus, and had given no special attention to it. I had never seen 
either the Greek original of Galen’s commentary or the Latin version 
of it. . 
I was led consequently by the editor’s note, as any one else would 
who relied on it alone, to suppose that the part of the Latin trans- 
lation of Galen which related to this passage was fragmentary, or at 
least so defective that it did not give the same help as the original 
Greek; also that the editor’s interpretation founded on Galen was 
new. 

Up to this point in his book, there had seemed to be nothing of 
any importance which could be honestly praised. The work, though 
pretentious, was nearly all second-hand and inaccurate, and the 
editor’s treatment of the predecessors to whom he was so indebted 
seemed to deserve severe blame. But here at last there seemed to be 
something sound and valuable which the editor might justly call his 
own; and though in looking at the Greek commentary discovered 
since Martin wrote, he had only done what could not be omitted 
in a serious edition, I intended in my review to give him full credit 
for what he had done, to point out that his study of an original 
source had been rewarded by a discovery about the true meaning of 
Plato, and that he had thus made a real and meritorious contribution 
to the subject. 

But before writing the commendation it struck me that though the 
editor was partly right where he differed from Martin, there was 
an important point in which Martin seemed to be right. As the 
editor professed to be here following Galen, I naturally turned to the 
Greek of Galen, and, in an evil hour for the editor, went on to compare 
the Latin version with it. 

To my surprise I found I had been entirely misled by the editor in 
points where I had not entertained a suspicion about his trust- 
worthiness. I found that the Latin was not for the editor’s purposes 
‘imperfect,’ that 1t was quite clear and gave as much ‘light’ as the 
Greek, and that there was no ground for the assertion that Martin 
would probably have written differently if he had had the Greek 
before him, It was obviously untrue that the discovery of the Greek 

could have had the important effect attributed to it by the editor. 

But I found also that what one would suppose from the editor’s 
manner to be an original theory of the Timaeus passage based on 
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Galen’s had every bit of it been worked out before by Daremberg, so 
that the editor instead of being first in the field was again repeating 
what had been done long ago by a modern predecessor, and that 
without acknowledgment, although his own study of Galen’s com- 
mentary had necessarily been made in his predecessor’s book, 

The only mention the editor makes of Daremberg is in the passage 
he quotes in his defence—‘ This fragment was found by M. Daremberg 
in the Paris library and published by him in 1848,’—from which of 
course I supposed that Daremberg had merely ‘ published ’ the Greek, 
and never suspected he had added a translation of it, with notes, and 
that interpretation of the Timaeus passage which was before me in 
the editor’s own book. 

These discoveries made me understand why such a book could at 
first seem to contain a fair amount of commentary that could be 
praised, for without a careful checking of the notes a reviewer would 
be often liable to the kind of mistake into which I had nearly been led. 


44. A comparison will now be given of the Latin version of 
Galen’s commentary with the Greek, to shew that in those points 
where the editor’s (or Daremberg’s) interpretation of the Timaeus 
passage differs from Martin’s, the Latin version gives exactly as much 
help as the Greek. 

(i) In 78C Plato writes rd ev Trav eyxupriwy els rd oTdpa peOiKe’ 
ditAo0d 8 Gyros aitod xara pev ras dptnplas els tov mAEvpova KabijKe 
Odrepov, Td 8 els thy KovrAlay ... 7d 8° repo oxloas x.t.X. 

Martin makes 76 pév rév éyxuprlwy ‘one of the two éyxipria;’ 
misled probably by the apparent opposition of ré 8 érepov oxloas, it 
should be ‘the two éyxvpria together,’ or ‘the complex of the éyxvprua.’ 
The editor’s note is—‘ Galen warns us against taking this “one of 
the éyxvpria,” in which case, as he justly remarks, Plato would have 
gone on “70 dé els rdde Te TOU Gwparos!.”” He understands ztAdxavor, 
in which he is probably night 2.’ 

Galen’s Greek is od toiré @now bre 7d pev Erepoy tay eyxupriwy eis 
To oTdpa Kabjxev' elpnxe yap av épeéns,—‘ rd 8° erepov eis rddE Te TOD 
odparos ’—ddn’ eri ro[v] wAcKavoy dvapépwr etmev, Os etvat tov Sdov 
Adyov avrod Tovotrov, @s elroy’ TAoKdvwv TpLGy, Evds pev Tod peydAov 
kuprov, dvoiy S@ Trav oloy éyxuptlwy, rd wey Tov eyxuprioy TAdKavoy eis 
oToua Te peOnKE K.T.A. 


' Inaccurate. Galen says 7d 3 érepoyr eis 7é8€ TH. 
? For the editor’s own mistake here see below, par. 54. 
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The Latin is—Non hoc dicit, quod alteram nassularum in os demisit, 
nam deinceps utique dixisset, alteram vero in hanc corporis partem 
demisit: sed ad tricam referens dixit, ut tota ejus oratio talis, ut dixi, 
sit. Tres cum sint tricae, una quidem, quae magna nassa est, duae 
vero reliquae, quae veluti nassulae sunt ; nassularum quidem tricam in 
os trajecit, &c. 

(Nassa is in the Latin version the equivalent of xvpros, nassula of 
éycipriov.) It is obvious that the Latin is as clear and direct as the 
Greek is, 

(u) A part of this same mistake of Martin’s about rd rév éyxvpriwy 
seems to be, as Daremberg pointed out, his rendering of dv Odrepov ad 
madw dé e£e S{kpovy, dont il fit encore ]’un double; he takes dixpouy 
as he takes d3:mA0d 78C, to mean that one of the two éyxvpria was 
double, whereas 3(xpovy refers merely to the forked entrance of one 

éyxipruov. This mistake is really corrected by the parts of Galen, 
Whether in Latin or Greek, just quoted, but Galen has another 


Passage on it. 
The editor’s note may be put side by side with Daremberg’s. 


Editor. Daremberg. 


_ Siéarege Rxpotv] The éyxdprioy occupy- lune (de petites nasses)... dans le 
Img the cavity of the thorax he constructed poumon... la premidre nasse est fourchue 
with s double outlet, one by the larynx et les deux branches partant d’un tronc 
through the mouth, the other through the commun... sont figurées l’une par la 
RoOatrils. bouche, l’autre par les fosses nasales. 


(The editor does not here refer expressly to Galen.) 
The Greek of the Commentary on dv Odrepov ad dremAcke dixpovy 
@s rhv yap ris tpaxelas ywopevny dvanvony dlxpovy épn bmdpxeww, ele 
© rodro 31a 7d Thy pev avanvony Hpiv yeverOar did Te THs piwds Kal Tob 
G~adparos x.T.X. 

The corresponding Latin is equally plain. 

‘Respirationem enim asperae arteriae bicornem esse dixit. Hoc 
=~utem dixit, propterea, quod respiratio nobis per nares, et os fit, &c. 

A little below, the Latin translation has for the words ra vo mépara 
{margin xépara, which Daremberg substitutes] ré re 51a ris puvds Kat 
‘*6 81a rod orduaros, duo illa extrema, tum quod per os pervenit, 
Omitting to render 76 81a rod ordparos: but this could cause no 
Clifficulty since the phrase has occurred, as we see, above and is rightly 
endered ; the unanswered ‘ tum’ shews the lacuna at once. 

(ui) The other point on which the editor would correct Martin by 

the help of Galen concerns the relation of the éyxvpria to the xvpros. 
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‘Martin,’ says the editor, ‘conceives the xupros to consist of two 
baskets, one fitting into the other; but Galen says it 1s dmAoiv. 
The éyxdvprioy . . . is explained by Stallbaum (whom Liddell and Scott 
follow) to mean the entrance or neck of the xvpros. But on this point 
Galen is explicit; he says it is duowy pey ro peydA@, puxpdy dé. 
We must therefore conceive the éyxiptia to be two smaller xvpro 
similar to the larger, contained within it and opening into its 
neck,’ 

Galen’s words are vevonsévov cor Tod Tév GAtéewy KUptov, Step éott 
mr€ypa toby, vénoov ev air@ meptexcuevoy Guoov py TO peyddrg, 
puxpov 5€, olov éxeivo Kuprov. 

The Latin is— | 

Excogitata abs te piscatorum nassa, quod certe est rete simplex, in 
ipsa (sc. nass&) alteram nassam excogitato, magnae quidem assimilem, 
parvam tamen contineri. 

Here again, all that the editor (after Daremberg) gets! out of the 
Greek can be got with equal ease from the Latin, which faithfully 
represents the original. 

These seem to be all the points in which Martin’s interpretation 
might be supposed capable of correction from Galen’s Greek, and it is 
obvious that the conclusions might have been got from the Latin 
with equal ease. 

To illustrate further the adequacy of the Latin here, another note 
will be given where the editor agrees with Martin. 


Editor (on 78 B). Martin. 

&ereivaro ofov cxolvous] Here Plato has Galien fait observer que ces joncs 
departed somewhat from the analogy of n’existent point dans les nasses véritables, 
the fishing-trap. The cxoivo: of course mais que Platon les a imaginées pours 
represent the arteries and veins which représenter les vaisseaux sanguins, par 
permeate the structure of the body. lesquels la chaleur animale se répand dans 

tout le corps. 


(The editor does not expressly say that Galen is his authority for 
his first sentence. ) 


Galen’s commentary. Latin version. 


Tovrou TO dvdAoyor obkér: KaTAa Tos TOY non amplius in piscatorum nassis repe- 
ddéov gore Kbprous’ dnd Tov eyKuptiov yap ritur quod huic proportione respondeat : 
mpos 70 TOU meptéxovros KUKAOV wAéypa neque enim in nassulis ad continentis cir- 


1 It will be seen hereafter that the view thus derived from Galen is untenable. 
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Galen’s commentary. 
cxotvos ovdepla Sifxe, xevod Tov peratd 
wayTos Svros’ éy hyiv 8 Bjxovoww ex Te THs 
xoirlas nat Tov mvedpovos els dway 7d cpa 
péxps tay toxdrow aitod wepdrov éxrods 
dprnpias wat préBes, as elxdfea ocxoivos dad 
Tow éyxupriov én Tov Kiprov éxrewopévas. 


Say 


Latin version. 
culi rete funis ullus pervenit, quum tota 
ila intercapedo vacua sit: in nobis autem 
ex ventre, et ex pulmone in totum corpus 
ad extremos usque fines fords pertingunt 
venae, et arteriae, quas funibus, qui a 
nassulis ad nassam, extenduntur, assimilat. 


Here again the Latin is as useful as the Greek, as is shewn by 
Martin’s note, which is derived from the Latin alone. 


45. From this comparison it became clear to me that the editor’s 
statements about the Latin version proved that he had not examined it 
for himself, and I was curious to know how he came by what he said 
of it. Seeing that there was so much of his note in Daremberg, 
I looked in Daremberg’s preface, where I found the following. (the 
italics are mine). ‘ Du reste, la traduction latine obscure, difficile 
& lire et souvent inexacte, a jusqu’a présent rendu peu de services 
& ceux qui se sont occupés du Timée de Platon; beaucoup méme 
paraissent avoir ignoré son existence, ou du moins ont dédaigné de 
la consulter. Si la publication d’un texte inédit excite toujours un 
véritable intérét, lors méme qu’on posséde une traduction latine, cet 
intérét augmente encore quand cette traduction est trés défectueuse 
et par conséquent peu utile.’ A little further on he says of the 
Greek, ‘Ce commentaire jette wn jour tout nouveau sur le texte de Platon’ 
(cf. the editor’s ‘ An important light is thrown upon it,’ &c.) 

After this there remained no doubt as to the origin of the editor’s 
mistake. Galen’s commentary includes a good deal more than the 
interpretation of this particular page of the Timaeus. Daremberg’s 
criticism could only be true of the Latin version as a whole, and not 
of this part. And it will be found in his notes that while he says the 
preceding paragraph of the commentary is ‘ traduit dans Gadaldinus ! 
d’une facon trés obscure et parfois inexacte,’ the differences to which 
he calls attention in the part of the Latin version with which we 
are concerned are of scarcely any significance, and have no bearing 
whatever on the points at issue. On the other hand he notes two 
places where the Latin is better or clearer than the Greek of his 
manuscript: and, what is sufficiently decisive, when he criticises 
Martin he does not say Martin had got wrong because he had only 
the Latin translation of Galen, on the contrary, he will really be 
found to imply that the Latin ought to have put the commentators 


1 The author of the Latin version. 
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right, and attributes Martin’s mistake only to inattention or the 
influence of his predecessors. He points out that Gadaldinus translates 
the passage of the Timaeus, 76 pev trav eyxupriwy els rd ordpa peOnxe 
x.7.A., wrongly, although he translates Galen’s explanation of it 
rightly. 

‘Gadaldinus a traduit le texte en litige par: Alteram quidem nassularum in os 
demistt, etc. Cependant le Commentaire de Galien qui vient immédiatement apres com- 
mence par ces mots: Non hoc dicit quod alteram nassularum in os demisit. Est-il donc 
étonnant, apros de telles fautes, que les traducteurs qui n’ont pas eu recours au Com- 
mentaire de Galien se soient complétement égarés et donnent un sens impossible !— 
Quant & M. Martin, l’autorité de ses devanciers ou quelque pré-occupation lui ont 


fait perdre de vue le véritable sens si clair, et qui rende un compte si exact de la 
description de Platon.’ 


Those remarks, however, in Daremberg’s preface, quoted further 
back, from which the editor appears to have drawn, might mislead, 
especially as he adds in the same context that Galen’s commentary 
‘donne une explication nette et lumineuse de la théorie des Nasses 
(fish-trap).’? But the wrong impression would be at once corrected by 
reading the Latin. The editor’s mischance is of a kind which ofterx 
befalls those who depend as he does on others. 


46. As regards his fairness to Daremberg—the editor, as already 
observed, ignores the true issue in his reply, but yet answers a single@= 
point of it in a note—‘ my woodcut, as it happens, was not taken 
from Daremberg.’ What the denial exactly means must be uncertain 
when the peculiarities of the editor’s mode of replying are remembered ! yes 
but its value is not exactly increased by what follows—‘ but there== 
could hardly be much difference between two diagrams illustrative— 
of this passage.’ In the essential points which concern the con- 
struction of the fish-weel and Plato’s idea of the respiratory apparatus, 
there is all the difference between Daremberg’s diagram and one 
which would correspond to Martin’s view. The editor’s diagram and 
explanation agree with Daremberg’s in all that is characteristic and 
essential in the criticism of Martin and the interpretation of Plato. 
The differences (admitted in my Review, q.v.) are immaterial, the 
éyxipria being represented by Daremberg rather as they would be 
placed in the fish-trap, by the editor rather in the position of the 
corresponding parts of the human body, and the top of the diagram 
being a little altered (for the worse). And it must be remembered 
that this diagram and explanation of Daremberg’s were before the 


! Compare also below, Part IV. 
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editor from the first, for they occur in the edition in which he first 
made his acquaintance with the Galen to which they relate—the only 
edition there is. 

Apart from the general agreement, the following coincidence in 
a special point will be evidence enough of the editor’s use of this 
work of Daremberg’s about which he is so silent in his note. 

Plato says that the outer casing (xéros) of the respiratory network 
(wAéxavov) and the two bag-like éyxvpria within it, are made of air, 
but that what he calls ra @vdoy rod tAoKdvou dmavra is made of fire. 
About the latter Daremberg has a view, not found in that form in 
Galen. He supposes that the xvpros or outer weel—for he thinks 
that the éyxvpria are only two smaller weels inside it—is composed 
of two folds or layers (feuillets, a term to which nothing answers in 
Plato or Galen), the inner one of fire, the outer of air, the latter being, 


he thinks, the xdéros. 


This peculiar, and, as will be seen afterwards, mistaken inter- 
pretation reappears in the editor’s note in almost the same phrases. 


Daremberg, p. 49. 

On se représentera la grande 
masse [i.e, the «vpros] consti- 
tuée, pour ainsi dire, par deux 
feuillets superposés ; l'un aérien, 
qui forme l’enveloppe externe, 
ce que Platon appelle le xvros, 
Vautre intérieur igné... Le 
avros répond & la peau et & la 
couche dair ambiant le plus 
immédiatement en contact avec 
la peau: 


le feuillet profond est la repré- 
sentation des chairs traversées 
par les vaisseaux sanguins... 


Quant aux petites nasses [i.e. 
the éyxdpria] elles sont tout 
d’air .. . Les petites nasses sont 
Vune les poumons et l'autre 
Vestomac, ou plutét l’ensemble 
des organes alimentaires. 


Editor. 

... we shall find that the 
xupros or large mAéypa con- 
sists of two layers, one of 
fire, one of air. 

The outer layer (76 «bros) 
is the stratum of air in con- 
tact with all the outer surface 
of the body. 


The inner layer (7a év3ov 
Tov tAokdvov) is the vital 
heat contained in the blood 
and pervading all the sub- 
stance of the body between 
the skin and the cavity 
within. 

The two éyxd’pria, which 
are formed entirely of air, 
represent respectively the 
thoracic and abdominal ca- 
vities of the body. 


LS 


Martin, vol. 2, p. 336. 


la couche d’air en 
contact immédiat avec 
la surface interne et 
externe du corps hu- 


main... 
* 


la chaleur animale 
contenue dans les 
chairs od sont le sang 
et les veines * * 
la substance méme 
du corps. 
* % 
...les parois des 
paniers  intérieurs, 
cest & dire la cavité 
du ventre et de la poi- 
trine. 


And yet in spite of this, and in spite of what has been seen as to the 
origin of his statements about the Latin version, the editor in his reply 
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risked the attempt to persuade his readers that his obligation to Darem 
berg was discharged by merely mentioning the fact that Daremberg 
had discovered the Greek of Galen’s Commentary. 

The quotations from Martin above are merely added to shew that 
the editor, though sometimes closely following Daremberg, expresses 
himself in phrases of Martin’s. One of these quotations however leads 
us to another circumstance, which bears out the impression already sufl- 
ciently established about the unsoundness and the dependent character 
of the editor’s notes on this passage. Daremberg has another peculiar 
view about the xipros, which he derived from Galen. Galen held that 
the external envelope or xvros consisted first of the skin, and secondly 
of a certain part of the external air which surrounds the body, which 
he seems to have supposed adhered to the skin: this is the couche d’an 
which the editor translates by ‘stratum.’ Daremberg does not expla 
this view or its origin in this particular note (n. 64, p. 49), but it 1 
in consequence of it that he says, ‘ Le xéros répond a la peau et a J 
couche d’air,’ &c. He explains more particularly further on (n. 7- 
p- 50). 

It will be seen that the editor omits the words ‘a la peau,’ ar 
expresses himself like Martin. Now it is difficult to believe, if # 
understood the special significance of Daremberg’s phraseology (whic 3 
as just observed, does not come out till a later note of Daremberg’s 
and varied it with full consciousness, that he would say nothing abou 
it; for it is not only an important point, but one which is expressl. 
put forward by Galen, whose Commentary the editor professes t 
follow as being so excellent. It is difficult to believe that the edito 
had read the Galen so far. 


47. There is another rather unfortunate piece of unacknowledgec 
borrowing in this same note. It 1s said that the fish-trap ‘seems tc 
have had a narrow funnel-shaped neck through which the fish entered, 
but was unable to return, owing to the points of the reeds being set 
against it. There is nothing about such a hindrance in Plato, Galen. 
or Daremberg. It is clearly got from Martin (p. 335, vol. ii.): «II 
(le poisson ne) pouvait ressortir par le méme chemin, parce que le trov 
était entouré de pointes convergentes dirigéées vers le fond de la nasse.' 
The amusing thing is that, while this suits well such a weel as 
Martin describes, it will not suit at all the editor’s idea of a weel—an 
awkward confusion. This is part and parcel of a mistake made about 
the éyxdvpriov, which leads the editor in the next paragraph of his note: 

1 Quoted above, p. 74. 
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to an erroneous criticism of Liddell and Scott. The precise nature of 
this confusion and mistake must be postponed to the account of the 
intrinsic value of the scientific notes in the edition, as this is rather 
the place to discuss obligations to others. It is enough to say here 
that it will be shewn hereafter that whereas the editor, following the 
lines of Daremberg and Galen, contends that Martin’s whole notion of 
a fish weel (xvpros) and the éyxv’priov is wrong, Martin is quite right. 
It is the editor who, in following Galen or Daremberg, has gone 
wong: his trap would never catch a fish. It will be shewn also 
that Galen’s Commentary, supposed to have thrown so much light on 
Plato’s text, is wrong on the essential point, because Galen misunder- 
stood the construction of a fish-weel himself, and that, as a further 
complication, an erroneous inference has been drawn by the editor 
from what Galen says about the «vpros being dmAois. The erroneous 
nature of the view about ‘the layer of fire’ repeated from Daremberg 
will also be explained: it has involved the editor in a mistranslation 
of 78 D. 

In fact, the appearance of originality and discovery which the editor 
contrives to give his notes here is not their only defect. He seems to 
be wrong on every point in which he differs from Martin, with one 
€Xception—the meaning given to rd piv tdv éyxupriwy (see above). 
The right meaning however of this expression is not only to be found 
in Daremberg, but was given ten years before Daremberg’s discovery 
of the Greek Commentary by Stallbaum himself, but with such a dif- 
ference from the editor as we have learned to expect. The editor 
repeating the right meaning makes a serious mistake about the way it 
comes out of the Greek: Stallbaum explains the idiom mghtly. (Cf. 


below, par. 54.) 


PART II. 


TEXT AND APPARATUS CRITICUS. 


48. The following account of the text and apparatus criticus of 
this edition is given at the end of the Introduction :— 


It remains to say a few words about the text. In this edition I have rather closely 
adhered to the text of C. F. Hermann, which on the whole presents most faithfully the 
readings of the oldest and best manuscript, Codex Parisiensis A. The authority of this 
ninth century MS. is such that recent editors have frequently accepted its readings in 
defiance of a consensus among the remainder; an example which I have in general 
followed. In departing from Hermann I have usually had some manuscript support on 
which to rely, and sometimes that of A itself; but in a very few cases (about six or 
seven, I believe, in all) I have introduced emendations, or at least alterations, of my 
own; none of which are very important. In order that the reader may have no trouble 
in checking the text here presented to him, I have added brief critical notes in Latin, 
wherein are recorded the readings of the Paris manuscript (quoted on Bekker’s testi- 
mony), of C, F'. Hermann, of Stallbaum, and .f the Ziirich edition by Baiter Orelli and 
Winckelmann, wherever these differed from my own. These authorities are denoted 
respectively by A, H, S, and Z. The readings of other manuscripts have not been 
cited. Fortunately the text of the Zimaeus is for the most part in a fairly satisfactory 
condit-on. 


In an edition of this kind something more is needed to satisfy 
modern requirements. But we shall only ask how far the editor has 
carried out his own scheme. 

There are two collations of Paris A, by two great scholars, Bast 
and Bekker. They differ not unfrequently. They were made many 
years ago, and, considering their difference, for an edition which is to 
follow this MS. in the main, a new collation should have been made, 
if not of the whole, at least of the places where Bast and Bekker 
differ. If this were not undertaken, at least there should have been 
a full account of both collations. 

The editor has not collated the Pars MS. But, what is extra- 
ordinary, he does not seem even to have seen Bast’s collation. He 
does not even give accurately the collation he professes to follow— 
Bekker’s. Although ‘he has adhered rather closely to the text of C. 
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F. Hermann,’ he has taken no trouble to study Hermann’s apparatus 
criticus, though he has used it here and there; and the consequences 
are serious. The variations of the other editions are not given accu- 
rately ; and, in short, the apparatus criticus is entirely untrustworthy 
and of no use. A few specimens may be given of the mistakes. 


49. In 23 D and 23 E the editor reads woAiréy without variant. 
Both Bekker and Bast give zoAtreév in both places as the reading of 
Paris A. ; 

25 E he reads ods without variant. According to both Bekker and 
Bast, Paris A reads és with ots written over it. 

So again 25 C fin., where Bekker and some others have éAdovons, 
émeAOovons is given as if read by A. According to Bekker, whom the 
editor professes to follow, éweA@ovons is by the later hand in A. 

The following are among the instances which shew unacquaintance 
with Bast. 17 C xara diow 8 ddvres, from A is given d.ddvTes as 
variant for ddvres (only), whence A would read 8% d:ddvTes. From 
Bast it appears that A reads xara vow bdiddvres, where dtddvres 18 
variant for 87 ddrres, ye 54 bemg written above the line. Bekker 
gives d:ddvres as if variant of ddvres, but adds the superscript ye 57. 

24 D, trepBeBnxdres, bmepBeBAnxéres is given merely as the reading 
of C. F. Hermann (Teubner), but according to Bast it is the reading 
of A. The editor, who seems to have used Hermann’s preface some- 
times (cf. his note on pnxavepyevo. 18 C), might have inferred the 
truth from it (‘a plurimis optimisque libris oblatum’), if, indeed, he 
looked at this part of the preface, though this may be doubted, as 
Hermann also gives good reason for preferring tmepBeBAnkdres. More 
evidence may be found in Liddell and Scott, though they read 
~BeBnxdtes. | 

23 A,ij) xar’ dAdov trémov Sv dxoiv topev. The editor is alone in 
reading dxojy for dxoj. He says ‘dxony dedi ex A.’ The adoption 
of dxojy here is mere perversity. In 23 C we find érdcwy ind tov 
otpavoy pels dxonv mapedeEdueba (not appealed to by the editor); but 
dxo7 topey is a fixed phrase, with a special meaning (appropriate here) 
which makes the combination eidéva: dxojv extremely improbable. 
Hence of course Bekker (from whom the editor gets A’s variant), 
Stallbaum, Hermann, and the Zurich editors all read dxoy. Now it 
appears from Bast that the reading of A is not dxojy, but dxoiy (sic). 

In 19 A the editor reads peradAdrrew. His note is simply ‘ werad- 
Adrrew: diadAdrrew A,’ giving no MS, authority for peradAdrrev, 
and merely implying, according to his notation, that peradAdrrev is 

F 
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the reading of Hermann, Stallbaum, and the Ziirich editors. jeradAdr- 
te is however, according to Bast, an alternative reading in A, per 
being written over the first two letters of 5.aAAdrrevp. 

Another instance of unacquaintance with Bast, which is also another 
instance of the editor’s neglect of the adnotatio critica of the editor 
whose text he professes to follow mainly, isin 20 A. Here ixavijs 1s 
read in the text, and the only variant given is ‘ixayyy H.’ This 
means that Hermann reads in his text ixavjv, and A reads ixavijs. 
But Bast gives ixayjy as the reading of A, and Hermann in his pre- 
face actually quotes it from Bast, in a form which might have directed 
the editor where to look for Bast’s collation—‘ Bastius apud Stallb. 
enotavit.. Add to these the instances given in par. 10, and in par. 50. 
The above are all from the first ten pages of the text. 

Towards the end of the book (91 C) there is a note in which 
Bast is quoted as differing from Bekker. ‘ fvvdud(ovres seripsi ex 
Hermanni conjectura. fvvdiayaydvres H, et teste Bastio, A; Bek- 
kerus autem fvvayaydvres in A legisse videtur. éfayaydyres SZ. xara- 
dpéwavres: xata Spépavres ASZ.’? Where S=Stallbaum, Z=the 
Ziirich edition. The proof of the editor's unacquaintance with Bast is 
so clear that it is hardly possible he is quoting Bast at first-hand. 
Besides if he were, he would be aware that in A dzo is written 
over the xara of xaradpéavres, and that Bast gives dv as the reading 
of A for év at the beginning of the same page. One must suspect 
that the editor’s note was made up from the following by Hermann in 
the Teubner text. ‘Nec p.g1 C cautius agi posse putavi quam si 
cum Stallb, hujus [i. e. Cod. Par.] lectiones évvd.ayaydvres (hane enim 
Bastius testatur; Bekk. et Schneiderus fvvayayovres) et xaradpépavres 
pro éfayaydvres et xGra dpeyavres amplecterer, quanquam haud scio an 
priori loco aptius évvdud¢ovres conjecerim,’ 

Bast’s collation is given at the end of Stallbaum’s edition, and it 
was difficult indeed to avoid knowing that it was there. Stallbaum 
directs attention to it on his title page: ‘ Accessit varietas lectionis 
praestantissimi Codicis Parisini accuratissime enotata.’ 

The critical preface of the familiar Ziirich edition, an edition to 
which the editor often refers, has this footnote on the first page, 
‘Variae lectiones a Bastio collectae et a Baehrio, viro clarissimo, cum 
Stallbaumio communicatae insunt editioni Gothanae, p. 443-490.’ 

The following are instances of inaccuracy in the record of differences 
from other editions. These also are in the first ten pages of the text. 

17 D, the editor reads with Hermann xai dice:, without noting that 
the Ziirich edition has dre vce, Stallbaum’s first edition dre dioes, 
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and his second dre xai gidce: (a reading which has MS. authority), 
though Hermann calls attention to the reading of both editions here in 
his preface. 

19 A, as droAcnéuevov—it is not noted that Stallbaum and the 
Ziirich editors omit os, with MS. authority, as appears from Stall- 
baum’s note and Hermann’s preface. 

25 D, wap’ tuiv—it is not noted that the Ziirich edition and Stall- 
baum’s later edition have zap’ tyudv. 

Ignorance of Hermann’s preface is shewn in the above, other 
instances of it are given in par. 10, and par. 61, p. 156. 

In the case of Stallbaum we find an amusing mistake parallel to 
that about Bast. The editor seems quite unaware that Stallbaum 
edited the text again in the Tauchnitz series: and thus, as already seen, 
he attacks Stallbaum sometimes for not adopting readings which he 
did adopt even before the publication of the edition of C. F. Hermann, 
on which the editor mainly relies. 

Compare above par. 9 (note on 55 D), par. 10, and below par. 50, 
61 (note on 47 C). 


Of the emendations some have been spoken of already ; others are 
Cliscussed in Part ITI. 

But, as we have also seen, the editor does not represent accurately 
in his app. crit. the edition of Stallbaum which he had before him. 


50. After this inaccuracy even in elementary matters, it is not sur- 
prising to find that the editor seems to have made scarcely any use 
for himself of the ancient ‘ testimonia.’? We have already spoken of his 
use of Galen. What he quotes of Proclus is generally referred to by 
his predecessors, and while sometimes they are followed, as already 
observed, in referring to what is comparatively useless, sometimes no 
knowledge is shewn of important things which they have not noticed. 
It is by no means denied that he has read some of Proclus for himself, 
but there is no evidence of a systematic study of Proclus for textual 
purposes. 

For instance, it is true that he gives what one may venture to think 
aan excellent emendation from Proclus in 40 D, but Lindau had already 
specially noted the variant. On the other hand, on 40 C (ésavaxvxAn- 
Geis Kai mpooxwpyoes) he writes, ‘If Proklos is to be trusted however, 
it means the retardation of one heavenly body in relation to another, 

as mpooxépyots means the gaining by one upon another. For zpocxw- 
F 2 
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pyoets it is probable that we ought to read rpoxwpyoets, which is givem 
by one ms.’ This corresponds to just as much of Proclus as Stalk 
baum quotes in his note. In that the reading is mpoox@pyots, and m 
would be inferred from the editor’s note that Proclus read tpoox#pyoiss 
and that the only evidence for apoxépyots in the Timaeus was in 
Timaeus MS.' But in Proclus’ commentary a few pages beyond wham 
Stallbaum quotes, Plato’s text is quoted with mpoywpyjoes, and n_ 
variant is recorded by Schneider. (In the lemma Schneider readi 
mpooxwpyno.s, and mentions a variant mpox@prots.) 

In 25 D pains are taken to defend the reading Spay éos against Baléoss 
The latter being the reading of the text of Paris A, it is importam 
to note that Proclus has Bpayéos both in the lemma and in th 
commentary. The editor says nothing of this, nor of the fact tha 
Chalcidius’ rendering supports Badéos: but then Stallbaum has no» 
mentioned these things. The editor does not cite for Bpayéos th 
marginal reading of Paris A, xaraBpayéos (instead of xdpta Badéos), bu_ 
then this is not given in Bekker, but by Bast. 

The short treatise entitled Tiualw rd Aoxp& wept Wuyxas kéopo Kom 
gvovos is an ancient ‘testimonium’ of first-rate importance, and ver= 
accessible, for it is printed after the Timaeus in the Zurich editior 
and the Tauchnitz edition, and in the same volume of Stallbaum’s 
commentary as the Timaeus. 

A note on 35 A proves how little attention has been given to it. 


‘In the phrase dei xara raira éxovaons ovcias Dr. Jackson has with some probability= 
suggested that for ovias we should read pvcews: there is certainly an awkwardness ins 
the use of ojgias, when we have the word directly afterwards in so very peculiar and- 
technical a sense.’ 


The difficulty is no doubt a real one, but it is clear that it cuts both 
ways; for it makes it unlikely that gvoews should be corrupted into 
ovolas without any trace of the true reading, especially as @¥oews comes 
in the next clause—rjs re ravrod dicews kal tis Oarépov. 

Now the treatise attributed (falsely of course) to Timaeus Locrus has 
éx re Tas dueplotw poppas kai Tas peptoras ovoias corresponding to 
tis dpeplotov ...ovolas cai Ths... pepiorns: and it was important 
to mention this. 

It may be added that ovcfa is confirmed by Proclus both in lemma 
and commentary, by the translation of Chalcidius and by his com- 
mentary. Cicero simply has ‘ex ea materia ’ in his translation. 


1 Stallbaum proposes in his note to read mpoxwphoes. In his app. crit. he says 
‘npoxwphoas Vat. ©. pr., et Proclus,’ 
p 
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One of the results of modern criticism has been to give great value 
0 the commentary of Chalcidius as a ‘testimonium.’ The editor does 
not seem to be aware of this. Chalcidius is not even mentioned 
in the preface where ancient commentary is spoken of, and no use 
seems to have been made of him. 

Two instances of neglect of Chalcidius have been given. In one of 
them (25 D) the editor objects to the reading (Sa0éos) of Paris A 
that it is ‘pointless.’ He has not understood what the sense of the 
passage with this reading would be. The translation of Chalcidius ex- 
plains it}. The following is a significant instance. In 47 C the editor 
prefers the reading gwv7 to pwrijs as against Stallbaum and Hermann, 
and proposes to omit the words mpdés dxoyv. If he had known that 
Chalcidius read gwv7 and did not translate apds dxoynv, he could hardly 
have omitted to mention such confirmation even if he did not know 
its value. This is another instance of ignorance of Stallbaum’s later 
adition, for there the reading is gwr7. 

Again, the editor does not mention that his view of the meaning of 
?yaytria in 50 A is confirmed by Chalcidius. 

As to Cicero’s translation, the editor quotes it occasionally where his 
predecessors have quoted it. In 38 C, however, he notices that Cicero 
Joes not render the words mpds yéveoww xpévov, which other editors seem 
to have overlooked. But in a more important place, 40 D, he reads 
ov before dvvapyevors with C. F. Hermann as against Stallbaum, with 
the remark that the negative rests on the authority of A alone. But 
the negative is rendered by Cicero. Here again there is a mistake 
about Stallbaum, who in his later edition reads od dvvayévois, and 
another instance of ignorance of Hermann’s Apparatus Criticus, in 
which Stallbaum’s later reading is mentioned. 

See also above, par. 12, the note on 35 A. 


1 See below, par. 61, note on 24 E. 


PART III. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE LANGUAGE. 


51. In the interpretation of the Greek text there is a want of— 
scientific acquaintance with Greek idiom in general, and with the = 
peculiarities of the style of Plato: for on the one hand, the editor has 
not made sufficient use of the standard grammars, and on the other, he 
has clearly not studied Riddell’s Digest of Platonic Idioms, the ‘sine 
qua non’ of a modern edition. In consequence he not only fails 
to render some idioms correctly, but is found rather naively de- 
fending a sufficiently known construction, or objecting to a reading 
or to an interpretation some peculiarity in the language which is 
in its favour. Beside this there are a number of errors of interpreta- 
tion which do not turn on grammatical points, and the translation said 
to be given with a view to relieving the notes sometimes contradicts 
them. Instances have occurred incidental to other matters ; others 
will now be given, and those which are more or less grammatical may 
be considered first. 


52. Of mistakes in single words the following may be noticed. 

In 41 C the Creator is made to say to the created gods that he will 
begin the creation of the soul by making the divine part himself, and 
that he will leave the rest of it to them, ozelpas (sc. rd Ociov) kai 
brapEduevos eyo rapaddow' rd dé AowTov tyels, AOavdtw Ovyntdv mpocr- 
dalvovres. Here of course irap£duevos means ‘ having made beginning,’ 
as opposed to 7d Aowwdv. The editor translates ‘this, I, having sown 
and provided it’: and says quaintly in his note, ‘ This transitive use 
of the verb is not quoted in Liddell and Scott.’ iadpyev in its familiar 
sense of ‘to be ready,’ has nearly the meaning of ‘being provided,’ 
but that cannot yield a middle form with the meaning ‘to provide.’ 
Or possibly the editor was influenced by a misunderstanding of the 
active and passive uses quoted by Liddell and Scott (sub voce A 4), 
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dnapxew evepyeclas and evepyerlar tanpypéva, et sim., which need no 
comment. The lexicon does interpret the present passage, and inter- 
prets it rightly. 


The next instances are of mistakes in the force of tenses, made in 
the interest of the editor’s views on philosophical points. 

38 B, xpdvos 8’ ody per’ odpavod yéyover, tva dua yevvnbévres Gua Kat 

AvdGow av wore dots Tis adrdv ylyynra. The editor who, like others 
before him, contends that Plato does not seriously mean there was a be- 
ginning of time or of the universe, says— per’ otpavod yéyovev| “has 
come into being in our story ” as the tense denotes.’ The tense of course 
cannot as such denote this, as is seen at once from the passage where 
the creation of the world is first asserted, 28 B, 6 3% was ovpavds... 
oKentéoy ... wérepoy jy del, yevécews apxiy éxwv ovdeulav, 7 yéyovev 
an’ apxis ruvds dp£duevos. yéyovev’ épards yap antds ré éote . . . TdT 
Se ra roatra alcOnrd, ra 8 aloOnrd .. . yryvdpeva cal yevynra earn, 
where yéyove cannot mean ‘has come into being in our story.” But 
it is not necessary to go beyond the present passage, for it is rather 
obvious that fva dua yervnOévres x.t.A. is put as a reason for a fact, and 
not to explain a mere convenience of expression or representation. The 
same is clear from the next sentence, é& ody Adyou xal d:avolas Oeod 
TovavtTns mpos xpdvov yéverww ... Atos Kal oeAnvn K.T.A.... yéyove. 
Even if the whole be allegorical, it would be a mere confusion of ideas to 
suppose that the tense of y¢yove could indicate this. The circumstances 
of the allegorical are represented as if they really happened. The 
mistake is not original: for the note appears to be an unacknowledged 
reproduction of Lindau, ‘per’ otpavod yéyover, 1.€e. TO Adyw TUaD. 
Aliter enim hoc verbi tempore scriptor uti non potuit.’ 

42, D-E. The Creator is represented as ceasing from his activity as 
creator after he had made the divine part of the human soul, and 
committing the task of creating all that remained to the other gods— 
trois véois mapédwxe Oeots: and then comes the following, 42 E, xai 6 
pay 8% Gravra tadra divardfas uevey ev Te Eavrod xara tpdTmoy OE 
wévovros d& vonoavres of tatdes Thy TOD matpds didragw érelOovro adrh 
al AaBdyres GOdvarov apxhv Ovntod (wov x.r.A. (these gods are then 
represented as beginning their part in the creation). We must here 
give the whole of the note ; it is a foretaste of the author’s mterpre- 
tation of the philosophical parts of the dialogue. 


éuevev dv 7H éavrod. This phrase is significant. Plato does not say that the Snucoupyos 
returned to his own 700s, but that he was ‘abiding therein.” The imperfect expresses 
that not only after he had given these instructions but previously also, he was abiding. 
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The eternal essence, while manifesting iteelf in multiplicity, still abides in unity. Tl 
process of thought-evolution does not affect the nature of thought as it is in itsel 
thought while many and manifold is one and simple still.’ (The translation has ‘G-« 
was abiding after the manner of his own nature.’) 


It is a pity that all this philosophy should be occasioned by a mus 
take as to a tense. The text is an instance of a well-known usage 
discussed in the grammars. In narration an imperfect is sometime 
introduced after an aorist with nearly the meaning of an aorist, but 4 
describe the beginning of an activity or state, and often can be rex 
dered by ‘ proceeded to.’ Here, after the aorist: d:aragas, we have suc 
an imperfect éueve, which represents the entrance upon a state afte 
the action of the aorist participle, not one which existed before arm 
during that action. Had Plato intended the latter he would haw 
written d:atdcowv. Thus Plato does exactly mean that ‘the dng 
yos returned to his own 760s,’ and the translation should be ‘ afte 
ordaining all this, he abode in his own accustomed nature.’ But, asx 
the other passage, the immediate context ought to have made mistal= 
impossible, pévovtos 5& vonoavres of Taides THY Tod Tarpds didrage 
x.7.A. (see above). Here pévovros refers back to gueve as the point a 
which the activity of the inferior gods begins; and in the editor” 
interpretation it would be flat and meaningless, though standing in ay 
emphatic position. 

As often happens with the editor, the mistake is not even original 
It is in Martin, who, however, only thinks this interpretation : 
possible one, and does not decide, much less base so much upon it. 


Tl y a dans la phrase grecque une ambiguité que je conserve en la traduisant. Cett 
phrase peut signifier soit que Dieu, tout en agissant pour produire le monde, restai 
cependant toujours dans le méme état, soit qu'il restait dans son état accoutumé apr? 
en étre sorti un instant pour former le monde. Dans ce dernier sens, les mots pévoyrc 
8e signifieraient que les dieux, voyant que Dieu avait terminé son ceuvre, commenctren 
celle qu'il leur avait prescrite. Proclus parait opter pour le premier sens, tout en essayan 
de le combiner avec le second. 


As akin to this we may add the explanation of Adyos in 51 C 
though not a grammatical mistake. Plato asks whether the par 
ticulars perceived by the senses are the only reality, and whether it i 
a mistake to say that the ideas are real, so that ‘fire in general’ a 
apart from particulars is a mere phrase—dAAG pdrnv éxdorore elval 1 
gapev eldos Exdorov vonrdyv, Td St ovdty dp jv TAY Adyos. Stallbaun 
rightly renders ‘ vana oratio,’ but the editor thinks he finds somethin; 
deeper. ‘By Adyos Plato means a mental concept, or universal 
the question is in fact between Socraticism and Platonism ; that is t 
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say, between conceptualism and idealism.” Of course Adyos is here in 
its familiar opposition to reality, the philosophic distinction attributed 
to Plato exists merely in the editor’s imagination. 

It may be here also noted that the translation misses the idiom— 
&p’ yv—the imperfect after a number of present tenses, and with dpa, 
‘but we talk idly when we speak of an intelligible idea as actually 
existent, whereas it was nothing but a conception ’— it should be 
‘whereas it turns out to have been all the while nothing but a 
phrase.’ 





In 48D an impossible force is given to the adverb éuzpocdev. 
Teipdoopat pndevds Arrov elxdra, paddAov 8, Kal eumpordev am dapyijs 
wept éxdoroy kat fvprdvrwv Adyeww. This very difficult passage has 
been discussed by C. F. Hermann}, and here again the editor seems 
unaware of the view held by the scholar whose text he chiefly follows. 
His own note is, ‘Stallbaum, who joins pa@AAov 82 with what follows, 
Proposes to read‘ xara ra éunpoodev. But no change is necessary. 
€u7poodey means “ where we were before,” viz. at the starting-point of 
the inquiry. I think Martin is justified in his rendering “revenant 
Sur mes pas jusqu’au commencement.” ’ The translation has ‘I will 
Strive to give an explanation which is no less probable than another, 
but more so; returning back to describe from the beginning each and 
=] things.’ This is a somewhat complicated error. In the first place, 
AL EurpocGev could mean ‘ where we were before,’ that cannot of itself 
Acnote so determinate a point as the beginning of the enquiry. Per- 
Raps the editor really meant that dm’ dpxijs was an epexegesis of it. 

ut gumpoodev can no more mean ‘ where we were before’ than mdAar 
“<Sould mean ‘where we were long ago.’ Thirdly, the editor does not 
<pbserve that he is not even translating éuzpoodev by ‘ where we were 
Wefore,’ for he does not take gumpoodev .. . Aéyew = ‘ to describe every- 
“thing where we were before,’ which would make no sense, and certainly 
mot the sense he requires. 

He is putting still more into éuzpoodev, for the sense he gives the 
“passage can only be got by taking éumpocder . . . A€yew as equivalent 
to ‘ to describe everything beginning from where we were before, viz. 
at the beginning.’ The editor’s own remark on Lindau’s suggestion ? 
(‘which is not Greek, as I think”) is a just criticism of his own. 

1 Jen. Literaturzeitung 1842 N°. 32, referred to in the Engelmann edition where the 

reference (N*¥. 31) ia incorrect. 

2 Lindau suggests paddrov # Kar’ éumpoodev. xar’ éunpocOev does not seem to be 


found, but it seems in itself nearly as possible a formation as xarémodev or kadvmepOey and 
so hardly deserves the sneer. 
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There is another matter in the earlier part of the same sentence. 
The rendering ‘the value of a probable account’ is given for rav rév 
elxérwv Adywv Svvauwv, which is of course only a periphrasis for rows 
eixdras Adyous. 


58. Next will be given some mistakes or inaccuracies in the rend er- 
ing of prepositions. 

20 B, fvvwpodoyjoar’ ovy Kown oxepdpevor mpds tuas avrovs els 27 tv 
dvraroddécev por ta Tav Adywv fra. ‘Accordingly you consultced 
together and agreed to entertain me at this time with a return “ fesmst 
of reason.”’ eis with adverbial expressions of time has for one of -mts 
meanings (like the German ‘ bis’) the designation of the time ‘ by 
which’ something is to happen : as here, where els voy means ‘ by i&-0- 
day,’ as the context shews. (The context also shews that in all prol—2- 
bility oxeWduevor is wrongly taken and that it should be taken as 
part of the object clause after fuywpoAoynoatre—‘ you agreed that wh—e? 
you had considered the matter in concert,’ &c.) 


25 E, ovx amd oxdzov is rendered ‘ unerringly.’ The phrase, as is 
well known, means ‘ to the purpose ’—‘ & propos.’ ; 


24 B. The Egyptian priest says of the laws of his country 76 8 coseml 
TEpt THS ppovyjcews, Spas mov Toy vopov THdE Sony emysedrActay erojcam—O? 
evOds Kar’ apxds mepl te tov kéopov Gravta x.t.A. This is rendere—=, 
‘Again as regards knowledge you see how careful our law is in imms®* 
jirst principles, mvestigating the laws of nature,’ &c. ev6ts car apy cams 
is of course ‘at the very outset,’ and émyéAccay eéroujoaro must b— 
joined with wepi re Tov xéopop x.T.A. 


mapa is rendered wrongly in 53 B. 16 8% # dvvardy @s KddAAoTae 
dpirra te ef ovx otrws éxdvtwy tov Oedv aira ~vriordva, mapa wdvtroe 
juty ws del TodTo Acydpevoy trapxérw, ‘And that God formed them to 
be most fair and perfect, not having been so heretofore, must above all 
things be the foundation whereon our account 18 for ever based.’ 

The last clause (mapa advta x.t.\.) simply means that Plato lays 
down the principle once for all that God made the best he could out of 
matter, and that this (without further express repetition) is to be 
taken as always understood throughout (mapa) the whole account of 
creation which follows. The editor beside misconstruing wapd seems 
to have missed the sense altogether. One must wonder how he takes 
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the words. It should be observed that in the first clause, the editor 
omits } duvaréy altogether from his translation ; these words are very 
important, for, as will appear, they are a serious difficulty (among 
Many similar ones) in the way of the views the editor adopts on 
Plato’s philosophy. 


54. In the use of the article there are inaccuracies. 

In 78 C, for which see above (par. 44), 7d rév éyxuprlwy stands, as 
Galen says, for ‘the whole apparatus of the éyxdpria,’ not ‘for one of 
Ehe éyxtpria.? The editor, after saying ‘Galen warns us against 
Laking this “one of the éyxiépra,”’ continues, ‘He understands zAc- 
cavoy, in which he is probably right.’ Of course wAdxavoy is not to 
be understood. We have simply the well-known idiomatic periphrasis 
with the neuter article. 71d rév éyxvpriwy is well rendered by Martin 
‘ensemble des petites nasses.’ There are any number of instances of 
this idiom in Plato: cf. just below, 79 C, 16 rav ornAGv. Stallbaum, 
as would be expected of such a scholar, gives the nght account, ‘7rd 
rGv éyxuptlwy per periphrasin dictum pro ra éyxvpria.” Galen explains 
76 tév éyxuptlwy by rd tév éyxuprlwy wAdKavoy in the passage which 
has been quoted above, par. 44, p. 72; but it does not follow that he 
made the mistake of thinking that aAdxavoy was actually to be 
supplied in Plato’s Greek. 


60D, the ordinary reading is ylyvera: ro péAay xpapa exov Albos. 
The editor reads éywy with A, and translates ‘a certain stone of a 
black colour,’ with the note ‘the vulgate éxov cannot be construed at 
all: éywy is supported by A, but the article is not wanted with pédav 
xpGpa.” Objecting to Hermann’s emendation and that in the Engel- 
mann edition, he finally proposes that éywy should be kept and 6 
inserted thus—6é 7rd péAav xpGpa éxwv AlOos. He does not seem to 
realise the necessity of explaining what this would mean for the 
neuter article could not stand at all before péAay ypéua if ‘a stone of 
a black colour’ was all that was meant, it could only stand with 
some exceptional significance such as ‘the black colour we have been 
speaking of ’ or ‘the well-known black colour.’ 

A possible emendation seems to be to read 6 forré. (Just above the 
vulgate appears to have had before Stallbaum ro yéve for ¢ yévet.) 

51 A, rév tavrwv adel tre 6vrwv. To Stallbaum’s proposal to omit re 
is objected, ‘ Plato would probably have written mdvrwy rév dei dvtwv.’ 
On the contrary the position of the article in rév mdvrwv dei dvrwy 1s 


not only parallel to a known usage in Attic prose found in the pluraa.] 
as well as the singular, but also suits Plato’s usage of the article am_<qj 
his general tendency to hyperbaton. Riddell quotes ro Oynrév toe-y 
(Gov Laws 732 E and Phaedo 100A rév ddAwy aravtwy dvtwv. (Im 
the latter place a later hand has added in one MS.—not the best—— 
andvrwy tov dvtwv.) Compare also ra duddrepa orotxeia Theaeteta—as 
203 C (cit. Kiihn.), and ra wdvra (crotyeia). The position of ras woull_4 
seem in the passage before us to give an emphasis which exactly suimi&s 
the sense. The editor with his usual inconsistency finally suggesm@®— 
that perhaps def wore dvrwy should be read, producing the exact orde==! 
which he makes an objection to Stallbaum. Before getting to tha 
however he says ‘I think the text may be defended as it stands, def > 
évtwv being added to explain what is meant by rév révtrwv—all thhngs== 
that is, all eternal existences.’ This is rather a priori scholarship—* 
The grammars, according to which the use of re to connect single notion.= 
is not common, do not seem to give instances where it adds an equiva— 
lent or explanatory notion, as xal often does ; and we doubt altogethemm™ 
the possibility of its introducing the limitation of a previous notion—— 
as it would in the editor’s explanation. In any case the editor ics= 
unconscious that he is assuming a construction, which, in his owns 
language, ‘sorely needs defence.’ A parallel to réy mdvrwy del re= 
évrmv—‘ all things, that is all eternal existences,’ would be otdev ypjo.— 
pov te émpaxOn, ‘nothing, that is nothing useful was effected,’ which 
is impossible. Or (a nearer parallel) of wavres ploOwrol re Epvyov— 
‘all the soldiers, that is the mercenary part of them, fled.’ 

It may be suggested that the original was possibly rév advrov 
vontay det re 6vTwy, comparing 37 A rép vontay del re dvr@v. Homeo- 
teleuton would account for the loss of vonrév. The proposal to write 
vontav instead of mdavrwy mentioned by the editor comes doubtless 
from the note to the Engelmann translation. 


55. Passing to the construction of clauses we may quote the follow- 
ing as an instance of maccurate vindication of the obvious. 

40 C (of the planets, their conjunctions, occultations, &c.), wel” otort- 
vas Te énimpooev GAAHAOLS Nuly Te KaTa ypdvous ovoTiWas ExacToL KaTa- 
kadvmrovrat kal mad dvadaiydpevor pdBovs kal onpela Tov pera Tadra 
yevnoopévwy Tots ov dvvapévois AoyiCecOar TéuTrovCL. 


This sentence is certainly. complex and involved, but I see no sufficient reason for 
meddling with the text. The chief causes of offence are (1) the repeated interrogative 
ped? otorwas—otorwas, (2) the position of ve after jpyiv. Stallbaum would read «card 
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xpivous vvas. I think, however, that the MS. reading may be defended as a double 

indirect interrogative: a construction which, though by far less common than the double 

direct interrogative, is yet quite a goud one; cf. Soph. Antiy. 1341 03’ é€xa@ Gwa pds 

strepoy iSu. .The literal rendering of the clause will then be ‘behind what stars at 
what times they pass before one another and are now severally hidden from us, now 
again reappearing,’ &c. The re after jpiy really belongs to xaraxpvwrovra and is 
answered by the following «al, quasi jyiy ... xatraxpbarovrai re Kai dvapawopevor . 
séuxover. For the irregular position of re compare Thuk. iv. 115 of 82 ’A@nvaio Ayb- 
varré re ix pavdov Texioparos wal dw’ olxay éwadrfes txovomy. And instances might be 
multiplied. 






The editor evidently thinks he is doing something new in recog- 
nising this construction and in applying it to this passage. If so he 
is mistaken in both points. The passage is translated as a case of the 
double indirect interrogative in Professor Jowett’s translation, with 
which the editor tells us he is acquainted, and in the Engelmann 
translation which he has used only in the preceding page. In a note 
to the latter, however, Stallbaum’s emendation is preferred. The 
COnstruction itself does not need defence, it is recognised in Grammars; 
& wad as to its rarity, it is familiar and common enough with dcos and 
@€os and their combinations. The illustration which the editor gives 
X= unfortunate, because it is at least doubtful; it is probably not a 
CA onble indirect interrogative at all, but a confusion of construc- 
ions suited to the #Oos of the speech in which it occurs. The 
<“Onstructions which appear to be combined are ov’ éyw dma I3w and 
2G’ Ew mpds aérEpov Bw. 

The editor fails to remark on the unusual order of the words, which 
Bay have kept Stallbaum from thinking of the double indirect inter- 
“egative, and induced the Engelmann editor, though translating the 
“ext with a double interrogative, to prefer Stallbaum’s emendation ; 
*=ara xpdvovs otorivas would naturally begin the clause to which it 
RKelongs and precede jpiv re. 

As for the second ‘chief cause of offence,’ it would be surprising to 
Mind that anyone thought the position of re ‘a cause of offence,’ and 
~ ‘was tempted thereby to ‘meddle with the text.’ There are in Plato 

wome sufficiently bold ‘trajections’ of re, but here Stallbaum (who is 
“an general careful in his commentaries on Plato’s dialogues to note the 
“position of re) remarks, ‘Nam quod re post 7jutv interpositum est, ita 
quidem ut sequenti xai respondeat, id nullam molestiam afferet iis 
qui voculam ad totam hanc fpjow pertinere reputaverint.? The 
‘irregular position ’ of re follows one of the regular rules, viz. that 
when two clauses are joined by re—xal, re may follow the first word 
in the first clause, the two clauses being considered as wholes. Here 
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we have two clauses with two finite verbs, xaraxaAvarovra: and 
néumovot, and jpiv is the first word in the first clause: it is therefore 
inadequate to represent it as properly belonging to xarax. and irregu- 
larly detached from it. The position of jiy itself in relation to the 
clauses (apart from the position of ofvrivas) conforms to a known 
rule, Kiihner § 520, A. 5, b. 

The case is really simpler than the instance given from Thucydides ; 
though the two are akin, the editor does not note the distinction. His 
note is otherwise crude; he merely leaves the position of re as an 
irregularity in both passages, not explaining it—which is like the 
old-fashioned way of thinking it enough to call a changed construction 
an anacoluthon. In fact it is rather characteristic of the editor to give 
grammatical notes which are useless to the average scholar, and which 
supply inaccurate or imperfect information to the student who needs a 
note, instead of referring him to some grammar where the subject is 
adequately discussed, or to a note by some critical authority. There 
are excellent notes by Stallbaum on re in various Platonic dialogues, 
as well as by Kiihner, who refers to him. The editor passes a much 
more noteworthy case of re in 65D without any remark (but then 
there is none in Stallbaum) ra 52 rovrwy re pumtixa kal way TO TEpt THY 
yAGrrav anonAvvovta, The editor joins ra rovrwy, like Martin, the 
Engelmann editor, and Jowett. 

With the foregoing defence of the double interrogative may be 
associated another note, on the same passage, of a like naiveté. For 
the ordinary rots dvvayeévors the editor reads rots ov devayévors with 
Hermann and Paris A. The negative seems to give a good sense, 
and grammatically it would be an instance of a very familiar idiom. 
But the editor after explaining the sense, gravely stands on his defence 
for the grammar. ‘If it be objected that the negative ought to be 
py, I should reply that this is one of many cases where the negative 
coheres so closely with the participle as practically to form one word : 
ef. Isok. de pace § 13.... There vody otk éxovras= dvoyrovs, as here od 
duvapyévois= dédvvarotow.’ The supposed objector would really be in 
such an elementary stage as to require more help than the editor gives 
him, and he might even be misled into supposing that the usage was 
only with participles, for the editor only speaks of participles and 
quotes a passage where od is similarly joined with a participle. 


56. On the other hand through unacquaintance with a known idiom, 
the editor believes himself to be restoring Plato’s words in 86 C—ro 8& 
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omépua St@ TOAD cal puddes wept tov pveddv ylyverat Kal xadarepet dév- 
dpoy ToAvKaprérepoy Tod Evupérpov wepuxos jj. All the MSS. appear to 
read ylyverat. Stallbaum says on wepuxds 7 ‘Continuavit enim scriptor 
verborum constructionem perinde ac si praecessisset drm dy odd 
ylyvnra, h.e. édy rive yryvyrat, neque alia est haec structurae mutatio, 
quam si post «2 et indicativum deinde édy cum conjunctivo infertur. ... 
Ne vero omissione particulae dy offendaris, Menon p. 92E, éro... 
éyrixn ... Alcib. I. 134 E, @ yap e£ovola 7,’ and also quotes Laws 
737 B and Matthiae Gk. Gr. The editor conjectures ylyyyra, and 
prints it in his text with the note—‘I believe this slight alteration 
restores Plato’s sentence. The vulgate ylyverat xat cannot possibly 
stand. ... Of the omission of dy with the relative instances are to be 
found in Attic prose: see Thucyd. IV. xvii. 2, ob pév Bpaxeis dpxadot, 
pe) Todd's XppoOa. And above in 57B we have the very similar 
construction mpiv ... éxpiyn; and so, Laws 873 A, apiv ... xoplon.’ 

The vulgate (i.e. the reading of all the MSS. and editions) 

«ertainly can stand, and there is no reason for ‘meddling with the 
‘text.’ The editor must be unaware that the combination in the same 
mentence of the indicative and the subjunctive with the relative is 
=recognised in the grammars. Madvig quotes Dem. 22. 22, alrla éorly, 
ray tis WAG xpnodpevos Ady pH Tapdoyntar wiotw, Ov A€yet, EXeyyas 
@é, Srav, dy ay clan tis, cal raAnBes duod delEm: Kihner quotes Isaeus 
3. 60 Boor pev xaraAltwot... door dé... elomotodyrar. A passage of 
"Thucydides from which Kihner quotes only a relative clause with a 
subjunctive without dy, contains also one with the indicative—a well 
mown place, IV. xvii. 4, cwdhpdvwv 5 dvdpav oltives rayada és 
atiplBorov aogadGs COevto ... rdv te TéAELOV voplawot K.T.A. Poppo 
«quotes besides Thucyd. IT. 44, 1, IV. 92, 1, Xen.! Anab. I. 9, 27, 
zand Dem. c. Theocr. § 63, édxdc0. . . 7 viv eloly dv To decpwrnplo, 
¥) 75 dowwdv xatareOGo1. The superiority of Stallbaum’s note is 
bvious. 

The rest also of the editor’s note on the omission of dy is crude and 
EMadequate, considering what has been written on the subject. There 
re important notes by Stallbaum, referred to by Kihner, on Laws 
920D and other passages, which should have been made use of, or 
referred to (supposing the editor knew them), if he handles the subject 
at all. The quotations Stallbaum gives on the present passage are 
Much needed in the editor's note—instances of the relative with 


% The passage from Xenophon is a real instance—the indicative with relative in one 
Clause, and the optative (without dy) with relative in the other, for the latter is oratio 
obliqua for the relative with subjunctive and dy. 
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subjunctive and without av from Plato’s own text!. The instance he 
has taken from another author is not exactly happy, Thuc..IV. xvix. 2. 
The passage in full is émyx@piovy dv jpiv, ot pév Bpayxets apxador, 
py jwoAAots xphoOat, mAcloor 5é, ev & Gv xatpds 4 SiddoKxovrds rt 
TGV TMpovpyov Adyots TO Séov mpdocew. It will be observed that there 
are two subjunctive relative clauses, the first without and the second 
with dv. It may therefore well be contended that this is not a case 
of the simple omission of dv which it is intended to illustrate, but 
that it belongs to a special class of passages distinguished in grammars 
and in Stallbaum’s note on Laws 920 D, where the dy of one clause 
seems in a way to do duty for both. When two or more clauses 
which should have dy are connected by coordinate conjunctions, it is 
the rule to put dy only once. It is true that it is generally in the 
first clause, but Kuhner points out that sometimes it is the second 
clause which has the dv, though this is rare. (Riddell gives instances 
in Plato of 4y understood from the previous clause. Stallbaum in his 
note on the Laws gives instances from Plato in which the clauses are 
not even coordinate ones.) The passage from Thucydides, therefore, 
is at least a disputable one, and the editor might have found much 
better in a grammar. 


57. 24 B, éri 88 4 ris éaAicews adtdy cyéots donidwy Kal dopdr-<2>?: 
is rendered ‘furthermore ¢here is the fashion of their arming wath 
spears and shields,’ but it should be, ‘their fashion of arming is wath 
spears and shields.’ Stallbaum rightly says ‘ cohaerent enim verba s-C : 
éru 0 7 oxéots avtay tis éTAlcews eort oxéots donldwy Kai dopdta> Y- 
Jowett also translates rightly. 


59 E, ra 5 89 mAciora dddrwv eldy «TA. ... EduTav piv rd yéwrP% 
K.T.A.... x¥por Aeysuevor. Here the rendering ‘are called by t-¢ 
class-name of saps,’ does not fulfil the promise in the preface, the at 
the translation is to save some notes by shewing how the editor thin B® 
the Greek should be taken, for it misses the idiom, and proceedsas #4 
Aeyduevor (with eicf understood) were made equivalent to Aéyovra=**: 
A more accurate rendering would be ‘are, taking the class as a who B©@: 
saps, so-called,’ i. e. ‘ the so-called saps.’ 


The grammatical note in 41 A, a passage already referred to, shew~™”* 


1 The passages with mpiv given by the editor (Tim. 57 B, Laws 872 A) are those wha<oR 
Stallbaum associates with the present passage in a note referred to in his commenta™ 
on the first of them (Timaeus 57 B). 
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rather a confusion of ideas, Geol Oedv, dv eyo Snutovpyds marjp re 
epywy, & de’ euod yevspeva Avra euod ye py eOéAovtos* rd pev ody dh 
beOty way AvTdy K.t.A. (see above, par. 18). 


dw byw Snpuovpyds warhp Te epyow] These words are almost as much debated as the 
preceding. (1) The clause may be taken in apposition with Oeol: sc. épya, dy éya Snpus- 
ovpyis warp Te: (2) &y may be governed by épywy, as Stallbaum takes it: (3) or by 
Snjuovpyés. It can hardly be doubted that the interpretation is to be preferred which 
best lends itself to the majestic flow of Plato’s rhythm; and on that ground I should 
give the preference to the last, making dv masculine: ‘whose maker am I and father of 
works which through me coming into being &c.’ The construction will thus really 
follow the same principle as the familiar idiom whereby a demonstrative is substituted 
for the relative in the second member of a relative clause; as for instance in Euthydemus 
301 E ratra tyyel od elvas, dv dy dptys wal itp cor abrois xpiobas & 7: dy BovAn. 


It is difficult to see what the editor can have been thinking of, for 
9£ course there is nothing analogous to a ‘demonstrative substituted 
or a relative in the second member,’ nor does his rendering throw 
‘@ht on his explanation. 

Perhaps the true explanation of the construction may simply be 
2at Eoywr & 30 euod «.7.A. 1s related to marjp like an adjective, and 
ten the whole expression warjp épywy & x.7.A. 1s coordinate with 
'Mtovpyds, and, like it, governs dv. 


58. Instances might be multiplied, but we will turn to usages more 
'ecially Platonic. 

If the editor had studied Riddell he would have known how common 
Yperbaton is in Plato. As it is he constantly gets wrong in passages 
here it occurs. 

19 C, 7déws yap ay Tov Ady beEsvros dxovcaiy dv, 4OAovs obs méALs 
ri, rovrovs airiy dywvidoudyny mpds méAEts GAAas Mpendvrws, els 
© ardAepov adixopevny, kal év TO ToAEuEtY TA TpoorjKovTa aTrodidovcay 
 qrawdelq x.r.A. This is rendered ‘I would fain listen to one who 
>picted her engaged in a becoming manner with other countries 
- those struggles which cities must undergo, and going to war, 
e@ when at war shewing a result worthy of her training,’ &e. 

Paris A has els ye éAcuov. te read by Hermann is really Bekker’s 
Myjecture. The editor who follows Hermann gives re without saying 
here it comes from, and without understanding its construction, 
' his translation shews. The re=‘ both’ and is of course correlative 
’ the xal before év ro wodcuety; it is best construed as if after 
2endvrws; it does not coordinate ddixonévny with dywriCouerny as 
1e editor supposes. The reason of its apparent displacement is 
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simple. apemdvtws is to apply to two cases, the manner in which the 
state enters on a war, and its manner of prosecuting it. Thus the 
two clauses follow apendvrws quite naturally, re coming after the first 
word of the first—els méAcuov adixowéryny, and xal introducing the 
second clause, which should strictly have been of some such form as év 
TO ToACUM aywviConevnv, but the idea of aperdvrws instead of being 
understood, is expressed over again in a different form, and thus a 
word like aywriCouéyny with aperévrws understood is replaced by the 
phrase ra mpoojxovta anodidotcay TH matdelg. It may be noticed, as 
we are on this passage, that the translation also misses the sense of 
&Odovs obs méAts AOAei, which is not ‘those struggles which a city 
must undergo,’ but ‘ national contests,’ as opposed to the more usual 
and proper sense of d@Ao. which has occurred just above, ‘ contests 
of individuals.’ And there again in the latter place the translation 
is wrong, xal Tt Tév Tots compact SoxovvTwy mpoonKew KaTa Thy dywvlay 
GOdobvra, ‘putting into active exercise the qualities which seemed to 
belong to their form;’ this loses the point, for xara riv dywvlav 
&0Xodvra (of the individual creature) corresponds to 460A ovs, obs méAts 
GOAe?, rovTovs attiy dywviCopevny. 


There is a precisely similar placing of re in 23 C, where the editor 
fails again—iv yap ... 7 viv ’A@nvalwy ovca méAts dplorn mpds TE Tov 
méheuov Kal kata mdvta evvonwrdtn siadepdvtws. The translation 
has ‘was foremost both in war and in all besides, and her laws were 
exceedingly righteous above all cities.’ The editor appears to construe 
as if putting a comma between mdyra and edvoywrdrn; in any case 
he mistakes the true construction and gives a wrong sense. The 
explanation is quite the same in principle as in 19C; dplorn belongs 
to both the expressions jomed by re and xai, viz. mpos méAeuoy and 
kata mdvTa evvouwrdtn «x.t.A., only the latter has been varied from 
its strictly grammatical form, which might be, e.g. xard mdvta ta 
mept thy woAitelay or kata wacav edvoptay. ‘ Exceedingly righteous’ 
gives a wrong turn to etvoywratn which rather means ‘with the 
most orderly constitution.’ 


1g E, 76 88 Trav codiordy yévos ... PoBodpar... py wws ... doroyow 
dua girtocdpwy dvipov 7 xat wodirixév. Stallbaum is surely right 
in joming dua girocddwy xal woAutixGv, ‘men who are at once 
philosophers and statesmen.’ This is required by the general sense. 
Compare also just below, yévos ... dua dudorépwy (i.e. both philo- 
sophy and statesmanship) dice: peréxov. The editor misled by the 
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order of the words renders ‘I am afraid... they may somehow fall 
short in their conception of philosophers and statesmen,’ thus entirely 
losing the point of the passage. The position of 7 comes under the 
section of Riddell’s chapter on hyperbaton entitled ‘ grammatical 
governments intermingled by hyperbaton.’ He gives (for place of 
a verb) mpds ri rotr’ elmes BAéWas; compare also below, 23C, éé 
Gv... % woAdts éort Ta viv tuav; 78C, Tra pev ody evdoy ex Tupds 
oweoTyoato tod mAokdvov Gravra. The position of dvdpéy is not 
a difficult hyperbaton. 

With this may be associated the note upon 67 B, already mentioned 
in another connection. The Greek is dAws yey ody dwriy Oduev THY 
b: Grav tm dépos éyxepdadrov te xat alparos péxpt Woyiis wAnyny b1a- 
dvouérnv. In his note the editor governs éyxe@ddov and alyaros by 
mAnynv and says ‘the construction of all these genitives is a little 
puzzling. Stallbaum constructs éyxepadov re xai afparos with 8:4, 
but the interposition of in’ dépos surely renders this indefensible.’ 
As we have seen! the editor may be right in his construction, but the 
reason given for it is entirely wrong; the remark on the interposition 
of in’ dépos ignores the ordinary feature of hyperbaton. In the 
‘intermingling of grammatical governments’ a member of one con- 
struction is intruded among those of another. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the resulting ambiguity makes the construction ‘inde- 
fensible.’ On the contrary, it is well known that the use of 
hyperbaton is often harsh, and does cause obscurity, in prose as 
well as poetry. Cf. Eur. Medea 12, dvddvovoa piv gpvyq modirav 
év adlxero xOdéva. Kiuhner remarks specially on this fact (one of 
his instances seems wrong) and refers to Poppo on Thucydides. Again 
in 68A Plato gives an awkward position to genitives which might 
have easily been avoided, rd 38% rovrwy ad perafd mupds yévos (not 
hyperbaton). Compare again Gorg. 469 D, xdv riva d0fn por Tis 
Kepadjs avr@y Kareayéva: dety—where airaév belongs to ria (Riddell), 
The editor might have learnt something from the considerable number 
of undoubted cases of hyperbaton in this very dialogue. To what we 
have already quoted may be added 17 B, y6és mov trav bm euod pnOév- 
Twv Adywv wept toAutelas Hv Td KEepdAaoy: 50 B, 6 avrdgs 57 Adyos Kai 
tepl ris Ta mdvra Sexouevns copata picews: 53D, ras 8 ert rovTwy 
dpyis dvwhev eds olde (quoted by Riddell also): 51A, re Ta TOy 
Tavrov ael tre dvrwy xara wav éavtod wodAAdKis adomotdpara Kad@s 
MéAdovre déxerOar mdvrwv extds adT@ pooner wepuxévat Tov €ldav: 


1 Paragraph 35. 
G2 
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60 A, rérrapa 8é, doa eumvpa cldyn, dtapavy pddtora yevopeva etrnpev 
dvépara atrav: 70 A, éadér éx rhs axpomdAews TO emiraypate Kat Adyo 
pndapn melOecOar Exdv éO€dot. 

In the present passage the hyperbaton would not be particularly 
difficult, and the editor contradicts his note by actually rendering in 
the translation in the manner which the note pronounces indefensible, 
‘a stroke transmitted through the ears by the air and passed through 
the brain and the blood to the soul.’ In the De Plac. Phil. the 
words are also thus construed’. The grammatical reason which there 
seems to be in favour of the view in the note has been overlooked by 
the editor. It would be natural that re and xaf should be correlative 
(2yxepdAov re kal aluaros), and then re would not couple éyxe@ddov 
and drwv. 


We may give some further specimens of the editor’s difficulties 
with hyperbaton. 

35 A, ths dpeplorov cal det xara tavTa éxovons ovclas kal rijs ad 
Tept TA Topara ytyvouévns peptotis, tplrov ef dudoty, ev péow Lvvexe- 
pdcaro ovolas eldos, Tis Te Tad’Tod gvoews Kal ris Oarépov, kal Kara 
tatra fuvéorncev ev péow tod Te duepods ad’ray Kal Tod Kata Ta oSpara 
peptorod. 

‘ First,’ says the editor, ‘a word concerning the Greek, The geni- 
tives tis dueplorov ... weptorjs might well enough be taken with 
Proklos as dependent on éy péow. I think, however, they are to be 
considered as in a somewhat loose anticipative apposition to é& duoir, 
with which words the constrtiction becomes determinate.’ Proclus is 
obviously right, and completely confirmed by the repetition just below 
of the same thing—év péow rod re duepods abray kal rod KaTaTd odpara 
peptorod. The editor's view is another specimen of a priori scholar- 
ship, and is indeed ‘ somewhat loose.’ An ‘anticipative’ construction 
should certainly be of the same form as that which it anticipates, and 
so here the genitive rijs dueplorov x.r.A. should have the same preposi- 
tion (éx) as dudoty. An exact parallel to what is proposed by the 
editor would be rots wordyots xai rots dpeor ris Actas év duddrepots 
evploxetat xpvods or Tév xpyoluwv Kal Tov KaAGy TAciotn TEpt dudoré- 
pov dugroByrnols éort, where the construction of the genitives would 
not ‘become determinate’ till the words ep! dudorépwv*”. This one 
may venture to think impossible Greek. 

1 See above, par. 35. 


? The known poetical idiom whereby the second only of two nouns has a preposition 
which belongs to both does not apply here and is not what the editor means. 
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The reader will have observed that the editor seldom makes one 
mistake at a time. In the present passage he makes another, and 
@ conspicuous one. He translates rijs ad wept ra odpara yryvoperns 
peptorns ‘that which decomes divided in material bodies.’ The phrase 
just quoted is opposed to rijs dueplorouv cat det xara Tavra exovons 
ovcias: thus ytyvopévns is opposed to det xara raira éxyovons, and as 
the latter means ‘ belonging to the world of changeless Being,’ so the 
other means ‘belonging to the world of change and Becoming,’ exactly 
as if ris ad wept Ta odparta pepioris Kal ytyvouévyns were written. 

The editor adds, ‘ Stallbaum is certainly wrong in connecting them 
(i.e. the genitives rijs dueptorou x.7.A.) with eldos 1 

It is not absolutely clear how Stallbaum construes. He joins 
fvvexépacaro eldos tis dweplurov x.t.A., and it certainly looks as though 
the genitive rijs dyeplorov «.7.A. was taken as a kind of genitive of 
material (especially as he supposes é& dugoty per redundantiam quan- 
dam interjectum), which is at least Greek. 


29 B, rod pév ody povluov kat BeBalov Kai pera vod xatadavois povi- 
prous kal dueranrdrous, xaé’ Soov oldy te dveAéyxtois mpoonKes Adyows 
etvat kal dxivyjrots, rovrou det pndev eAdelrew rovs 5& Tod mpds pev 
éxetvo deixacOévros, dvros 5& elxdvos, elkdras dva Adyor te éxelvwv 
Gvras’ 8 rl wep mpds yéveowy ovola, robto mpds mlotw ddAndera. 


The note is— 


Some corruption has clearly found its way into this sentence. It seems to me that 
the simplest remedy is to reject ofov, which I think may have arisen from a duplication 
of cov. By the omission the sentence becomes perfectly grammatical. Stallbaum, 
reading «al before xa’ Scor, alters dveAéyxros, Adyous, dxwhros to the accusative and 
writes 8¢ for 3. This method does indeed produce a sentence that can be construed ; 
but it involves larger alterations of the text, and the position of the word Adyous seems 
extremely unsatisfactory. I cannot therefore concede his claim to have restored 
Plato’s words. According to my version of the sentence efva: must be supplied with 
povipous wal dperarrwrovs. 


The position of the word Adyovs, instead of being extremely un- 
satisfactory, is greatly in favour of Stallbaum, for it would be an 
idiomatic and elegant hyperbaton, such as might be found in any 
Greek writer. The predicates povlyovs, duerantoérevs are naturally put 
first so as to be near to povlywov and BeBatov, and the sentence 
with so many acc. masculines is made less heavy by associating 


1 This seems an echo of Martin ‘M. Stallbaum, par une inversion non moins forcée et 
non moins utile, prétend faire dépendre ces deux génitifs du substantif €l5os.’ 
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Adyous, which would be expected in the place proper to the subject, 
with the other two predicates. The hyperbaton is rather apparent than 
real, for probably the strict grammatical analysis is that rovs Adyous 
understood from the preceding context is subject, and Adyous dveAéyx- 
tous is predicate. This then is another instance of the author's 
misunderstanding of the order of words. But there are several other 
matters to note. It is after all an advantage in an emendation that 
it produces a sentence which can be construed ;’ the editor’s may just 
construe, but that is all. It is as clumsy and obscure as Stallbaum’s 
is elegant and clear. In the editor’s version we must supply not merely 
etvat, as he says, but def Adyous eZvat, and not only here, but in the next 
sentence (rovs 8... dvras). It is doubtful whether Plato could have 
written a sentence with such harsh construction and harsh rhythm. 
(The editor commends his view of the interpretation of 41 A fin. on 
the ground that it suits the ‘ majestic flow of Plato’s rhythm.’) 

As the editor minimises what has to be supplied to help out his text, 
so he exaggerates the changes Stallbaum makes. Stallbaum does not 
insert xaf and change d¢ to Se? merely on his own authority, as the 
note would certainly make the reader suppose. «ai is found in a 
number of MSS. (13) according to Stallbaum, though not in Paris A ; 
it could easily have been lost before card: 5é, as Stallbaum says, is the 
correction of de? in Paris A itself. The editor's omission of ofoy is not 
quite original, for Stallbaum says th2 vulgate before him omitted 
oldy Te. 

There is another circumstance in favour of Stallbaum’s reading 
which he himself has not perceived. In rovrov 8 undev édAclrew he 
takes rovrov as referring to the whole condition povlyovs xal duera- 
mT@Tous Kal dvedéyKrovs Kat Gxivyrovs evar. But we get an excellent 
sense if rovrov refers to rod povluov cal BeBalov. ‘The arguments 
which deal with what is lasting and stable, must in no way be 
inadequate to it (rovrov pydey eddclrew), but be themselves like it, 
lasting and stable (oviovs cat BeBaiovs).’ This sense of rodro is 


1 A somewhat similar position of the subject is found in 36 E, nat 1d pev 3) odpa 
dpardy obpavod yéyovey, abri 5¢ déparos pév, Aoyiopod Be peréyovoa Kat dppovias Wuxh, 
Trav vonray del re dvraw tnd Tou dpicrou dpiarn -yevoudyn Trav yevvnOévrwv. On which the 
editor says, ‘ Notwithstanding Stallbaum’s defence of ¥vxf, I feel strong misgivings as 
to its genuineness: its position is strange, and disturbs the connexion.’ From the pre- 
ceding context it follows that air# means 4 yy, but the word has not been used 
in the last five lines, being represented by pronouns, Clearness is gained by the inser- 
tion of Yvxf in the middle of the somewhat long sentence; point also is gained because 
o®pa has intervened. In the present passage (29 B) it follows from the preceding 
context that rots Adyous is the subject of dueramrwrous, but this is made clearer by the 
insertion of Adyous in the middle of the rather long sentence. 
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rather confirmed by the next following words, rots 8% rot mpds pev 
éxetvo (i.e. Td pdvysov) amecxacOevtos, dvrTos be elxdvos, elxdras ava 
Adyov Te éxelywy Gvtas. 

The editor joins rod povivov cai BeBalov Adyous, ‘the words of that 
which is abiding,’ but the genitives are governed by éfnynrds, under- 
stood from the preceding clause—d:oproréoy, as dpa Tovs Adyous, GvTép 
elow é£nynral, rovrwy avtav kal évyyevets svras. 

Lastly, in the clause quoted a few lines back he renders dvd A‘yoy 
te éxelvwy dvras, ‘and duly corresponding with their subject.’ But as 
éxetvo Means TO pdvipov cat BéBatov, 80 éxelvwy probably refers to the 
corresponding Adyot, the pdvipor cat BéBaror Adyor; and this receives 
strong confirmation from the clause which follows and explains the 
ava Adyov, viz. Srl wep mpds yéveow (i.e. 7d dmexacOév) odala (i.e. Td 
pévipov) todto mpds mloriy (i.e. tovs elxdras Adyous) dAnOea (i.e. of 
pdvypot Adyot). 


20 C, dote cal yOés evOds evOevde érerdy rapa Kpirlay mpds tov €evava, 
ov kal karaAvopmev, ddixdpeda, xai ért mpdrepoy Kal’ 6ddv atta Tadr écKxoTOv- 
pev. The editor, putting a comma after évOévde, translates, ‘In fact 
yesterday, immediately on leaving this spot, when we reached the 
guest-chamber at the house of Kritias where we are staying, and even 
before that on our way thither, we were discussing this very matter.’ 

The confusion of this is obvious. The distance to the house of 
Kritias was sufficiently great for a philosophical conversation, and 
yet ‘immediately on leaving this spot’ is in the above translation 
contemporaneous as it were with arrival at Kritias’ house. Now 
Plato might speak in this way treating the action as a whole, but it 
would be absurd then to add ‘even éefore this while we were on the 
road.’ What happened on the road could not well be ‘even before’ 
what happened ‘immediately on leaving this spot.’ 

The fact is there is a hyperbaton of év0évde, which word must be 
construed as if after ée.d7. The obvious meaning is ‘as soon as we 
arrived from here at the house of Critias, and even before we got 
there,’ &c, The hyperbaton is neatly explained by Stallbaum, ‘ Male 
vulgo post évdévde commate distinguunt. Nam eddds évOévde cohaeret 
cum éeidy adixdpyeda atque eodem modo dicitur quo alibi junctum 
cum participio.’ 


26 B, ovx dv of8 el dvvalunv. Here the editor recognises the hyper- 
baton which it would be hard to miss, and comments, ‘ For the con- 
struction and position of dy see Euripides’ Alcestis 48, Medea 941. I 
have not noted another instance in Plato.’ 
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It may be confessed that the study of the editor's work would not 
incline anyone to attach importance to his report of what he has not 
observed in Plato. If he had read Riddell he would have found this 
passage treated under hyperbaton of dy, and not isolated but put in 
its logical place as a member of a class well represented in Plato. 
The general account of this class is, that with verbs of thinking 
and judging dv belonging to an object clause after them is taken out 
of that clause and associated with the principal verb. 

Apart from Plato, the note is another specimen of the crudeness we 
have before had occasion to remark upon. Instead of an explanation 
of the principle, and of its idiomatic character where the verb is ofda, or 
(better still) of a reference to some one who treats it adequately, we 
have merely a reference to two passages given along with this present 
passage from the Timaeus in Liddell and Scott. These again are 
from poetry, whereas there is a sufficiency of prose instances, and are 
thus misleading to the student for whom such a note may be supposed 
to be written. 

Better information, both about the principle and its illustration, 
may be found in the ordinary helps—Liddell and Scott, or a standard 
Grammar. 


59. Leaving hyperbaton we will give some more instances of lack 
of knowledge of Riddell’s Digest of Platonic idioms. 

24 C. The Egyptian priest, speaking of the foundation of Athens 
by Athene, says, ravrnv otv 84 Tote... Tiv dtaxdopunow...% Oeds 
mpotépovs tas diaxocpunoaca Kardkicev, éxdekapévy tov témov ev @ 
yeyévnobe, tiv eixpaclay Tév apdv év aiTe xaridotca, Sri ppovipwrdrovs 
dvdpas olco. The translation makes eixpacla rév opGv nominative to 
olcot. The true nominative is rézos, as Riddell has pointed out in his 
chapter on ‘ Binary Structure.’ The editor has gone out of his way to . 
make this mistake, for here, as in some of the cases we have men- 
tioned, the very next sentence in the text might have set him nght, 
Tov mpoohepeatarovs avTy méAAovTa olocew romov dvdpas. The trans- 
lation given of the first part is ‘ With all this constitution and order 
the goddess established you when she founded your nation first.’ 
This is misleading, for tporépovs means ‘before the founding of our 
nation.’ Cf, 23 D fin. 


Again in 40 B there is a remarkable construction, é£ jjs 8 Tijs 
aitlas yéyove x.r.A. The editor translates ‘from which cause have 
been created’ without any comment whatever, though it is far more 
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worthy of a note than many of the points he has chosen to discuss. 
It is treated by Riddell under ‘ Binary Structure.’ 


Connected with the same chapter of Riddell is the following. In 
61 A Plato explains the dissolution of a mass of earth in water by the 
penetration of the water particles in a certain way between those of 
the earth, In 61 B he explains similarly the dissolution of a sub- 
stance combined of earth and water by the action of fire. As in the 
former case the watery particles penetrated between those of earth, 
so in this the particles of fire penetrate between the particles of water. 
The reading of the MSS. in 61 B is ra 8 aupds els ra rGv tddrwv 
duaxeva eloidvra, Step tdwp yyy Tottro wip dépa damepyaCopeva x.T.A. 
This of course gives the wrong sense, but if fdep is written for dépa, 
we have exactly what is wanted. The corruption does not seem an 
improbable one— 


NYPYAQPANEPFAZOMENA 
AEPA 


The editor omits wip dépa entirely from his text, and has this note: 
‘The words wip dépa...I1 have rejected for more than one reason : 
the chief of which is that they are absolute nonsense. ... What con- 
ceivable sense is there in introducing air? &c....A minor though 
still substantial reason for rejecting the words is the grammar. If 
we retain vip dépa, not only is wip out of all construction, but dzep- 
ya¢opeva is left forlorn of any substantive wherewith to agree. On 
the other hand, the rejection of these two words, which I conceive to 
have been inserted by a copyist in an over antithetical frame of mind, 
restores both sense and grammar.’ 

The remarks on the grammar are not quite sound. It is the 
grammar which is in fayour of the text, and makes the expulsion of 
the words unsafe. In sense the only word wrong is dépa. The 
grammatical form is an instance of ‘ Binary Structure.’ In compari- 
son ‘there is,’ says Riddell, ‘a great tendency to the Binary Structure,’ 
and this is virtually a comparison. Riddell does not discuss this pre- 
cise type of passage. The original or primary construction is ra 5é 
mupos els Ta TGv DddTwv budkeva eloidvra amepyaCdpeva (rd Bdwp) Srrep 
fiwp yhv; then the first of the contrasted clauses is repeated in a 
different form, and in a structure accommodated to the second, and so 
we get rotro tip twp, which is all the easier because ra tod mupds the 
subject of dmepyaCoyeva is=r6 zip. The position of dmepyaCéueva need 
cause no difficulty; Riddell gives striking examples of intermixture of 
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clauses. For the repetition in another form of the first of the two 
contrasted clauses, compare Rep. 413, xal Oearéoy (rods véous), Gomep 
Tovs me@Aovs em Tous Wodouvs Te Kal OopvBouvs dyovres oxoTotcw, el 
poBepol, otrw véovs dyras els deluata arta Kopioréoy . . . BacavlCorras 

. el x.T.A. 

It is to the last degree unlikely that an interpolating copyist would 
have produced anything so idiomatic. On the other hand, it is possi- 
ble that dépa may be a copyist’s alteration of d3wp, perhaps mechanical, 
from a remembrance of the proportion of the four elements in 32 B-C. 

If we keep ro@ro, as the editor does, then since this corresponds to 
Smep, it is at once felt that something is wanted to balance the rest of 
the clause introduced by dep. The editor himself so far feels this that 
though he prints rojro dmepya¢dpeva, he concludes his note thus, ‘1 
suspect, however, that Plato’s orginal words were 1000’ diwp anepya- 
(dueva, and that tiwp was expelled by the two intruding elements, zip 
dépa: its insertion would be a gain to the text.’ 

The last conjecture as to the alteration of the text is somplicntal 
and entirely improbable: if the copyist found 87ep ddwp yiv, rodro twp 
dnepyaCéueva, he would be very unlikely to introduce into the last 
clause wip dépa. 


18 C, ré 3é 89 7d wept THs watdoToLlas ;  TodTO pev ba THY aHOerav 
TOV AExXOEvTwY EipynpdvevTor, STL Koa TA TOV ydpwv Kal Ta TGV Taldov 
nmacw amdavrov érlOeynev, unxavepévovs, Stas pndels tote Td yeyevnuévoy 
ait@ ld3lg yrdco.ro, voprotcr be TavTEs TavTAS avTovs GuoyeveEts K.T.A. 

Accepting pnxavdpevor (Stephanus’ conjecture) instead of the MSS. 
reading’ pnxavepevovs, with Stallbaum and others, the editor translates, 
‘This, I think, is easy of recollection because of the novelty of our 
scheme. We ordained that the rights of marriage and of children 
should be common to all, to the end that no one should ever know 
his own offspring, but that each should look upon all as his kindred,’ 
&e. 

His note is—‘Hermann’s defence of pnxavwpévovs is vain; nor is 
Buttmann’s pnxavepévors very satisfactory. I agree with Stallbaum 
in receiving the nominative.’ The editor then feeling unxavepévors is 
not ‘very satisfactory’ seems to consider pnxavwpévouvs out of the 
question: and it is therefore very doubtful indeed whether the editor 
understands the distinguished scholar whose view. he so curtly dis- 
misses. Hermann’s note in full is as follows, ‘idemque (sc. Cod. Par. 
A) mox cum ceteris fere omnibus pyxavwpévovs, cui frustra B[ekker] 
ex Buttmanni conj. pnxavopévors, ST ex Stephani pny avdpevor substi- 
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tuerunt ; me ut cum Schneidero vulg. retinerem, movit imprimis Legg. 
VI. 7 [=759 B] rovrwv 5% mdvtwv rd pev alpera yp, Ta 88 KAnpwra 
ylyverOat, wtyvivras x.t.A. The latter clause is more fully pryivras 
mpos pirtay ddAnAots Sfjpov cat yi) SHuov ... STws dv pddAtora Spovoav 7. 

BnXavwpévors of course would have to agree with zaow: but in 
Plato it is common after such expressions of necessity or obligation 
as would naturally be followed by a dative participle, to change 
from the dative to an accusative, or to use the accusative alone. 
This is most usual perhaps with verbals in -réos. The sentence 
quoted by Hermann is a similar construction with yp7, and it is 
remarkably parallel to the present passage ; for r(@euev is a word of 
ordinance parallel to xp7; and pryvivras referring to the persons to 
whom the ordinance is addressed, and expressing something delegated 
to them, is parallel to pnxavwpevovs, which would have precisely 
the same function. This view is strongly confirmed by the part 
of the Republic itself to which the Timaeus here refers (460 C), where 
pnxavepevot is applied to the magistrates who are to carry out this 
particular, ovxody xal tpopis otro. emipeAnoovta... Tacav pnyaviy 
enxaveépevor Strws pndepla (rdv pynrépwv) 76 adris alaOjoerat x.r.A., the 
parallelism of which to the Timaeus passage is obvious. 

The editor’s notes on the MSS. have their usual value. The only 
information they impart is that unxavwpévous is the reading of A, and 
enxavepevot the correction of Stephanus. Stallbaum tells us that 
Bnxavwwevovs is found in far the greater number of MSS., and that 
the nominative is found in four. 

The editor does not even construe rightly the reading which he 
adopts. pnxavepevot Stws ... yvecotro, of course does not express 
the object of the ordinance, but on the contrary one of the means by 
which it is carried out, and should not therefore be rendered ‘to the 
end that,’ &c., but ‘ contriving some way by which ’. 

Even if pnxavwpévous were referred to the subject of ér(Oeyev, which 
the parallel passage from the Republic makes improbable, it would have 
been dangerous to alter the lectio difficillima, against the best MS. 
authority, considering the Platonic idiom pointed out by Riddell, 
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60. We will close this list of errors as to Platonic usages with one 
which relates not so much to grammatical idiom, as to a formula 
of Plato’s philosophical language. 

In 52 B-C Plato maintains that a sensible thing being but a sem- 
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blance (eixev) of reality cannot exist independently like the idea, the 
true reality, but requires a substrate, viz. space, in which to inhere. 
In 52 C is this difficult passage, ... radnOes A€yewv, os elxdve pév, erelnep 
ovd’ aité rotro, éf’ @ yéyover, éautis early, érépov 5€ twos det Péperat 
pavracpa, 51a radra év érépw mpoonxer tive yiyveoOat x.r.A. The trans- 
lation has, ‘.. . affirm the truth; namely, that to an image it belongs, 
seeing that it is not the very model of itself on which it has been 
created, but is the ever fleeting semblance of another, in another to 
come into being.’ The note is— 


I believe the true construction of these words has escaped all the editors and trans- 
lators, who are consequently in sore straits what to make of éavrjjs. The construction 
seems to me a very simple and very Platonic oxfjua mpds 7d onpuvdépevov. What is 
meant by airéd rodro é¢’ @ yéyove? of course the wapdderypa, and the whole phrase 
governs éaurijs just as if mapddeypa had been written: ‘since it is not the original upon 
which it is modelled of itself.’ 


This is neither the ‘true construction,’ nor has it ‘ escaped all the 
editors and translators.’ It is given in Cousin’s translation, in his 
annotated version of Plato’s dialogues, a book well known and referred 
to often enough, for instance, by Martin. Cousin (vol. 12, p. 159) 
renders— 


Cependant comme toute image n’est pas la méme chose que le modble sur lequel elle 
est faite, sans relever non plus d’elle-méme, mais qu’elle est toujours la représentation 
d’un étre différent d’elle, et que par conséquent elle doit avoir lieu au sein d’un 
autre étre. 


But, besides this, the editor’s confident solution is quite wrong, and 
his criticism of others is wrong. It is not accurate to say that the 
editors are in ‘sore straits’ what to make of éavrjs. Stallbaum’s view 
of the passage (‘ quandoquidem nec ipsum hoc, cujus causa exstitit, 
ipsius est”) seems wrong, but causes him no difficulty with éavrijs. 
Stephanus wished to read airjs : on which Stallbaum says, ‘ne quis in 
posterum vitiosum et cum Stephano in airjs mutandum censeat, hunc 
in modum accipe “sui ipsius est proprium, ad ipsum pertinet.”’ The 
difficulty the editor appears to find, is that in Stallbaum’s view éaurijs 
does not refer to the subject of the clause in which it occurs (airé 
rovro). But a scholar like Stallbaum was of course aware that the 
reflexive pronoun in a subordinate clause might refer not to the subject 
of that clause, but to the subject of the principal clause ; and here 
elxdvt, to which éavrjs is referred, 1s the logical subject of the principal 
clause. 

The editor’s construction is neither ‘ very simple’ nor ‘ very Platonic.’ 
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The editor really construes é¢’ § yéyove ‘2 the likeness of which it was 
made.’ In the first place, neither grammar nor dictionary records such 
a use of ér{. The only thing at all like it is the use with verbs of 
naming, xexAjoda: éwi tw. And even if this were extended to the 
sense given by the editor (of which there is no sign), it would have to 
be followed by a word definitely expressing imitation, and not by so 
vague a word as yéyove. Secondly, the editor is himself unconsciously 
in sore straits with éavrjs. He says that by aird roiro é¢’ o yéyove 
is meant ‘ of course the rapddetypa,’ but he really makes it as he con- 
strues mean not merely tapdderypa but ‘mapdderypa éavrijs,’ ‘ the 
original of itself,’ and thus the addition afterwards of éavrjjs is most 
awkward, and is ill concealed in the note and translation. In fact it 
is obvious that the rendering in the former ‘ since it is not the original- 
upon-which-it-is-modelled of itself ’=‘since it is not the original of 
itself, of itself.’ . 

Thirdly, the editor is ‘in sore straits’ with ovdé, and also with the 
emphatic airé which follows it. It will be observed that in his render- 
ing in the translation he omits ov5é altogether, and in the rendering in 
the note he omits both otdé and aird. It is clear that as the editor 
joins the words (with eixay as subject, éor{ as copula, and atrd rodro 
x.r.A. a8 predicate) ov8’ airé ought to introduce something which the 
<ixév might at the very least be expected to be: whereas they intro- 
duce what an image could not be, viz. its own original. We have 
indeed the bathos—‘an image, seeing that it is not even its own 
original.’ | 

For the explanation of the passage we must refer to the well-known 
distinction and definition of relative terms made in the Republic. 
Plato has this formula for a relative term: it is oldy rivos etvae 
robro Smep éort. ‘Its nature is to be what it is (rodro Smep earl) of 
or in relation to something else (twvds, dAAov tiwds).’ For instance, 
thirst is what it is of something else, i. e. thirst is thirst of drink. 

There is a certaiit paradox intended in the definition more evident in 
Greek than in English, from the ambiguity of the genitive case. A 
thing would be expected to have its own essence, otro Srep éorl, all to 
itself, not to be of another what it is, or, in this phraseology, not efvat 
tovro Snep earl Tivos (érépov), but efvat rodro Sep eoriy Eavrod (where 
éavrod is in the same construction as rivds). But, on the contrary, the 
peculiarity of these terms (relatives) is that they are mot even their own 
essence of (or ui relation to) themselves, but of something else, i.e. €or 
0¥8’ avr rodro Smep éoriv éavrdv. Now an image or semblance (elxdv) 
is what it is (i. e.a semblance) of something else, and therefore of it, as 
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of every relative term, it is true that éorw odd’ abré rotro Smep éotiv 
éavrjs. Thus we have the very formula of the text—except that instead 
of Srep éorly we find é¢’ § yéyove. The difference only seems to be then 
that instead of saying ‘the very thing it is,’ Plato says ‘the very 
thing it was meant for.’ The rendering given to the whole clause 
seems exactly what is wanted, and its correctness seems proved by the 
next clause, érépov 8& tivds Péperar ddvracpa; érépov rivos corre- 
sponding to the rivds of the Republic, and being opposed to éavrijs. 

This interpretation, however, was anticipated long ago in Kuhner’s 
Grammar, ‘ Ein Bild ist nicht einmal das, wozu es hervorgebracht ist, 
seiner selbst.’ See Kiihner, § 414, 5, b. 


61. The author’s emendations will next be considered : some have 
been incidentally treated already, and some of them as well as of those 
which follow may deserve the judgment which the editor, after his 
manner, pronounces on an emendation of Stallbaum’s—‘ Stallbaum not 
understanding this sentence desires to corrupt it.’ 

47 C, dwvijs re 8% Kal dxons mept WaAw 6 adros Adyos, em radTa Tov 
aitav evexa mapa OeGv Sedwphoau (i. e. that we may have knowledge of 
the rational movements of the heavens, and imitate them in ‘the 
revolutions’ of our own thoughts). Adyos re yap én’ atta radra rérax- 
Ta, THY peylorny ~vypBadrAcpuevos els adta potpay, cov 7 ad povorikijs 
Pov, xpjoov mpos axonv, Evexa Gppovlas éort d500év. The editor 
brackets mpds dxony in the text and says, ‘ The words mpds dxoyqv appear 
to me superfluous and unmeaning: I conceive them to be a marginal 
gloss on gwry.’ 

The text is probably right. Two uses of sound are here distinguished. 
First, sound as language where its value is not as sound but as symbol 
of thought, this is referred to in the clause Adyos te yap x.r.A. The 
second is a musical sound, where it is the sound as such which 1s of 
value. This distinction is brought out clearly in the second clause by 
the words zpos dxojv. The first use is for the understanding, the 
later for the hearing. Just as we say ‘a pleasure of the ear.’ (This 
pleasure of the ear it appears in the sequel is to be however not the 
true end of music, but a means to effecting ‘ harmony’ in the mind.) 

Stallbaum, among his references, mentions a passage in which 
Plutarch refers to this place. 

Plut. De Superst. 167 B, povouxjy dnow 6 TlAdrov éupedrclas xat 
evpv0ptas Snurovpydy, avOpdmav t1d OeGv od Tpudts evexa kal Kvnoews 
Stwv d00jvat ddAG 1a TO TOV THs Woxis Tepidder Kal GppovrGv Tapay Gdes 
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x.T.A., where will be found the phrase xvijois érwv, which corresponds 
to the above idea. 

Now it must be observed that Plutarch’s words ov rpudijs évexa 
‘kal kyjcews Stwv d500jvar dAda x.7.A. correspond to the words of Plato 
in the continuation of the present passage, 47 D, ovx é¢’ ndornv 
dAoyov, kadatep viv etvat Soxet ypjowmos, GAN’ ent Thy yeyovuiay év Hyiv 
dvadpyootoy Wuxijs teplodov. .. 5é50Tar x.7.A. Thus ypyoysos ed’ ndovnv 
dAoyoy is made equivalent to xpyotpos mpds kvjociw Stwv, which answers 
to xpijoiuos mpds dxoyv. Thus the reading is doubly supported, for it 
will be seen that the sentence quoted from the text itself, 47 D, is in 
favour of it, even without the Plutarch. 

It is a rule that a supposed corruption of a text should not be 
attributed to a gloss, without considering whether such a gloss was 
likely to be made. From the editor’s point of view, at least, there 
could be no reason for glossing @wrvy. We find, as so often, another 
inaccuracy in the same passage. The editor translates his own text 
‘But all such music as is expressed in sound has been granted for the 
sake of harmony.’ This is an impossible rendering of dcov 7’ ad povouxijs 
gwvn xpnopov. If the editor omits zpds dxonv, he ought to translate 
‘all that part of music which is useful to us by means of sound’: 
for Plato is speaking of the usefulness to us of sight and sound. 

It is clear that the addition of mpds dxony gives clearness, and pre- 
vents an ambiguity the passage might else have had: the other part 
of povorx7 is also ‘useful to us by means of sound’: it is intellectual 
instruction (cf. Rep. 376 E, povorxijs 8 elma rlOns Adyous), and thus 
corresponds to the first use of sound, as speech in service of reason, which 
is referred to the first clause, Adyos re ydp x.r.A. It might be described 
as Scoy povoixys pwvy xphowov mpos Adyov. Chalcidius (see above) 
omits pds dxo7jy in translating, but it is easy to see that this might 
well be due to his not seeing the special meaning of it. C.F. Hermann 
puts the comma before pds dxonv instead of after it, but this does not 
seem to yield so good a sense. 

The editor represents Stallbaum as reading gwris: but Stallbaum’s 
later edition has dwv7. 


59 D-E. Here the process of freezing is described. Water, typo 
Béwp, in the ordinary liquid state is, with Plato, mingled with fire, and 
is congealed by the separation of the fire from it. rotro dray rupds 
droxwptabey depos Te povwOy, yéyove pev Gpadrorepov, Evvéworar 5& bd 
tov éefidvrwy els atrdé, mayév te x.t.A. This is, in the first place, 
translated by an apparent oversight, ‘ When relinquished by fire and 
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deserted of air, becomes more uniform, and is compressed by the 
outgoing elements; thus it is congealed.” This of course would 
necessitate diroxwpic6n. The words depds re are attacked in the note 
:s probably not genuine. ‘It is in this hard to see what air has 
to do with matter, no air entered into the composition of the 
bypov Bdwp.... May not depds re be an interpolation from the hand 
of some copyist who thought it necessary to separate water from 
both kindred elements? ‘The copyists have an unconquerable desire 
to drag in all the elements, whether they are wanted or not; see 
note on 61 B, where there is an indisputable interpolation.’ 

The editor seems to have forgotten a passage in which he himself 
has put in the element of air—a note or two back. In 59D, 
Plato, speaking of bronze, says it is lighter than gold, r@ peydAa 
évrds avrod Siarelupata exew. ‘These,’ according to the note, 
‘would appear to be cavities in the substance of metal jil/ed with 
air” Plato says nothing whatever about air filling these cavities. 
But no doubt the editor supposes it must do so because Plato main- 
tains in 58 A seqq. that there is compressing force in nature tending 
to fill up all empty space by driving the smaller particles into the 
‘ interstices of the larger—é.d 87 wip pev els Gravra dreAnArAvde pdAcota, 
dnp 82 devrepov, ws AenTdryTt SevTEpoy pv. It is not therefore ‘so hard 
to see what air has to do with the matter.’ When the ‘ water mingled 
with fire’ parts with its contained fire, it might happen, on Plato’s 
principle, either that air penetrated into the vacant spaces, or that the 
watery particles themselves were forced closer together. Plato intends 
the latter, and thus the suspected words are relevant, for they exclude 
the former case. It may well be admitted that the words are not 
necessary, for they are omitted in the similar account of the solidification 
of molten metal, 59 A. On the one hand, however, the editor could 
not well argue from the latter place, because he assumes that air does 
get into the metal (in the case of bronze at least), and on the other 
hand, it is specially important to mention the expulsion of air in the 
case of freezing water, because according to 61 A the feeblest con- 
gelation of water (riv doOeverrépay Eivodov) can be melted by air 
getting into the interstices (ra didxeva). The words do not look like 
an interpolation. An interpolator would be more likely to have added 
them after mvpds. There is a certain elegance in their position, and 
the rhythm of the sentence is spoiled if they are taken out. 

Charges against the defenceless copyist are easily made. What 
evidence is there of his ‘ unconquerable desire to drag in all the 
elements, &c.?’? The editor gives but one single instance, and the 
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‘indisputable interpolation ’ there is the supposed introduction of the 
two words wip dépa, in 61 B, where we have seen that it is the editor’s 
grammar which is probably at fault; and that there is hardly reason 
to suppose more than the change (possibly by corruption) of one of 
these words (dépa) from fdwp. 


In 61 C all the other editors read ra ra0jparta doa alcOnrixd, and no 
variant is given. The editor substitutes alc@nrd for alcOntixd, and 
prints alcOnrda alone in his text. To explain this we must give his 
notes on this passage and one a few lines earlier. 61 C, cal ra pev 37) 
oxnpact kowwvlas Te Kat peraddayais els GAANAG TemorkiApéva edn 
oxedov emidéderxrar’ ra Se TaPjpara airav 1’ ds airlas yéyove weiparéov 
éeudavlcery. 

‘The word 7d@nya is here used in a rather peculiar manner. Else- 
where it denotes the impression sustained by the percipient subject from 
the external agent—see 64 B—C. But here wd6nya signifies a quality 
pertaining to the object which produces the impression on the subject.’ 

The note on ra@jyata alaOnrixd is—‘ I have taken upon me to make 
this correction of the MS. aic@nrixd, which appears to me unmeaning. 
The two subjects to be handled are (1) the structure of the flesh, &c., 
how it is capable of receiving impressions ; (2) the properties of objects, 
how they are capable of producing impressions, But the latter is 
expressed by alc@yrd, not ale@nrixd: how can the objects in the rela- 
tion be termed sentient? The corruption has arisen, I doubt not, from 
failure to apprehend the peculiar significance of za@jyara. A similar 
confusion is found in 58 D, xuwyrixdy for xwwyrdv.’ 

Even if the editor were right as to the ‘ peculiar ’ significance of 7a67- 
para, the alteration of the text is not a necessary inference from it, and 
is another instance of defective logic. In 61 C the words above quoted 
are followed by mpGrov pév ody irdpyew alcOnow de rots Aeyouévors del. 
Thus the sensible qualities themselves are said to have alcOnous belong- 
ing to them. The editor, like Martin, calls attention to this, for to 
the note on the peculiar use of za0juara he adds, ‘ We have a similar 
unusual significance in tadpxew alcOnow below, where afc@nots denotes 
the property of exciting sensation.” Now if Plato departs so far from 
usage as to transfer the name of the subjective impression (7d0npa) to 
the quality in the object which causes it, and to extend what properly 
designates a state of the subject (alc@now exe) to the object which 
causes the state, it would only be a continuation of this extended usage 
to call aic@nrixéy that which he has virtually called alo@yow ov. 
alcOnrixdy is indeed nearly equivalent to alc@now éxov, and the one 
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expression might well share the ambiguity of the other. alcdnow 
éyov is implied not only here in imdpyew atcOnow but also below, 64 A, 
In kexTHoOat alcOnow—é6oa b1a Tay TOD ceparos popiwy alcOyoets KeKTn- 
péva kal AUTas ev atrois jdovds O Gua éropévas exer. 

Again through want of consistency the editor has missed a great 
opportunity. ‘In 37B the text has Aoyorixdy where vonrdy would 
have been expected—<érap pev wept 76 aloOnrov ylyyvnra.. . ray 8 ad 
mept TO Aoytortxdy 7}. Instead of changing Aoyorixdy (which is indeed 
sound) the editor presses the MS. reading into the service of his mis- 
taken views about the existence of (modern) idealism in the Timaeus. 
He gravely maintains that Aoy:orixdy is substituted by Plato for vonrdy 
in order to convey the doctrine that thought is identical with its object. 
The value of the remark may be considered later; it is enough now to 
point out that the editor passes over the difficulty that if Plato had 
substituted Aoysorixdy for vonrdy he would of course have put alc6y- 
rixéy for alo@yrév in the corresponding clause. The present passage, 
61 C, gives a chance for doing something to help this defect. If the 
editor had thought of it, he might, from his habit in such subjects, 
have expounded the deep philosophic significance of the reading he has 
unluckily rejected as ‘unmeaning’: and shewn that this intentional 
substitution of alc@nrixdv for alcOnrdv could not have been made ¢ until 
he (Plato) had reached a period in his metaphysic where he deliberately 
affirmed the identity of thought and its object.’ But it is pretty clear 
that if there had been a word Aoy:ordy used by Plato related to Aoyt0- 
TiKOV as alaOnrdy to alc@nrixdr, the editor would have altered Aoytorixdy 
there to Aoyiordy (just as he alters alc@yrixd here to alcOnrd) and 
never thought of his idealism. 


But apart from the fact that the MS. reading aic@nrixd is not, as 
the editor supposes, inconsistent with his interpretation of wa@jpara, 
that interpretation is erroneous. Martin has nightly said in his note 
that ra ra0jpara airév means (not the affections or qualities of bodies 


1 As we are upon this passage we may notice that it is not rightly construed by the 
editor : Adyos 8 6 kara radrov dAnOis yryvdpevos mepl re Odrepow dv Kat wept 7d rabréy, 
év TH Kivoupévy bp abrov pepduevos dvev POdyyou nat xis, Stay pev wept 7d alaOnrdv 
yiyvnta Kat 6 rot Oarépou KvKdos bp0ds dy els nacay abra riy yuyiy iayyelAp, ddgar nal 
nioreas yiyvovra: BéBaia Kat dAnOeiss Stay 52 ab wept 7d AoyioriRdy F Kal 6 TOD Tabrod 
Kukdos ebrpoxos dy abrd pnvicy, vods mornpn te ef dvd-yans dworeAcirat, The translation 
has ‘This word of hers is true alike whether it deal with Same or with Other... and 
when she is busied with the sensible... then are formed true opinions &c., and when 
she is busied with the rational.’ Here ¥vxf (understood) is made subject of the clause 
Stay ,.. ylyvnru and of the clause Sray 7 «.7.A., whereas the subject of them both is 
Adyos. Thus Adyos is left without construction. 
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but) the affections which they cause in the percipient, and translates ‘ les 
impressions qu’elles produisent sur nous.’ The context shews indeed 
that awd@nya is used in its ordinary sense: the editor has got into 
difficulty through the genitive. A few lines below heat is mentioned 
as one of these za@jpara, and it is said Sri pev ydp 6& te To whos 
advres oxeddy alc@avdéueba where the editor himself nightly translates 
md0os by ‘sensation.’ Thus the text has not been corrupted by some- 
one’s ‘ failure to apprehend the peculiar significance of ta@jyarta.” But 
even if the editor had taken ra0jpara rightly he would have had a 
difficulty with aic@nrixd, from the meaning he supposes the word must 
have—‘ sentient,’ i.e. with faculty of perception (‘how can the object 
... be sentient ?’). The usual meaning is certainly ‘sentient,’ but 
alc@nrixés also means sometimes ‘what is connected with alc@nais.’ 
For instance, in the Aristotelian expression gavracia alcOntixn the 
adjective has this general meaning. Here wa@npara aloOnrixd are 
affections of the perceiving subject which belong to sense-perception : 
1.e. the sensations through which perception takes place. 


Another matter has been pointed out to me which I had overlooked 
here, in which the editor again measures himself with C. F. Hermann 
with an unfortunate result. In 70D Plato assigns to the lungs the 
fanction of cooling the heat of the heart. The MSS. reading is— 
kat mept thy xapdlay avrov (sc. roy TtAevpova) Tepiéotnoay ofov &dpua 
padakdy, ty’ 6 Ovpos jvlka év adri axpd or, myddca els Umetkov kal dvayv- 
Xouervn Tovodca 7TTov, padAov TO Adyw peta Ovyod dvvatro banperety. 
For &Aya padaxéy Hermann reads in his text pddraypa. Of this the 
editor says ‘Hermann’s pdAaypa is as inappropriate as arbitrary. 
paAaypa means a poultice or fomentation; but the function of the 
lungs is distinctly stated just below, mndaca els imeixov.? We have 
already given instances which shew how little trouble the editor takes 
to understand the text (Hermann’s) on which he bases his own, and 
his imperfect acquaintance with Hermann’s apparatus criticus. But 
here the editor surpasses himself. If he had read the note on this 
passage in Hermann’s preface he might have discovered that 
paraypa is entirely ‘appropriate’ and so far from ‘arbitrary’ that 
it has most important external testimony. Hermann in fact informs 
us that pdAaywa means not only ‘fomentum apud medicos, sed apud 
mechanicos quoque velut cw/citas coriaceas sive pelles alga farctas signi- 
ficat, quibus tormentorum ictus frangerentur.’ That is, pdAaypa means 
a ‘fender’ or a ‘buffer,’ and this is precisely the sense wanted in the 
passage : as appears even in the editor’s translation ‘as it were a soft 
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cushion to spring upon.’ Nor is Hermann’s reading a mere con- 
jecture. He got it out of the reproduction of this passage in 
Longinus de Sublimitate and the Isagoge of Alcinous—‘ ex Longino 
de Sublim. xxxii. 5 et Alcinoi Isagoge c. 23 restitui.’ If the editor 
read this sentence, he must have done so without understanding that 
Hermann was not appealing to a usage of these authors, but to a 
reproduction by them of this very part of the Timaeus. But the 
same information might have been got from Liddell and Scott, who 
not only give the meaning of ‘fender or buffer’ to uddaypa, but 
actually add ‘ Longin. 32. 5 quotes Plat. (Tim. 70C), where our MSS. 
give dAua padaxdv.’ Add to this that Lindau also mentions the read- 
ing in Longinus and Alcinous, and, though he does not adopt it, 
rightly explains its meaning. Hermann explains how easily the cor- 
ruption could have arisen. padaxdv may easily have been substituted 
for the less familiar zdAayya, and then the correction aya written 
over the last two syllables of padaxdv would easily become dpa. 

The editor explains the MSS. reading thus, ‘ There 1s certainly no 
reason for altering the text: Plato might very well say “a soft leap ” 
for “a soft place to leap upon.” ’ One cannot think Plato would have 
said anything of the kind. This is another piece of a priori scholar- 
ship—this time however ‘a priori to the individual but not a priori to 
the race,’ for it is found in Lindau, whom the editor does not mention. 
and in Martin who quotes Lindau (‘comme un lieu mou pour y 
bondir ’) with just disapproval. 


39 B, twa 8 ely pérpov évapyés te mpos GAAnAa (i.e. the planets) 
Bpabdurnre xat rdyet, Kal ra wept Tas dxte Popas ropevorro, PGs 6 Beds 
dviev év Th mpds yy devtépa TOv Tepiddwv, 5 34) viv KexAnKapey HALO”, 
tva Ore pddtora els Gnavra galvor rov ovpavdy perdoxor Te dprOuod 
ta (ga. This is the MSS. reading, Hermann proposed os rd for xai rd. 
The editor reads xaé’ & in his text, with the sole remark ‘ xaé’ & scripsi.’ 
This scarcely differs from the conjecture xaé’ 6 due to Wagner, whose 
book the editor has quoted in another place. The conjecture is also 
given as Wagner’s in the note to the Engelmann translation which 
the editor uses so much, The reason the editor gives in his note is 
characteristic. The poetry and (as we shall see presently) the humour 
of Plato alike cause him difficulties. 

‘I have ventured upon this correction of MS. reading xai rd4, which 
certainly cannot stand, involving as it does the absurd hypothesis that 
the heavenly bodies could not see their way until their orbits were 
illumined by the sun.’ The reader with the passage quoted before 
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him will not need a comment on this amusing faux pas, especially if 
he remembers that the planets are (ga with Plato. It is a part of the 
same mistake that the editor wrongly renders ‘that there might be 
some clear measure ’—it should of course be as in Jowett’s translation 
‘some visible (évapyés) measure.’ One may venture to think that no 
emendation is needed, and that the text is an easy hendiadys—‘ that 
the planets might have some visible measure of relative speed, and 
proceed on the course of their eight orbits’=‘ that they might have 
some visible measure for their relative speed in their eight orbits.’ 


66 E. Speaking of odours Plato says 8v’ ody raira dvévupa ra 
tovrwy TrouklAuata yéyovev, ovK éx TOAAGY ovd amAGY €ldGv dvTa, GAAA 
dix Td O db Kal Td AvTNpdy aid pdvw d.apav7t A€éyeaOov. 

The editor prints in his text 8’ oty. ‘ Although’ he says ‘all the 
MSS. agree in giving 8v’ ov it is impossible to retain it. For the dvo 
ein could only refer to the two divisions specified below, which are not 
dvévuya but 730 and Avanpov.’? He says nothing of the origin of the 
emendation, which he probably took from Hermann’s text. Her- 
mann’s preface gives it as the reading of Stephanus. Stallbaum 
gives 8.4 ovy as the reading of the old editions. It is doubtful 
whether ‘all the MSS. agree,’ for Hermann says ‘ex codicibus fere 
omnibus,’ and it appears from Bekker that 8v¥’ ody is in one of the 
MSS. a correction only. Whether the emendation is right or 
not, the editor's reason for it is wrong. The dvo efdn, which he 
rightly says would be referred to in the text, are dvdvupa qui 
odours ; they have not designations which belong to them as such, as, 
e.g. red and blue to colours, and can only be distinguished by the 
attributes ‘ pleasant’ and ‘ painful,’ which they share with other sen- 
sations different to them in kind. Thus it is so far from being ‘im- 
possible’ to retain the MSS. reading, that, if there were no other 
objection beside the editor’s, there would be the strongest probability 
of its soundness. The first clause would state that there are dvo efdy 
and that they are dvévypa. The following clauses would expand and 
explain both these statements and are just of the form suited to do so. 


38C, é& ody Adyou Kai d:avolas Oeod Tora’Tns mpds xpovov yeveo, 
ta yevnOn xpdvos, fAvos Kal oeAnvyn Kat mévtTe GAAG doTpa, émlkrAnv 
€xovra mAavytd, els diopiopov Kat pudakyy apiOuev xpdvov. The editor 
brackets tva yevvn 67 xpdvos, because the words appear to him ‘so unmis- 
takably a mere gloss on apés ypdvov yéveow.’ As he rightly says 
they are not represented in Cicero’s translation. But there is hardly 
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sufficient difficulty in pds xpdvov yéveow to call for such a gloss; 
and no account is taken of the tendency to repetition, sometimes 
sententious, in the style of the personated Timaeus. The other editors 
were probably right in resisting the obvious temptation. 

The following are illustrations of the tendency to repetition in 
the Timaeus. 

42,C, pH wavdpevds Te év rovrous ert xaxlas, tpdmov bv Kaxdvo.ro, Kata 
THY SpoudTyTA THs TOO TpdmOV yeverews els TVA ToLavTHY Gel peraBdAor 
Onpetov dvow. Where xara tiv duoidryta THs Tob TpdTov yeveéoews 18 a 
mere repetition in expanded form of rpdzov dv xaxvvouro. 

40 B, ra 8 tpexdpueva cat wAdvyv Toravrny toyovra, Kabdmep €év Tots 
apdécbev éppnOn, car’ éxetva yéyove. Here xar’ éxetva is redundant and 
means the same as xaOdmep év trois mpdabev éppyOn. 

42 EH, duever ev ro Eavrod xara tpémoy He. xara tpdrov is somewhat 
superfluous. 

In the next two passages words are supplied which are usually 
omitted as needless. 

60D, 6 yéver xépapov émwvopdxaper, Todro yéyovev which the editor 
himself notices as a ‘ rather elaborate form of expression,’ and compare 
40 B. 

67 B, év rots dorepov AEexOnodpevors avaykyn pyOjvas. 

Compare also the following: 35 A, ris dpeplorov kal det xara 
tauTa éxovons ovclas cal Ths ad wept Ta TOOpaTa yryvouerns PEpLOTHS 
tptrov é€ audoiy év péow vvexepdcaro obctlas eidos, tis Te Tavrod 
g@voews Kai THs Oarépov, kal xara radra fvvéotncey ev péow Tod TE 
Gpepots avray xal rod kata TA oOmara pepiotod. 

In the very passage we are considering (38 C) d:cavolas 1s added to 
Adyov. The repetition which occasions the emendation 1s not so diffi- 
cult if mpds xpdvov yéveow is joined closely with what goes before it, 
and tva yevvnOn xpévos joined closely with what follows— pretty much 
as is done in the Engelmann translation, ‘Zufolge solecher Betrachtung 
und der Ueberlegung Gottes in Beziehung auf die Entstehung der Zeit 
sind, damit die Zeit erzeugt wide, Sonne, Mond und die iibrigen 5 
Sterne .. . entstanden.’ 


It may be noted that at the beginning of this chapter (38 B) the 
particles 8’ ody are not rightly rendered—xpdvos 8 oty per ovpavod 
yéyovey: ‘time then has come into being along with the universe.’ 
8’ ody here resumes what has been interrupted by a digression, for 
Xpovos per otpavod yéyovey repeats rére Gua exew@ fuvnotapevy rh - 
yéveoty avrdv pnxavara, after which had come some discussion on the 
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proper application of such differences of tense as ‘is,’ ‘ was,’ ‘shall be.’ 
The sense is—‘ Well then, however that may be, time came into being 
with the universe.’ Stallbaum has a note by which the editor might 
have profited, ‘ Ponitur 5@ ody quum dubitationi alicui imponitur finis 
atque dein ad aliud quid transitur.’ 


Against the failures among these somewhat confident condemnations 
of the text may be set a suggestion of the editor which seems valuable. 
In 40 D the vulgate is ro Adyew dvev didWews TovTwv ad Trav piunudtov 
paratos dy etn mévos. Proclus quotes this passage and gives in one 
place dvev rdv 8e’ dews pynudtor, and in another adrdép instead of 
av tév. The editor proposes to introduce both these changes into 
the text. But he says nothing whatever of the fact that both of 
these variants in Proclus are pointed out by Lindau in his com- 
mentary, where special attention is drawn to them though they are 
not accepted. Again, the editor adds, ‘Ficinus seems to have read 
airév to judge from the word “ipsorum” in his rendering,’ and this 
too is given in Lindau’s note, ‘Ficin. absgue simulacrorum ipsorum 
inspectione. Junctum igitur is legit airév,’ &c. The editor does not 
cite Proclus quite accurately. He gives the reading as atréy rovrwr ; 
it should be rovrwy airép. 

With the exception of some of the emendations, the mistakes we 
have been discussing are mainly grammatical; we may leave these, 
not that the list 1s exhausted, and proceed to consider some other 
mistakes of translation which for the most part do not depend on 
grammatical issues. 


62. Though the editor supposes himself, as we have seen, to have 
observed an irony in a certain place which had generally escaped the 
commentators 1, he is not always successful in seeing the ‘ points’ of a 
passage. For instance, in describing the human nails, Plato (76 D) says 
their true use was prospective. Men, the first human beings created, 
are destined to pass into the form of women and of the lower animals 
(yuvaixes xai raAAa Onpla—in accordance with the rule that they who 
live unworthily are to degenerate), and the creating gods knew that 
many animals would find much use for their nails, therefore they 
formed nails in a rudimentary way as a foreshadowing of this future 
use (S0ev év dvOparors evOds yryvopévors nEeTUT@CaVTO THY TOV dIdywv 
yéveow). The sly allusion to the natural weapons of women—the 


' Par. 18 above. 
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inferior animals are to find the true use of the nails—is entirely lost 
on the editor, who can only see ‘ a curious approximation to Darwinism 
‘in his statement.’ We may return to the sequel of this amusing note 
hereafter. 

Again, in the account of Atlantis, Plato, to give an idea of the size 
of the great ocean, makes the Mediterranean but a harbour in com- 
parison. 25 A, rdde pev ydp, Soa evros tod ordparos ov Aéyouey 
(i.e. the pillars of Hercules), palvera: Amp orevdy twa Exwy elomAovv. 
éxetvo 5@ méAayos dyTws K.T.A. 

The rendering given is, ‘ For those regions that lie within the strait 
aforesaid seem to be but a day having a narrow entrance.’ 

In the same context (25 C) the point of a passage is spoilt by 
the rendering. The Egyptian priest is describing the successful re- 
sistance made by Athens to the invasion from Atlantis. 


navrow yap mpooraca eiipuyig nal réxvais 
Soa: ward wéAepov, Ta piv taV “EAAhvoY 
Hyoupévn, 7a 8 abri povwheica ef dvd-yens 
Trav dd\Aov drocravroy, én rovs écxdrous 


adixopévn xivbduvous, Kparhoaca pey Tov 
émdvrow rpdmua éornyce. 


‘For being foremost upon earth in courage 
and the arts of war, sometimes she was 
leader of the Hellenes, sometimes she stood 
alone perforce, when the rest fell away 
from her; and after being brought into 
the uttermost perils, she vanquished the 


invaders and triumphed over them.’ 


The editor is aware of what others have remarked on—the likeness 
of the legend to the facts of the Persian invasion. The clause ra pep 
ray “EAAnvev ... anootdvtwy represents the particular events of the 
war with Atlantis, whereas the translation coordinates it with advrev 
mpooTaca k.T.A., a general account of the preeminence of Athens, as it 
would be if it described Athenian history in general. This collocation 
has also the awkwardness of putting the clause ‘sometimes she stood 
alone’ and ‘ being foremost upon earth’ in the apparent relation of 
consequence and reason, ‘The sense is ‘ For being foremost in courage 
and warlike arts, she conquered the invader, fighting sometimes at the 
head of the Greeks, and sometimes single-handed when the rest de- 
serted her.’ 

In the same context there are some mistakes also of rendering. 

25 C, torépw 8é xpdvw cetopar eLarolwy kal KataxAvopav yevopéver, 
pias nuépas kat vuxrds xademys éweAOovons, TO Te Tap’ tiv waxmpov Tay 
GOpdov dv Kata ys K.T.A. 

This is wrongly rendered, ‘ But in later time, after there had been 
exceeding great earthquakes and floods, there fell one day and night 
of destruction.’ The clauses cewopGy... yevouevwr and pds... éwed- 
Oovons are put in a wrong relation. The day and night of destruction 
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must have been a time of earthquake and flood, and not have come 
after these. Indeed, it can hardly be doubtful that the clauses are in 
entire apposition, and that Plato intends to represent the earthquake 
and flood as the events of one day. The passage thus gains in point. 


24 E, rére yap mwopevowoy Av rd éxet méAayos’ vagov yap mpd Tod 
ardparos etxev x.r.A. The editor translates ‘ For in those days the sea 
could be crossed, since it had an island before the mouth of the strait, 
&c.’ and explains, ‘ Plato means that since the Atlantic was thickly 
studded with large islands, it was possible for mariners to pass from 
one to another by easy stages until they reached the transatlantic 
continent.’ It is evident from what comes later that this is not the 
meaning of mopevouwov. The editor has mistaken the force of the 
second ydp, which introduces the whole account of the island of Atlantis 
and its disappearance. rdére mopevowpoy is contrasted with the muddy 
and (possibly) shoaly state of the water caused by the subsidence 
of the island. Cf£. 25 D, 4 re ’ArAaptis vijcos @oattws Kata Tihs yijs 
dica ndavlcOn 80 Kal viv dmopoy kal ddsepedynrov yéyove TO éxet 
méXayos, mnAod xdpta Bpaxéos eurodayv dvros, bv 4% vicos tomer 
napéoxeto. Cf. also Critias 108E, which Stallbaum quotes, viv 5? td 
ceouGy ddcay dropoy mnAdv Tots évOevde ExtA€ovow emt TO Tay TéAayos. 

In the passage of the Timaeus last quoted (25 D) the editor is not 
altogether happy. He may be right in following Hermann, who 
rejects Babéos (as Stallbaum does), the reading of A Tor Bpaxéos. But 
he observes, ‘A gives Badéos, which is pointless: surely the question 
that would interest a sailor is how near the mud was to the surface : 
its depth he would regard with profound indifference.’ The editor is 
obviously no sailor ; the amateur of the Broads could have told him 
better. The note is an amusing instance of the confidence of his 
deliverances in all departments alike. The translation and continuation 
of the note shews that he does not see the point of anAod. ‘There is 
little more to be said for Stallbaum’s suggestion tpaxéos. Accordingly 
I retain andod xdpra Bpayéos in the sense of very shoaly mud.’ The 
mud does not appear at all in the translation, which is ‘ being blocked 
by very shallow shoals.’ Stallbaum’s emendation is probably wrong, 
but it proves (see his note) that he saw what the editor has missed, 
viz. that the navigation was impeded, not only by the shallowness, 
but by the thick muddy state of the water which made it difficult to 
get through. Cf. diopos mndds in the Critias above quoted. It is 
probably some such tradition as to the state of the water of the 
Atlantic which is represented in Tacitus’ Agricola x. 6 ‘sed mare 
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pigrum et grave remigantibus, perhibent, ne ventis quidem perinde 
attolli,” though Tacitus himself says nothing about muddiness, and 
conjectures a different reason. This explanation, as well as the reading 
Baééos, is confirmed by the translation of Chalcidius—‘ nisi quod 
pelagus illud pigrius quam caetera, crasso dehiscentis [desidentis ? | 
insulae limo, et superne fluctibus concreto, habetur.’ The editor’s 
inaccurate account of the MS. reading, &c. has been noticed above. 


22 B. Solon, after telling the Egyptians of Phoroneus and of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, goes on rots é€ atray yeveadoyety, xal Ta Tov 
érav, Soa Ww ols reve wepacbat d:apyynpovevwy rovs ypdvous aprOpeiv. 
Thus rendered, ‘And he reckoned up their descendants, and tried by 
calculating the periods, to count up the number of years that passed 
during the events he related ’—8ca érn fv ols édeye of course means 
‘how many years ago were the events he related!’ Cf. Jowett, ‘ how 
many years old were the events of which he was speaking.’ The true 
sense of d:ayynpovevwr Tous xpdvous is also missed : it means ‘ recalling 
the several periods or dates ;’ 1.e. he tried to get back to the time of 
Deucalion through the periods or epochs corresponding to the stages of 
the genealogical list. 

68 D, ra 8 GAAa am6 rovTav cyeddv dfdra als dv adpoporodpeva plfeor 
Siaod(er rov elxdra pdOov. Here the point of ddoporodpeva and of 
pd0oy is missed in the translation, ‘And for the remaining colours it 
is pretty clear from the foregoing to what combinations we ought to 
assign them so as to preserve the probability of our account.’ 

Plato uses &dopocovpeva intentionally, and with reference to that 
tentative character of his physical speculation on which he strongly 
insists from time to time in the course of the dialogue. He calls them 
mere elxdra; and this sense of adpoporodpeva is made the clearer by the 
following eixéra (uiOov). It is also made perfectly clear in the next 
sentence, where he contrasts this mere approximation, which is all that 
is possible for men, with the divine knowledge. The sense is ‘it 1s clear 
what combinations they may with probability be likened to.’ pidov 
is used with the same association, and should be translated ‘ story.’ 

It is very doubtful whether it is mght to join 476 rotdrwy dpArov. It 
is more likely that ra 8’ &AAa dxd trovrwy should be jomed, meaning 
‘the other combinations derived from the foregoing.’ 


46 A. In explanation of dreams it is said xatadePeroGv 8€ river 
kunoewy peCdvev, ofar cat éy olots dv témos Aelmwvrat Totadra Kal 


1 Cf, Herod. IT. xiii. 2. 
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Tocatra tapéocxovro apouowwbévra evros ew te eyepOeiow damopuynpuo- 
vevdueva pavtdopara. This is rendered ‘ but if some of the stronger 
motions are left, according to their nature and the places where they 
remain, they engender visions .. . . which are within us, and when we 
awake are remembered as outside us.’ The last words are without sense ; 
perhaps they originate in some misunderstanding of Lindau. Quite 
a different explanation is given in the note, and no attempt made to 
relate it to the translation. ‘The text may, I think, be explained as it 
stands : the images are copied within—that is, in the dream-world, and 
recalled to mind without—that is, when we have emerged from the 
dream-world.’ This explanation seems not improbable, but it is not 
new. It is in Jowett—‘which are remembered by us when we are 
awake and in the external world.’ The editor mentions Martin’s 
translation, with which he disagrees, but says nothing of Jowett’s. 

In 44 C is another instance of a priori scholarship—‘ rod Blov d:a- 
mopevets Cwyv] “ Biov (wy=the conscious existence of his lifetime,” 
(wi being a more subjective term than Bfos. Compare on the other hand 
Eurip. Herc. Fur. 664, (was Biordv.’ (wi Blov is here simply the sub- 
stantive corresponding to the verbal phrase (jv Bioy, in which the 
two words differ no more than their equivalents do in the correspond- 
ing English phrase ‘ to live one’s life.’ 

When (jy and Blos are distinguished, there is no mystery of ‘sub- 
jectivity’ or consciousness in the matter, for (jv is ascribed to plants. 
The distinction is well understood, and is e.g. fairly represented in 
Liddell and Scott (who, by the way, give the passage from Eurip. 
Herc. Fur. along with the passage of the Timaeus, under (#7). See 
especially under Blos, Budw, and (dw. los refers to life as a state or 
a whole period ; (jv refers to life as an activity at any moment. 


63. The discussion of this subject may be concluded by an examina- 
tion of the editor’s treatment of a passage upon vision (45 B). 

The Greek must be given at some length. roi mvpés dcov rd pev 
xalew ovx éoxe, Td d& mapéxey PGs Tpepoy, olketovy Exdorns Hpéepas, 
oGya éunxavncavro ylyvecOa. Td yap evros Hyay adeAdov dv rovrov 
mop elAtkpives erroinoay d1a Toy Gupdtwv peiv Aeiov Kal muKvdy Sdov per, 
pddtora 5@ TO péoov EvpmiAnoavres TGv dppdtov, Sore Td wey GAO Soov 
maxvrepoy oréyey may, Td Tovodroy Se pdvoy avTd Kaapov dinPetv. Srav 
oby peOnuepivov 7 PGs mept Td THs dpews pedua, ror exaimroy Syovoyv mpds 
Suovov, Lypmayes yevdpevov, ev cGpa olkewOey ovvéoty Kata THY Tov 
dupdtrov evOveplay, Snnwep dv avrepeldn TO mpooninroy evdodev mpos db 
tav é€m ovvemecer. 
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At the beginning of the passage the editor departs from Hermann’s 
punctuation, omitting the comma after éxdorns jépas, and inserting 
one after muxvdy. He translates the first part thus :—‘ Such sort of fire 
as had the property of yielding a gentle light but not of burning, they 
contrived to form into a substance akin to the light of every day. 
The fire within us, which is akin to the daylight, they made to flow 
pure smooth and dense through the eyes, having made close the whole 
fabric of the eyes and especially the pupils, so that they kept back all 
that was coarser and suffered only this to filter through unmixed and 
pure. Whenever then there is daylight surrounding the current of 
vision, then this issues forth as like into like, and coalescing with the 
light is formed into one uniform substance in the direct line of vision, 
wherever the stream issuing from within strikes upon some external 
object that falls in its way.’ 

The note is— 


This punctuation is due to Madvig, who by merely expunging a comma has restored 
sense to the passage. Ordinarily a comma is placed after jyuépas, leaving us to face the 
inconvenient problem, how could the gods make into body that which was body already? 
For Martin’s attempt to specialise the use of o®pa in the sense of ‘definitely formed 
matter’ is hopeless. Eschewing the comma however, we get quite the right sense— 
they made it into a substance similar to the daylight, which is a subtle fire pervading 
the atmosphere. Thus too the ydp immediately following, to which Stallbaum takes 
exception, is justified; it introduces the explanation how the gods made the fire within 
us similar to the fire without. 


The editor’s explanation quite deserves the epithet he has applied to 
Martin. He himself is wrong in all the points which he so confidently 
maintains, The remark about the inconvenient problem as to how 
that could be made into a body which was a body already shews an 
entire misunderstanding of the drift of the passage. Plato obviously 
means that the gods took light (or ‘ the fire which does not burn’) as 
a material, and out of it constructed a particular organ of sense—the 
GWews peda in fact, for which reference may be made to what has been 
said above in par. 37, p.64: just as out of flesh, &c. in general is made 
a particular organ, the hand, e. g. which is a oGpa. The dyews petpa 
is as much a odpa as the hand, and like it adheres to our body. 
Compare the author's own note, ‘The dyews pedpa is just as much 
a part of ourselves as the brain or hand: this is clear from 64 D.’ 
Looking at the Greek, it will be seen that the words rd yap évros 
x.T.’. do not introduce an account of how the fire in our eyes is made 
like the light of day—they are assumed to be already alike in the word 
adeAgpov—but how a cGyua is made out of this light and what oGya it 
is. The process described is not represented as terminating in any 
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assimilation, but as having the formation of a odua (¢v céya ovvéorn) 
for its result by the union of the inner and outer light. 

The imaginary difficulty about cépa in the first sentence being 
removed, it is clear that olxetoy éxdorns jyépas is coordinate with the 
preceding (Scop éoxe) rd mapéxeww Pas fyepov, and like it belongs to the 
description of rod mupds Scov 76 xalew odx écye. Indeed, apart from 
the proof which the passage as a whole gives, the first two sentences 
contain evidence enough of the untenableness of the editor’s view. The 
‘fire’ in the first sentence could not, according to that view, be the 
same in kind as the light of day, or there would be no reason for the 
contrivance to make the one like the other. Yet it is defined by 
general expressions which naturally describe the light of day, and not 
something to be distinguished from it—rd xalew ovx goye, Td de 
Trapéxew pos fpepov. Again Stallbaum says that there is here a play 
on the words juépa and fuepos, and refers to the etymology in the 
Cratylus. The editor repeats this (without acknowledgment), and with 
his usual logic does not perceive how strongly this confirms the con- 
struction which he rejects. If there is a play on the words it is hardly 
conceivable that olketov éxdorns juépas could be anything but in appo- 
sition to mapéxov pas jpepov, or rather dcov éoxe Td Tapéxey pds 
jjuepov. The rendering of the first sentence is too harsh to be probable. 
It is difficult to believe, also, that Plato can have intended olkeiov éxdc- 
7s 7u€pas (which naturally means ‘light proper to day ’) to mean ‘akin 
to the light of day’ (‘a substance akin to the light of everyday’). It is 
the harsher, because in the next sentence rovrov (ré évrds judy ddeAqov 
dy rovrov) naturally refers back to toi mupds Scov x.t.A., whereas the 
editor really refers it to ré Exdorns juepas top, which he has to get out 
of éxdorns fuépas. 

‘Eschewing the comma’ was a misfortune: the insertion of a 
comma after muxvdéy is another, and a serious one. The editor has 
misunderstood the construction. He makes Aciov xal wuxvdy predicate 
of ré évros juGv mop: see the above quoted translation. But zux«vdv 
(‘dense’ as the editor rightly translates) is the exact opposite of what this 
‘fire ’ is to be, as is most evident from what follows: it is to be strained 
through the close structure ({vymA.) of the eye and refined,—dore 76 wey 
dro Scov taxvrepoy créyeww, TO ToLodroy 8& pdvov adTd Kabapov 8unOetv. 
The editor’s confusion is shewn by the note (p. 153) which gives the 
argument of this context. While the translation has ‘they made to 
flow smooth, pure and dense through the eyes,’ the note has ‘from the 
eyes issues forth a stream of clear and subtle fire.’ It ought to be 
‘subtle’; but that cannot be auxvdy, the meaning of which is illus- 
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trated below, 75 A, auxvdv dcrodv, ‘bone of dense structure.’ auxvdy 
should of course be joined with fyymAyoavrres, and refers to the eyes ; 
the same is true of Aeiov, and the construction is ‘having compressed 
the whole texture of the eyes, and especially the middle part of it, so as 
to be smooth and dense.’ The combination auxvdv xat déiov is also 
used in the Republic to describe a substance with smooth reflecting 
surface, 510 E, dca wuxvd tre cat deia Kai pavd. Cf. also here 46 A, 
(xdromrpa) kat mavra doa éudavi Kai dela. 

The editor gets wrong also in the remainder of the passage. He 
renders Sanmep &v dvrepeldy x.r.d., ‘ wherever the stream issuing from 
within strikes upon some external object that falls in its way.’ It 
should be, ‘ When it thrusts directly against the light from the ex- 
ternal object which meets it.’ The editor seems to think that the 
passage Stray ovv peOnuepwdv x.t.A. only treats of the coalescence 
between the light from the eyes and the daylight in general which 
surrounds us, but obviously the latter clause of it, at least, treats of 
the coalescence between the light from the eyes and the rays of light 
which emanate from the object. This is what Theophrastus under- 
stood Plato to mean, and it becomes still clearer in the following 
passage on mirrors. The editor himself is there (46 A) obliged to 
assume two coalescences, one of the light from the eyes with daylight 
in general, and a second between this combination and the rays from 
the object: and yet according to his rendering Plato would have said 
nothing of the latter in his general account of vision. His rendering 
also makes no sense: for if the coalescence were only between the 
light from the eyes and the daylight in general, it would also happen 
when the ‘stream issuing from within’ did zo¢ strike on an external 
object, and thus the condition Sanmep dy x.7.r., as interpreted by 
the editor, would be meaningless ?. 


At the end of the discussion of reflection which follows the pas- 
sage we have quoted, the editor’s rendering seems very improbable. 

Speaking of the reversed position of the image in concave mirrors 
(cylindrical not spherical) Plato says (46C), roiro 8¢, drav 4 tév Kard- 
atpwv Nevorns, EvOev Kat EvOev tn AaBodtoa, 7d deLrdv els Td dprorepdy 
wépos anwon Ths dews Kat Odrepov emi Odrepov. Kard be Td pijKos 


1 It has been assumed in the above criticism that Plato may have intended two 
coalescences. And that some understood him so would be gathered from ‘ Plutarch’ de 
Plac. Phil. IV. xiii. But the natural interpretation of Stay oby peOnpepwdv «.7.A. is that 
the only daylight with which the ‘ stream of vision’ coalesces is that which comes from 
the object seen. It seems likely therefore that the theory of the two coalescences is a 
mistake, It does not seem to be found in Aristotle or Theophrastus. 
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erpadey tod mpooemov tavToy rotto trrioy énolnce nav dpalveoba, 7d 
KdTw Tpos TO dvw THs avyns TOT dvw mpos 76 KdTw TddALW andoav. 

The second sentence is rendered ‘ but if it is turned lengthwise to 
the face, it makes the same reflection appear completely upside down.’ 
ravtoy tovdto, however, is the configuration of the mirror described 
above (7 Tév xaréntpwy Aevdtns évOev x.7.A.) and orpadéy agrees with 
it. In the editor’s translation the latter has nothing to agree with 
either before or after, and he has to get xdromrpov for it out of xard- 
atpwv. ‘ Lengthwise to the face’ is also incorrect. 

The sense appears to be ‘ but if turned ia the direction of the length 
of the face this same configuration of the mirror makes everything 
appear upside down.’ 

A little above in the same passage (46 A fin.) occur the words zroA- 
Aaxy perappvOp.cderros, referring to the reflected light (or ‘fire’ as 
Plato calls it). This is translated ‘in manifold ways deflected’ with 
the note ‘ zoAA. jer. refers, I conceive, to the various angles at: which the 
rays are reflected, corresponding to the different angles of incidence.’ 
Perhaps this is an unguarded inference from ‘ variam intelligit lucis 
teflexionem vel refractionem’ &c. in Stallbaum from whom he appears 
to have derived the preceding part of his note with reference to Seneca 
(see above, par. 3). 

perappuOpicevros simply means ‘having had its form sitapea 
The word is used thus in Aristotle (cit. Bonitz, Liddell and Scott), 
and in Herodotus (cit. Liddell and Scott). It is used in a similar 
sense in this very dialogue, g1 D. 


Lastly, there is in these notes a severe and contemptuous criticism 
of Aristotle's objection to Plato’s theory of vision. The editor entirely 
mistakes the point, and his failure is exemplary. It may be discussed 
later. 


64. In closing the unfavourable review of the editor’s scholarship, 
it is but fair to record the few instances which have been observed, 
where he seems really to have improved on a commonly accepted 
translation or reading. We have seen that his claims in this respect 
are sometimes very ill founded. 

1 50 A, Oeppdv 7 Aevkdy 7) Kal Sriody TGv évavrlwy. Here some of the 

' A little above 49 E the text has gev-ye: ydp ob« imopévoy tiv rod 7é8€ Kat TovTO Kal 
Tiy 7H5e Kai macav bon pdvipa ws dvra abra evbeixvura pdors, The article (rod) would 


be expected before rO@de: and the latter word itself may be suspected. It may be 
doubted whether it occurs in this kind of formula in Plato, or whether it could be trans- 
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other translators (perhaps including Lindau whose rendering is not 
clear) take évayria as opposites of ‘hot’ and ‘white,’ but the editor 
rightly notes ‘Not the opposites to hot and white, but any of the 
évaytidrnres Which are the attributes predicable of matter.’ 

Chalcidius took the same view. (See above par. 50.) It is however 
not new among modern interpreters. Cousin understands évayrla 
in the same way. 

61 C, cal ra peév 87) oxjpact Kowwvlas re. Here the editor makes a 
much needed correction. 


For oxfhpac: the editors from Stallbaum onwards, with the exception of Martin, read 
oxhpara sub silentio. This reading is not mentioned by Bekker, and no ms. testimony 
is by any one cited for it. It is by no means an improvement; and since I can find 
neither its origin nor its authority I have suffered it éphuny dpdAciv and reverted to the 
old reading. Ficinus translates ‘ eas species, quae figuris commutationibusque invicem 
variantur.’ 


This is, however, not quite complete. Stallbaum, it is true, reads 
oxypara in the text, and in the heading of his note. But the editor 
should have mentioned that Stallbaum im his app. crit. quotes the text 
rightly—xal ra wey 57) cxnwact, so that perhaps the change in his text 
is some accident. 


In 60 B, a valuable correction is made. The editor translates dcov 
dé diayvtixdy péxpt gioews tav Tepl Td oTdpa Evvddwv by ‘ that which 
expands the contracted pores of the mouth to their natural condition,’ 
and seems only night in saying ‘the construction and meaning of 
these words seem to have escaped all the editors.’ 

The others have been misled by comparing what is said of salt, a 
little below, 60 D—ré 8 evdppooror év rats Kowwwvlats rats wept thy Tod 
ordparos aloOyoww, for they suppose that the fvvodo. epi ro ordua are 
the same probably as xowwvlat wept rhv tod orduaros alcOnow. The 
editor, on the other hand, has rightly seen that the true comparison is 
with 66 C, ra 8? wapa diow fvveorGra x.r.A. He 1s perhaps, however, 
hardly first in the field. The key to the passage lies in ¢¥voda, the 
true meaning of this is found by comparing a group of passages in 
this dialogue where it means ‘junction’ or ‘ contraction.’ The editor 
quotes some of these. But the association of this passage with the 
group had already been made by Liddell and Scott. 


lated ‘relative to this,’ as in the editor’s rendering. One may venture to suggest row 
@5e in place of rgde. Compare the parallel passages Theaetet. 157 B, 183 A (quoted by 
the editor), in the latter of which is found Sef 82 ob82 rodro 7d ob1rm Adyew" ob5e yap dy 
ére xivotro 76 obra #.7.A. 


PART IV. 


THE EDITOR’S NOTE ON THE MOTION OF THE 
PLANETS VENUS AND MARS, AND SOME 
POINTS IN HIS REPLY. 


65. The matter of this Part would properly be reserved for the 
discussion of the editor’s note on the scientific subjects, but it is added 
here in order to complete the answer to the editor’s reply. 

In the ‘Classical Review ’ the editor’s note on the motions of Venus 
and Mercury was cited as a case where he puts forward a theory, 
which from his manner would be thought new, though it is far 
from being so. This is one of the criticisms to which he has replied. 

The passage is in 38 D, éwogdpov 8% kai Tov tepdv “Epyod Aeyduevov 
els rous tdxeu pev loddpopov nAlp KvKAov ldvras, riy 8 évaytiay eldAn- 
xéras avT@ dvvapyiy' 8Oev xatadapBdvovol re cal xatadapBavovTat kata 
TavTa tm GAAHAwY Ads Te Kal 6 TOD ‘Epyod Kal Ewoddpos. 

There are two main explanations of the words évayrlay elAnxdras 
air Stvayuiv. The first is, that Plato supposes the planets Mercury 
and Venus to revolve in a direction opposite to that of the sun, and 
explains in this way the fact that these planets are sometimes in 
advance of the sun (in the direction of the apparent rotation of the 
heavens) and sometimes behind it. 

According to the second theory the évayrfa 8¢vayis does not refer to 
a difference in direction of revolution. The difference supposed to be 
meant is, that the two planets shew a variation in their orbits, due to 
what is called retrogradation, to which the sun is not liable. As is 
well known, a planet, in its apparent path in the heavens, sometimes 
seems to stop, and then to go backwards, relative to the general 
direction of its motion; it stops again, and then resumes what is 
called its ‘direct motion.’ The Greeks were aware of this, and 
after Plato’s time came to invent the theory of epicycles to account 
for it. 

1 
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The editor speaks of the first theory, which he rejects, as if it 
were the usual one—‘ These words are usually understood to mean 
that Venus and Mercury revolve in a direction contrary to that of 
the sun.’ He introduces the second, with which he agrees, in a way 
which might make the reader suppose it was its first appearance in 
literature. 

This is rather an inversion of the relation between the theories. 
As to the first—it does not seem to have been held by the ancient 
commentators. Chalcidius, of whose views Martin speaks, did not 
hold it, nor did Proclus, nor the commentators mentioned by Proclus— 
Theodorus, Porphyry, Iamblichus, and certain ‘ mathematicians.’ 
Cicero’s translation does not shew how he took the passage, Martin 
even thinks it may indicate an opinion like that of Proclus. Alcinous 
(quoted by Martin) alters the Greek. The theory of contrary revolution 
does not even seem to be mentioned by the ancient commentators 
above named. One of the opinions quoted by Chalcidius (cviii.) is 
a little like it, but is not the same, for it depends on epicycles : and it 
would make no difference, because the editor seems unacquainted with 
Chalcidius. Of the modern editors Lindau and Stallbaum neither 
hold it nor notice it. Martin, who is probably nght, maintains it 
at some length, and is perhaps the first editor who did so, though 
the passage is translated in this sense (apparently) in Cousin’s trans- 
lation, which appeared two years before Martin’s edition. 

Information about the second theory, shewing that it was held 
in ancient times, is given in Martin’s note on this passage. He says 
(vol. ii. p. 72) ‘ Proclus nous apprend que quelques astronomes pré- 
tendaient trouver dans le Zimée la théorie des excentriques et des 
épicycles appliquée a l’explication des mouvements de Vénus et de 
Mercure.’ 

Now as the epicycles were invented to account for the retrogra- 
dations (according to Martin, with special reference to those of 
Mercury and Venus), it follows that these astronomers (or mathe- 
maticians, as Proclus calls them) thought that Plato, in the passage 
before us, was referring to those peculiarities in the form of the 
planet’s apparent orbit caused by retrogradation. 

Among other places, Proclus refers to these mathematicians in 
259A (one of Martin’s references)—évayrioiyrat 8% (sc. "Appodlry 
kat “Epyijs) mpds abrév (sc. 7Atov) ob Kara thy év rots émixtxAors pdvov 
ddpay, ws elmouev mpdrepoy Kai of padnparixol dacw. 

évaytiodyta, mpos avrdy of course corresponds to Plato’s évarrlav 
elAnxotas att@ dSvvayw. These ‘mathematicians’ then thought that 
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the characteristic in which the two planets according to Plato are 
‘opposed’ to the sun lay in the kind of motion which they ac- 
counted for by epicycles. Whether they supposed really that Plato 
himself explained this motion by epicycles may well be doubted, 
for though Iamblichus (Procl. 258 E) and Proclus apparently thought 
they did, there may easily have been some misunderstanding : this, 
however, does not concern the present argument. 

But whatever uncertainty there may be about this or any other 
point in the interpretation of these mathematicians, the view that 
Plato is speaking of the phenomena of alternate ‘retrograde’ and 
‘direct’ motion, without any reference to epicycles, is also represented 
in Proclus. 

Martin says that Proclus rejected the idea that the theory of 
epicycles was referred to in the Timaeus. In fact Proclus (258 E) 
quotes Iamblichus with seeming approval thus—6é 8é ye Oetos *Idu- 
BAtxos ovre tas TGv emiKixAwy TapeonuKAnoes amoséxeTat @s peun- 
xaynuévas xat ddAotplws tod TAdrwvos eloayopévas, otte x.7.A. And 
he says on his own account (221 F—one of Martin’s references) 
GAN’ odde TlAdrwy 7 év rovros 7} év GdAots emixvKAwv 7) éxxévtpwv Trovetrat 
pvelav. 

On the other hand he gives as one of the ways in which the dvvayis 
of the two planets may be called évavrfa to that of the sun, the 
following (259 B)—elmots 8 ay nab dudre 6 prev Atos ovre ddaipécerw 
otre mpocOéceot ypirar TGy Kwhoewy obtte ornptypois, “Epps 8& xal 
"Adpodlrn mpotrodiopots xpa@vrat Kat ornptypots Kal wtromodicpots, 
évayrlas avrovs elAnyévat mpos Tov HAtoy Kata TO atvdpevoy dvvdpers. 
This of course means that the two planets have an alternation of 
‘retrograde’ and ‘direct’ motion which the sun has not. Cf also 
221 KE. 

This ancient explanation is the same as that given by the editor. 
‘What I believe,’ he says, ‘it [i.e. the évavria dvvapyis] to be may be 
understood from the accompanying figure,’ &c. Then after describing 
retrogradation by the figure, he continues, ‘ Now this is just what I 
believe is the évayrla dvvayis, this tendency on the part of Venus, 
as viewed from the earth, periodically to retrace her steps.’ This 
‘retracing of her steps’ is exactly tromodicpds. 

Now though the editor calls the view which hardly seems to have 
been maintained before Martin the usual one, he says nothing of the 
antiquity of the one which he adopts: and it was pointed out in 
the Classical Review that he gave it even with an appearance of 
originality. Also, that though he might not have read it in Proclus, 
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attention was called to it in Martin’s note which he had before him, 
and which he had made use of. 

In reply the editor says ‘ this riew [i.e. that which he adopts] zs ¢o 
be found neither in Martin’s note nor in that of Proclus.’ [1] 


66. There is another point which may be conveniently treated here, 
because it arises on this passage (38 D) and is one of the subjects of 
that part of the editor’s reply with which the preceding paragraph is 
concerned. 

The criticism in the Classical Review contained the following 
remark on the note about retrogradation. 


The bit of modern astronomy (illustrated by a woodcut) which the editor quite needlessly 
adds, illustrates once more the dangers of unfamiliar ground. So also do the notes he 
adventures, in 31, on the mathematical sense of dvvajus and Greek treatment of number. 


The editor in reply quotes this, omitting the last sentence, and 
says— 


Hereupon it is only to be remarked, first that it is this quite needless ‘ bit of modern 
astronomy’ which alone contains my view of the passage; secondly that this view is to 
be found neither in Martin’s note nor in that of Proclus. 


With this is associated the following personality in a note— 


Woodcuts, by the way, seem to have an alarming effect upon Mr. Wilson: he always 
charges, head down and eyes shut, whenever he meets one. 


There are two points in my criticism: the first is the needlessness 
of the modern astronomy inserted in the note, and the second is the 
danger of it to the editor. Huis answer here on the first point is 
merely verbal (‘alone contains my view’): he must know the meaning 
and justice of the criticism. 

The part of his note which was referred to is this : 


What I believe it (i.e. the évayria dvvapus) to be may be understood from the accom- 
panying figure, which is copied from part of a diagram in Arago’s Popular Astronomy. 
This represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, as observed in 
1713. It will be seen that the planet pursues her path among the stars pretty steadily 
from January to May ; after that she wavers, begins a retrograde movement, and then 
once more resumes her old course, thus forming a loop, which is traversed from May 
to August. After that she proceeds unfaltering on her way for the rest of the year. 
This process is repeated so that five such loops are formed in eight years. Mercury 
behaves in precisely the same way, except that his curve is very much more complex 
and the loops occur at far shorter intervals. Now this is just what I believe is the 
évayria Svvapus, this tendency on the part of Venus, as viewed from the earth, periodically 
to retrace her steps. 


It will be evident from the last paragraph (65) that the editor could 
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have stated his views quite simply and generally, and was under no 
obligation whatever to put in this detailed account with a figure 
shewing the positions held by the planet Venus in the year 1713, 
in every month from January to December. Even if such a note 
were right, it would be particularly out of place in this edition, 
for, as we have said, the editor in his Preface excuses the omission 
of far more important matters on the ground that ‘the commentary 
would have been swelled to an unwieldy bulk.’ The editor might 
have referred to some manual, if he wished anything further ; but such 
additions are as tempting to some writers as they are unsafe for them. 
The editor includes in his quotation, without comment, the second 
part of the criticisms ‘the dangers of unfamiliar ground,’ and is 
as unconscious of its possible meaning as he is of the remark on 
his mistake about the De Ossium Natura. The note in fact has 
a characteristic which has been already observed: it gives informa- 
tion useless to those acquainted with the subject, and misleading to 
those who are not. 

In the first place the lay reader would carry away the impression 
which the editor clearly has himself, that the effect of retrogradation 
is always to loop the planet’s apparent path; but this is not so. 
The effect is sometimes, as in the case of this very planet (Venus), to 
produce not loops, but a sort of zigzag, or a sinuation in shape like the 
letter S. See, for instance, Lockyer’s Elementary Lessons in Astro- 
nomy, fig. 34, ‘Path of Venus among the constellations.’ 

But there isa more serious mistake. The editor appears to have 
confused two very different diagrams. 

The proper figure to illustrate Plato’s text would be a representation 
of the apparent path which a planet ‘as viewed from the earth,’ 
describes ‘ among the stars,’ which is a mere matter of observation, and 
might be made with more or less accuracy by a Greek of Plato’s time. 
This is also such a figure as the reader would expect, and it 1s 
evidently such as the editor thinks he is giving from the way in which 
he speaks of it. 

But unfortunately he has taken from Arago a diagram representing 
a different matter, through a confusion not unnatural to one unac- 
customed to the subject. It is not the apparent path of the planet in 
the heavens, but a plan of what may be called the real motion of the 
planet relative to the earth}. It is not such a figure as Plato could 

1 Approximately it may be described as the path traced by the foot of an ordinate 


from the planet upon the plane of the ecliptic considered as fixed relative to the earth’s 
centre and axis. 
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have had before him, but a result of the discoveries of modern 
astronomy on the heliocentric system, and is derived by calculation 
from a knowledge of the true elliptic paths described by the earth 
and Venus round the sun. 

It is a plan not of the path of a planet as it would look to a 
spectator on the earth, but a calculation of the path as it would look 
to a spectator considerably above the earth on a line through its 
centre perpendicular to the ecliptic. What would appear to such a 
spectator as a loop, would sometimes appear to a spectator on the earth 
sometimes as an open sinuation, sometimes as a very flat loop, because 
the eye of the spectator on the earth being so near the plane of 
the planet’s orbit, the loop is seen nearly edgeways,—so flat that 
it might escape the early observers, and probably did so: e.g. there 
is no proof whatever that Plato knew of these apparent loops 
at all. 

The figure given by the editor might have been used by a writer 
acquainted with the subject to shew the zeal relative motion, and to 
explain from it the appearances which Plato or the astronomers of his 
time might have observed; though it would not have been much 
to the purpose for the interpretation of the text, as not only is there 
no evidence that Plato knew even roughly that the motion of the 
planet relative to the earth is of this kind, but all his explicit 
statements in the Timaeus about planetary motion are incompatible 
with it. Such a writer however using the figure in such a way 
would of course have distinguished it from the apparent path. The 
absence of this necessary distinction and explanation is due to the 
confusion which the editor has made. 

His mistake appears in another expression. He says the figure 
‘represents the motion of Venus relative to the earth during one year, 
as observed in 1713.’ So far from representing anything ‘observed’ in 
1713, it represents no observation at all, but the result of a calculation, 
and it was published in 1709, four years before the time when the editor 
supposes the observation to have been made. The dates, at least, 
he might have learned from the book whence he took the diagram. 
Cassini (who made the calculation) died in 1712, that is a year before 
the time when, according to the editor, he made the observation. 
The kind of diagram which the editor really wanted, he would 
have found in the Plates added at the end of vol. i. of Arago, Nos. 
xi. and xiv. 

The editor will at length understand the nature of the ‘ alarming 
effect ’ produced by his woodcuts. 
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67. In the note on 22 D there are some peculiarities which, when 
the nature of some of the inaccuracies already observed is considered, 
suggest there has been some slip about the meaning of sudpevos. 

In the text the priest explaining how Egypt is saved at periods 
when the rest of the earth is devastated by fire, is made to say 
npiv 8 6 NetAos els re rdAAa owrnp Kal tore éx tavrns Tis amoplas 
og et Avdpevos (Vv. 1. fuduevos). 

The note is as follows :— 


Avépevos] The explanation given of this word by Proklos is utterly worthless: Avera: 
yap ’Arriciis 5rt Aver THs dwopias Huds 6 NeiAos. Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avépevos =Avayw (the only authority Stallbaum can quote is a very uncertain 
instance in Xenophon de venatu 1 17), the clumsy tautology of the participle, thus 
understood, is glaring. It appears to me that the right interpretation has been suggested 
by Porphyrios, whom Proklos quotes with disapprobation!. Toppvpros pev 89 prow, dre 
3éfa Fv wadad Alyurriey 1d Cdwp kdrwdev dvaBdvoTdvew ry dvaBdoe Tov Neidou, 0 Kal 
ipara yijs txdAovv Tov NeiAov, wal rd éwavcdvaa ndrobey rabrs TH Alyunriy SnrAovv Kai 7d 
od ev Avdpevory, obx Ere Hh xLdw AvOpévn 7d WAHOOs TAY Hddrow woei, GAA’ Sri Aberar awd 
Tov éavrov mnyav Kal apdeaow els 7d éupaves éwexdpevos apérepov. Nothing can be more 
natural than that the Egyptians should have believed that the ‘earth is full of secret 
springs, which by their breaking forth gave rise to the inundation. It is true that 
there is still need of an explanation why the springs burst forth at a certain season: but 
the ancient Egyptians do not stand alone in supposing that they solve a difficulty by 
removing it a stage further back. Avdpevos will therefore mean ‘being released’ by the 
unsealing of its subterranean founte. This explanation also gives a good and natural 
sense to kdtatey éxaviéva:t below. I hold it then undesirable to admit Audsevos, which is 
the reading of some inferior MSS. 


It will be observed that in the first part of this note Avdpzevos in the 
sense of ‘ delivering’ is rejected with emphasis, * The chief reason is 
that ‘the clumsy tautology of the participle ... is glaring’ when 
joined to a verb og¢e of kindred meaning. It might be expected 
that here the reading jvduevos would be dismissed for the same reason 
and with the same emphasis: for obviously being equivalent to the 
rejected sense of Avduevos it would produce the same tautology’. 
But in this part of the note nothing is said of pudpevos. 

In the second part of the note a scarcely possible inter- 
pretation, of the kind not unusual with a scholiast, is adopted 
(Avdjevos=‘ being released from its subterranean founts’) and what 
is said of pudpevos appears closely connected with this, At the end of 
the argument in favour of keeping Avdyevos in this sense, is im- 


1 This interpretation (Porphyry quoted by Proclus) is quoted in Lindau’s note here. 

3 The soundness of this reason will be discussed hereafter. 

5 Thus e.g. Stallbaum after defending the meaning of Avépevos=delivering, imme- 
diately adds the rejection of the equivalent pudpevos ‘Itaque nihili est quod alii habent 
pudpevos.’ 
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mediately added as if part of the subject, ‘I hold it then undesirable 
to admit puduevos,’ &. This is just the place and the manner in which 
a reading would be rejected which would give the same general sense 
to the passage as Avdyevos with the meaning proposed. After saying 
that such a meaning would suit the context, it would be natural to add 
in such words as the editor uses, the rejection of a reading nearly 
equivalent but with less MSS. authority as ‘ undesirable.’ 

It is true that though the first part of the note would be a natural 
place for rejecting fpuduevos rightly understood, yet the editor might 
very well reserve what he had to say of it till he had done with 
Avdépevos. Then, however, it is difficult to think (1) that he would 
not give as a strong reason against it the fact that it would be a 
tautology, and (2) that he would not use some stronger expression 
than ‘undesirable.’ The emphatic condemnation ‘the clumsy tau- 
tology of the participle is glaring’ would, as already said, apply to it 
as much as to the first discussed meaning of Avouevos. Nor is it the 
editor’s manner to speak so leniently of what he has (as he thinks) 
such reason to condemn. Cf. his expression in this same note ‘ The 
explanation given of the word by Proclus is utterly worthless.’ 

Thus it remains that pvduevos is rejected in the connection and in 
the manner appropriate to a word supposed equivalent to Avduevos 
=released from its founts. 

It becomes then worth while to look at the authorities used by 
the editor, because peculiarities in his notes seem often thus accounted 
for. 

In one of these, the Engelmann translation, is found a note which 
looks like a confirmation, and seems also to explain the nature of the 
supposed slip. 

The translation follows the reading puduevos and refers it to the 
flooding of the Nile ‘indem er austritt.’ To this is appended a note 
which will be given with the editor's beside it—omitting non- 
essentials, such as the remark on the wisdom of the Egyptians, 


Wir haben zwar die von den meisten 
und besten Handschriften gebotene Lesart 
Avdépevos beibehalten, kiénnen aber nicht 
umhin, einzugestehen, dass uns die in 
einigen Codd. erhaltene Lesart fudpevos 
den Vorzug zu verdienen scheine. Denn 
Avdpevos ist nicht nur aus anderen Griinden 
anstéssig, sondern gewabrt auch keinen 
passenden Sinn. 
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Even conceding the more than doubtful 
Atticism of Avépyevos=Avov (the only au- 
thority Stallbaum can quote is a very 
uncertain instance in Xenophon de venatu 
I 17), the clumsy tautology of the par- 
ticiple thus understood is glaring. 


It appears to me that the right inter- 
pretation has been suggested by Porphy- 
rios, whom Proklos quotes &c., &c. ... 
Avdpevos will therefore mean ‘being re- 
leased’ by the unsealing of its subter- 
ranean founts. This explanation also gives 
a good and natural sense to Kdradev éravévat 
below. I hold it then undesirable to 
admit pudyevos, which is the reading of 


Zwar sagen der Scholiast und Suidas: 
Avdpevos ’ArtiK@s dyrt rod Adov rijs dwo- 
plas & Neidos Huds [quoted by Stallbaum 
along with de Venatu], doch ist diese 
Bemerkung wohl erst zu Gunsten dieser 
Stelle erdacht. Indess sollte dies auch 
nicht der Fall sein, so enthalt doch Avé- 
pevos einen hichst unniitzigen und schlep- 
penden Zusatz zu den Worten é« ravrns 
THs awopias owe. 

Man erwartet vielmehr die Art und 
Weise bezeichnet, durch welche gerade 
der Nil, und nicht auch andere Fliisse, ein 
Retter gegen jene Feuersgefahr wird, und 
dies geschieht ja eben durch den zu ge- 
wissen Zeiten regelmissig wiederkehren- 
den Austritt desselben. Wir sind daher. 
in unserer Uebersetzung der Lesart fud- 
Hevos gefolgt. 


some inferior MSS. 


The correspondence of the argument in the first part of the English 
note with the German is obvious, and the similarity of expression in 
the emphatic passage is striking. 

The second part of the English note gets out of the reading Avdye- 
vos the same meaning in effect as in the corresponding part of the 
German note is got out of fuvdjsevos, and the form of this part of the 
English note is what would be natural if intended really to answer 
such an argument in favour of puduevos as is expressed in the German 
note—an answer tacitly admitting that the interpretation of pudpevos 
was right in the German, but shewing it ‘undesirable’ to admit the 
inferior reading (cf. beginning of German note) because the better 
reading gave the required sense. 

If this were so, it would quite clear up all the peculiarities first 
remarked in the English note. 

There is a further corroborative circumstance. The correspondence 
in one part pointed out makes it likely that the editor had read the 
German note: and it is likely also because, as he expressly says, the 
book containing it is one which he has used, and he would naturally 
look at it in such difficult places as the present, if he looked at it at 
all. But if so, and if he saw pudyevos was wrongly taken, it is more 
than likely that he would have pointed out the mistake. There is a 
tendency in his edition to go out of the way to point out mistakes 
or supposed mistakes in other books. 

To this may be added that the error would be a slip far more venial 
than some others made in the edition. 
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There are some other matters of interest here. The sentence ‘The 
explanation [of Avdyeyos] gives a good and natural sense to kdrwdev 
énanévas below’ illustrates the frequently defective logic of the editor. 
He is trying to make out in favour of his view of Avduevos that it 
explains xdrw0ev éraviévat. But the latter phrase is clear enough in 
its context, and it is really on the very probable interpretation of it 
that the very doubtful interpretation given to Avduevos has to depend, 
as is clear from the commentary quoted by the editor, cal r6 émaviévar 
xarwOev tabrd te Alyvati dndrody cai rd og Cery Avdpevoy... Ste 
Averat a6 rGv éavrod mnyGv. As to the objection to Stallbaum’s view, 
the reading is not really uncertain in the De Venatu. The variants 
rather confirm the text, Modern editors indeed pronounce the preface 
to the De Venatu spurious, although one may suspect this was un- 
known to the editor, for else he would hardly have missed the oppor- 
tunity of sneering at Stallbaum, and according to his practice elsewhere 
he would probably have written Pseudo-Xenophon. But if this sense 
of the middle voice of Av¥w is doubtful, the sense of ‘ ransoming ’ seems 
near enough. And Suidas, quoted by Stallbaum, actually has Avduevos, 
dvrt rod Avrpotpevos kat dnodAdvwy, oftw TWAdrwyv. Too much should not 
be made of the tautology, for as we have seen (page 118), the style of 
the Timaeus inclines to a certain sententious repetition. The view 
Stallbaum follows, condemned as ‘utterly worthless’ by the editor, is at 
least better than what he himself adopts. It is scarcely probable that 
Avdwevos standing alone and without anything before to lead up to it 
could have the interpretation maintained by Porphyrius, which is arti- 
ficial, though not surprising in a Greek commentator. 

Is it possible that the text is unsound? AYOMENOC could be 
easily corrupted from AYEOMENOC, a word used of the Nile in a scho- 
lium (cit. Stallb.) on this context. 

Yet perhaps the text is sufficiently defended, as above indicated, by 
that very peculiarity of repetition which, looked on only as ‘clumsy 
tautology,’ leads the editor and others to reject it. 


68. The evidence that the English note was written under some 
misconception about the meaning of fuduevos is circumstantial; but 
the chain seems so complete that, though I did not expect the reader 
merely with the edition before him would see at once the ground for 
my remark in the Classical Review 3, I thought the editor would be the 


1 See next note. 
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last person to dispute it, and I confess that I was at first surprised 
at his reply}. 

Under ordinary circumstances I should have felt the reply must be 
accepted as a denial, and that it shewed this to be a case where strong 
circumstantial evidence had failed, and the coincidences remarked to 
be only curious accidents. I should therefore have thought it proper 
to withdraw the criticism expressly, not merely to drop it in silence: 
though I should have pointed out that I had so far done no injustice, 
seeing that the evidence was strong and the argument of a kind to 
which the editor’s work is fairly liable from what is proved of it. 

But the circumstances are not ordinary. In the first place, the most 
charitable explanation of much which the editor says is defect of memory 
and confusion of mind. In the second place, the editor has point blank 
denied statements in my review about the commentary of Proclus and the 
notes of Martin, where the evidence is not circumstantial, but an ocular 
demonstration can easily be given, and has been given?. On what 
verbal ambiguity he can be relying in order to vindicate in any shape 
his denial of those statements I do not know. There is room there- 
fore for a similar doubt about what may be behind his reply here also. 

It should be observed further that there is not really here a point 
blank denial. The editor seems only to appeal to the absence in 
his note of any direct statement of the meaning of fvduevos (cf. 
‘there is not a word more’), but he does not deny that he made 
some slip or other about its meaning. Ordinarily one would say it was 
a mere quibble to distinguish such an answer as the editor makes from 
a complete denial. This, however, cannot be securely maintained after 
what has just been referred to. And besides, an instance can be given 
where also there is not an actual categorical denial, and where also 
from the editor’s tone the reader would certainly suppose a complete 
denial conveyed, where nevertheless it can be shewn that the categori- 
cal denial which was not given could not be given. 


1 The editor refers to the criticism as an ‘ extraordinary mare’s nest’ and continues :—In 
22 D I retain in my text the vulgate Avéyevos, which in the note (following a suggestion 
of Porphyry’s quoted by Proclus) I support, contending that although it cannot bear the 
sense of ‘delivering,’ which is given to it by some, it is admissible and appropriate in the 
sense of ‘being released.’ And having thus, in my judgment, sufficiently defended the 
reading, I end with these words: ‘I hold it then undesirable to admit Jvdpuevos, which is 
the reading of some inferior MSS.’ There is not a word more, Hereupon Mr. Wilson 
is inspired with the following happy thought: ‘In 22 D the note shews that Judpevos 
‘‘ delivering” is taken for something like “flowing” or “overflowing,” a mistake 
evidently from the German translation used by the editor!’ 

2 Par. 65. 
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69. The case is as follows. In the Classical Review among other 
remarks of mine on the editor’s note to 38 D occurs this— 


The editor’s attack here on Martin is an instance of the method which vitiates his 
interpretation everywhere. He assumes Plato couldn’t mean anything which would 
get him into a certain kind of difficulty, and makes rash generalisations about his 
infallibility in this respect which the Timaeus itself confutes. 


In his reply the editor says— 


Furthermore it might be interesting to learn wherein consists an ‘attack upon 
Martin,’ which our critic attributes to me. I refer to Martin three times in this 
connexion, and each time with approval. 


Here there is no actual denial that Martin was attacked, but the 
impression which the reply is certain to convey to the reader is (1) 
that the editor was blamed for attacking Martin, and (2) that he was 
so far from attacking Martin’s view that he only spoke of it with 
approval, and that therefore he had been the victim of a deliberate 
misrepresentation. 

Now (1) from what is above quoted of the criticism passed on the 
editor, it will be at once evident that the point of it was not that he 
attacked Martin, but that the attack was unsuccessful. And (2) as for 
what the reply would convey of the editor’s attitude, the truth is that 
he did not ‘ approve’ at all of Martin’s view as to the motion ascribed by. 
Plato to Mercury and Venus (the point in question), a view which he 
had before him in a note which he uses and quotes from. 

Martin held that in 38 D the words ri évavrlay elAnyxdras avTo 
dvvayuiv mean that the two planets revolve in a direction contrary to. 
that of the sun: the editor, as already seen, disagrees entirely with this. 
Not only so, but he attacks Martin’s view, and attacks it in rather 
strong terms. His words (in which ‘ the contrary motion ’ is the kind 
Martin means) are as follows— 


If the contrary motion of the two planets is insisted on, the result follows that we have 
here the one theory in the whole dialogue which is manifestly! and flagrantly inadequate. 
Plato’s physical theories, however far they may differ from the conclusions of modern 
science, usually offer a fair and reasonable explanation of such facts as were known to 
him: they are sometimes singularly felicitous, and never absurd. I cannot then believe 
that he has here presented us with a hypothesis so obviously futtle. 


Thus the editor has done the very thing which his reply would be. 
supposed emphatically to deny. What can be the meaning of this ? 
A conjecture may be offered. 


The italics are not in the original. 
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The editor in the place where he attacks the view in question does not 
mention Martin’s name. Perhaps, then, he means he has not attacked 
Martin, but would admit he attacked Martin’s view. Or perhaps he 
would say it is not Martin’s view because others beside Martin have held 
it. (For instance, the first sentence of his note is ‘ These words are usually 
understood to mean that Venus and Mercury revolve in a direction 
contrary to that of the sun. This view I believe to be untenable.’) 
This would not only be an evasion, but an unfortunate one. For, as 
said above, Martin is the principal, if not quite the first, representative of 
this theory, which is not in the chief ancient commentators, and which 
appears in modern editions for the first time in Martin, though Cousin 
had translated in this sense two years before Martin’s edition. 
Besides a comparison of the editor’s note with that of Martin which 
he had before him, and otherwise quotes, shews that it was Martin 
whom he had in mind in the attack quoted 1. 

But what can the ‘approval’ mean? for after what has been quoted 
from the editor’s own note, it may be wondered how such an expression 
can be explained. The answer this time is simple. The approval 
which the reader would suppose, if it were at all relevant to the 
editor’s defence, to be approval of the view which he was said 
to have attacked, is not approval of that view at all, but of some- 
thing else. 

Apparently the editor gets ¢hree instances of approval (‘I refer to 
Martin three times in this connection, and each time with approval ’), 
by taking in the preceding note where he had quoted as probably true 
a remark of Martin’s which has nothing at all to do with the question 
of the ‘contrary motion.’ It refers to something in the same passage, 
and thus the editor gets it in under the general expression ‘in this 
connection.’ 

The second reference to Martin is a quotation of ‘his statement of 
the facts which it is supposed the contrary motion is intended to 
explain.’ Here there is no expression of approval. Indeed, while the 
facts as facts are subject neither to disapproval or approval, the editor 
would on his theory apparently disapprove of Martin’s view that they 
are the facts Plato wishes to explain. 

The third reference to Martin is an approval not of Martin’s view, 
but of what the editor considers a serious objection to it, stated by 
Martin himself :—‘ Now, as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 


1 It is in fact so natural to speak as I did that it never even occurred to me that I had 
used a phrase the editor would object to. 
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motion ’ [Plato’s theory according to Martin’s view] ‘is flagrantly 
inadequate to account for these facts.’ 

These seem to be the only three places to be found in which Martin’s 
name is mentioned ‘in this connexion ;’ and it turns out that the only 
instance of approval relevant to the matter before us, is one where the 
editor does not approve of Martin’s view. (‘J cannot then believe that 
he has here presented us with a hypothesis so obviously futile.’ For the 
whole passage, see above, page 140.) 

Here, then, is a clearly proved case of apparent denial, seeming even 
to amount to the opposite of the statement which is traversed (‘approval,’ 
in fact, instead of ‘ attack’), so that the fact that there happens to be 
no categorical denial would never be noticed: where nevertheless, as 
has been shewn, a real denial could not be made, and reliance appears 
to have been put on some mere verbal distinction. 


70. The argument in the preceding paragraph, against the 
editor’s first reply, has been purposely retained, though since it was 
written he has given a second reply in the Classical Review. (See 
Class. Rev., May, 1889.) 

In my first short answer I gave as a test of the value of the editor’s 
statements the part of his reply criticised in the foregoing paragraph. 

The editor accepted this test. In the more than confident tone of 
his reply and in the personalities which accompany it the editor has 
again run a great risk, for failure would mean disaster. His words 
are as follows— 


I have but a few words to add in reference to Mr. Wilson’s attempt at replying to my 
criticisms. I am in no wise concerned, as I have already said, with his opinion of my 
scholarship and philosophy, but only with his imputations of mala fides. I therefore 
refrain from all comment on his remarks, except as regards the point which he puts 
forward as a test question between himself and me and which beyond doubt answers that 
purpose admirably. 

In attempting to justify his assertion that I attack Martin in a certain passage, he 
quotes part of my animadversions upon the contrary motion which, as is commonly 
thought, Plato assigns to Venus and Mercury. This is no theory of Martin’s, but a 
popular and obvious interpretation of Plato’s words, which Martin repeats, presumably 
because he saw nothing better for it, but to which he urges the gravest objection. The 
passage cited from my note strongly emphasises the objection which Martin felt, and 
which any one must feel, to this astronomical hypothesis, and simply amplifies a sentence 
in the very same note, which is this: ‘ Now, as Martin observes, the theory of contrary 
motion is flagrantly inadequate to account for those facts.” The ‘attack upon Martin’ is 
actually and expressly an argument on Martin’s side. 

Now Mr. Wilson either saw this or he did not: the inference in either case need not 
be precisely specitied. He may then write a pamphlet, or (as perhaps his style would 
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lead us to expect) a stout quarto, without being troubled by any more observations on 
my part. Far be it from me to interfere with this austere moralist in the execution of 
what he ‘ conceives a public duty.’ 


Here the editor takes the line which had been in anticipation 
described in the foregoing paragraph as ‘ an unfortunate evasion.’ He 
says the theory is not Martin’s because Martin ‘ repeats’ it from others. 
He even gives the reader the impression that Martin merely repeated 
it as the best he knew of, that he was dissatisfied with it, and urged a 
strong objection to it, and that (so far) he is himself ‘actually and 
expressly on Martin’s side.’ All this constitutes an incredible perver- 
sion of the facts: facts which are most obvious to anyone with Martin 
before him. 

(1) Martin ‘repeats’ this theory from no one. As already said, he 
is the principal exponent of it. Without citing anyone else’s authority 
he puts it forward on his own account, and bases it on the natural sense 
of the words and on the evidence of another passage, 36 D. He just 
notes the fact that Cousin agreed with him quite at the end of his note 
and incident to a criticism of Cousin ?. 

(2) The theory is Martin’s in the fullest sense. He adopts it 
entirely and unreservedly, he decides for it in the most positive and 
unmistakable language. In the very remarks to which the editor 
replies, 1 quoted the following sentence from Martin which is by itself 
decisive, ‘Platon a voulu dire bien positivement que ces deux planétes 
suivent une direction opposée a celle du soleil.’ 

‘Now’ (to speak in the editor’s language) ‘either he saw this 
sentence in the Classical Review or he did not: the inference in either 
case need not be precisely specified.’ To prevent even the possibility 
of doubt on the issue it is only necessary to quote some of the context 
from which the above sentence is taken. 

‘La phrase de Platon signifie donc évidemment, que Mercure et Vénus 
vont dans le sens contraure a celui o% va le soleil. En effet, plus haut 2, 
aprés avoir dit que le cercle de la nature de l’autre et le cercle de la 
nature du méme vont en deux sens contraires, Platon a ajouté que les 
sept cercles dont se compose le cercle de la nature de l’autre, c’est-a- 
dire les sept cercles des planétes vont en des sens contraires les uns aux 
autres, dAAjAots. Quels sont donc ceux qui ne vont pas dans le méme sens 
que la majorité? Platon nous l’apprend ici: ce sont ceux de Mercure 


1 Martin merely says of Cousin’s interpretation of another clause in the passage ‘le 
sens que M. Cousin a adopté, serait parfaitement conforme & l’hypothése de Proclus, mais 
est inconciliable avec celle que M. Cousin a reconnu comme moi dans le T¥meée.’ 

2 The passage referred to is 36 D. 
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et de Vénus. Dans ce méme passage, Platon nous avait dit que quatre 
de ces cercles font leurs révolutions avec des promptitudes diverses, 
trois avec des promptitudes égales. Nous voyons maintenant que ces 
trois derniers sont ceux du soleil, de Mercure et de Vénus. Ces deux 
passages, ainsi rapprochés, s’expliquent l’un par l’autre, et etablissent 
@une maniére incontestable le sens de la théorie des mouvements de 
Vénus et de Mercure d’aprés le Timée. Platon a voulu dire bien posi- 
tivement que ces deux planétes suivent une direction opposée a celle du 
soleil; d’ailleurs la suite de la phrase /e prouve, “ C’est pour cela, ajoute 
Platon, que ces trois planétes s’atteignent et sont atteintes semblable- 
ment, xara tavrd, les unes par les autres.” En effet, quand deux corps 
vont & la rencontre Yun de l’autre, ils s’atteignent mutuellement ; or, 
d’aprés la phrase de Platon, c’est ce qui a lieu pour le soleil dune part, 
et de l'autre pour Mercure et Vénus.’ 

(3) The difficulty of which Martin speaks, and of which the editor 
makes so much capital, has been entirely misrepresented by him. 

It is simply untrue that Martin ‘urges’ the difficulty ‘as the 
gravest objection’ to the view that Plato means Mercury and Venus 
to move in a direction opposite to that of the sun. On the con- 
trary, as we have seen, he holds the view ‘incontestable :’ instead 
of supposing it wrong, he holds that Plato himself made a mis- 
take,and gave a theory in disagreement with some obvious phenomena. 
So far from the editor beng ‘on Martin’s side, Martin actually 
condemns those commentators who, like the editor, have allowed this 
disagreement with facts to prevent them from giving the words what 
is, according to Martin, their natural and necessary meaning. 

To make quite clear the extent of the editor’s misrepresentation, we 
must again quote a passage from Martin. 

‘Platon au sujet des mouvements de Mercure et de Vénus, parait 
s’étre arrété surtout a cette observation, qu’au bout de la révolution 
annuelle du soleil, elles se trouvent toujours 4 une assez faible distance 
de cet astre, et en avoir conclu que leurs révolutions, quelles qu’en 
puissent étre les irrégularités, s’effectuent toujours 4 peu prés dans un 
an, Sil en était resté 14, son opinion efit été du moins & peu prés 
d’accord avec les premiéres apparences ; mais 7/ ajoute que leur mouve- 
ment est dans le sens contraire & celui du mouvement annuel du soleil. Tl 
avait sans doute remarqué que ces deux planétes avancent souvent sur 
cet astre; mais, si ce qu’il dit était vrai, elles devraient prendre tou- 
jours de plus en plus de l|’avance sur lui, puisque leur mouvement 
planétaire serait dans le sens du mouvement diurne; et aprés s’étre 
écartées de lui suivant tous les angles possibles, et avoir gagné sur lui 





